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Foreword 
by the Editor 


S KX is the basis of life. It is life’s greatest and most 
dominating force. Without it we shonld soon pass to 
oblivion. Homes are l)uilt and nations perpetuated 
through its infiuenee. 

Almost everything that is bright and beautiful in Nature 
is associated with the urge toward mating and home-building. 
It lends a glamour to social life, an interest to almost all forms 
of art, a goal to ])ractical activity. 

But growing minds for generations have been im])ressed 
with the idea that sexual desire is vulgar and degrading. 
Witli such a point of view it is little wonder that many people 
have become imbued with the idea that whenever they are 
indiienced by the instinct of sex they are within the grasp of 
the devil himself, and that the one honorable course to pursue 
under such circumstances is to ignore or stifle the instinct. 

Where normal, Iiealthv and wholesome conditions exist, 
men and women naturally find mates, found homes and rear 
ehildren. But there are too many, especially young girls, 
who crush out the instinctive demands of sex as something 
degrading in their lives. Slowly hut surely this suppression 
leaves its mark upon their features and character. Such girls 
hecome neutral and unattractive. They lack feminine charm. 
Toung men, so repressed, become shy, bashful, awkward. 
Ultimately starvation of the sex instinct usually residts in 
lowered general vitality. Its victims are weak-willed, lacking 
in character and dependability. 

Effects of Sex Suppression. —There is nothing that de¬ 
tracts from the social and personal effectiveness of any indi¬ 
vidual more than a repression of all normal sex impulses. A 
mollycoddle, neutral type of humanity is offensive. And sex 
starvation tends to make a personality that is neither man nor 
woman. Mannish women and effeminate men are equally 
obnoxious to most healthy people. Everyone knoAvs such 
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people. Everything about them is repellant, in a negative 
sort of way, from the flat, high, tonelessness of their voices to 
their capacity for being shocked. 

Everywhere one .sees emotionally immature, physically un¬ 
developed men and women, who have been robbed of their 
normal heritage in youth by lack of honest, forthright teaching 
about the marvelous structure of the body, and the great, vital 
meaning of sex. They have been robbed of physical and 
emotional wealth that is worth more than education, worth 
more than millions of dollars. They have been robbed of 
those personal characteristics which help men and women to 
make the most of themselves in life. 'Fhey have in some cases 
been robbed of opportunities to make happy and permanent 
marriages, and to become the parents of beautiful and robust 
children. They have been denied their rightful heritage to 
be mated, healthy and happy. 

Skx and thk Emotioxai. Iafk. —Though many overcome 
this repression sufliciently to marry, the residts of inadecpiate 
.sexual release remain with numbers through life. They are 
not happy in marriage. They develop all sorts of abnoinnal 
emotions, desires and nervous habits. They take refuge from 
reality in vague dreams. Freud, .Tung and Adler, and many 
other modern psychologists, have demonstrated the great and 
far-reaching influence on the personality of false teachings 
about sex in early life. Numerous types of human ills have 
been traced to it—paralysis, bodily deficiency of all sorts, loss 
of memorj^ speech defects, chronic nausea, insomnia. Psy¬ 
chologists have demonstrated also that relatively few appar¬ 
ently normal people are (juite free from those checks and limi- 
tation-s on the normal development of their powers which re¬ 
sult from false imj)ressions of the ])rocesses whereby the con¬ 
tinuance of the race is assured, and the many false associations 
with it. 

Excellent as has been the work of numerous psychologists 
in demonstrating the disa.strous effects of sex repression, many 
modern people, in their efforts to avoid this error, have fallen 
into an even graver one. In releasing them.selves from physi¬ 
cal sex suppression, they have not released themselves emo¬ 
tionally. The modern hard-boiled young person, despite ex¬ 
periments in sexual contact, is as repressed as his grand- 
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uinely love, and where the physical vitality is rich and whole¬ 
some, sex mostly takes care of itself. It devclo})S its own laws 
and its own modesties. The Victorian era emphasized love, 
in all its phases, to the point of sickly sentimentality, hut it 
ignored sex. The modern age is recovering from that error. 
The se.x sopliistication of our time emphasizes se.x to the last 
physiological detail, hut tends to ignore love. 

It is necessary to recognize the all-i^ervasive influence of 
sex in human life and the need of an exact knowledge of it in 
all its phases. Such information is given in this volume. But 
it is also necessary to recognize that sex presents itself to the 
consciousness as love. And no real person shoidd he ashamed 
to think of love and dream of love and to fall in love and 
express love freely, in all the warm and natural intimacies of 
life. 

a I.,ove is one of the greatest forces for good in the world. 
The love of a man for a maid is often liis making. It often 
reaches down to the very gutter and ])ulls him up to his feet 
and gives him a new start in life. I^overs put their best foot 
forward. Plato long ago suggested that if one wanted a really 
courageous army, one shoidd send lovers to battle in pairs. 
For a man would he ashamed to he a coward in the eyes of the 
beloved, and having someone near-him to fight for, woidd fight 
to the last ditch. But that, of course, was in the days before 
machine guns, Avhen fighting still involved a measure of more 
or less heroic display. 

Everyone knows the gloriously rejuvenating effect of love 
upon the whole personality; if he does not he is to be pitied. 
Lovers look their best. They try to behave their best. They 
think and act in a manner new to them. To be sure they do 
this to win the object of their affection. But they do not con¬ 
sciously deceive. On the contrary, they think and feel just 
what their actions and words indicate. liove calls out the best 
in them. It easts out the demon of selfishness. It erases 
coarseness and vulgarity. It refines and elevates the per¬ 
sonality. 

Love stabilizes the life of a man or a woman. It quickens 
the ambitions and aspirations and enables one to accomplish 
more. The young man in love works harder. He seeks to 
advance himself. He tries to do more and better work. He 
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is no longer content to take things as they come. For now 
lie has something to work for. 

The great outstanding beauty of our paths through life 
comes to us through love. It is herein that we fulfil our duty, 
that we pay our debt to the generation. 

Sex axi) Home-Buii.dixg. —The normal satisfaction of 
love is the 


founding of 
the home and 
the rearing of 
eliildren. All 
other forms of 

Old-fashioned mar¬ 
riage customs of 
France involving 
a wedding proces¬ 
sion in hand- 
drawn carts are 
here shown con¬ 
trasted with a 
modern wedding 
tour by airplane. 
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satisfaction are likely to be transient or incoinj)lete. Those 
who lack proper reverence for their own bodies repress or 
waste and abuse the great power of passing on life. 

The power of the nation is founded on stable, dependable 
homes. When the home crumbles away, the nation ultimately 
passes into oblivion. A bappy, fruitful home should be the 
desire of every normal individual. But to attain happiness 
in home life one must possess the knowledge essential to pro¬ 
tect one from the evils which destroy happiness in marriage. 

Every individual yearns for happiness. He struggles 
for success, for fame, for money, for a career; but tbe great 
central motive in all his efforts is the founding of a home. 
Few men have much incentive to do, to make, to advance in 
life, materiallj'^ and personally, unless their efforts have some 
relation to an intimate love-life, and usually to the perpetua¬ 
tion of themselves through children. As one passes from 
courtship into home-making, one should be able to keep tbe 
exquisite personal happiness of the first flush of romantic 
feeling, while adding the wider and deeper interests which 
the home normally brings. The fact tliat tbe heyday of joy 
in marriage is usually transient is due to easily avoidable mis¬ 
takes. This lack of genuine and lifelong joy in marriage is 
among the di.sastrou.s results of the ])rudish teachings of 
the past. Prudes and ascetics never went so far as to deny 
the need of perpetuating the race, and the dignity of family 
life. But they refu.sed to recognize the great personal and 
social value of a genuinely happy sex life between lovers for 
its own sake. Sex, except as a means of perpetuating tbe 
species, was looked upon as a purely personal pleasure, and 
something to be ashamed of. One difficulty with this attitude, 
is that it has despoiled home life, and robbed the woman, as 
wife and mother, of her normal happiness, and has transferred 
romance to all sorts of unhealthy forms of incomplete sexual 
expression. In every civilization where this has happened 
there has been a decay of originality and beauty in the whole 
culture of the people. 

If the race is to continue to progress, the home must be 
preserved. Forces that tend to destroy this institution are 
at work and have been at work for a century. Of these prud¬ 
ery and ignorance are the most subtle and dangerous. 
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Sex Ideals of the Past. —In the great periods of every 
eivilization there has usually been a strong emphasis on ]>hysi- 
cal exercises, or at least physical skill, and general study of all 
the social and personal details of lovx'-making. Great per¬ 
sonal hardihood and strength, and emotional sensitiveness and 
beauty of manners have gone hand in hand. There is no 
better exam})le of the association of a high degree of civilization 
with an interest in the details of the love-life for its own sake, 
and the decline of originality and beauty in the arts when the 
ideal of love lost its unity, than the culture of Japan. 

Medieval Japan, which invented the art of flower arrange¬ 
ment, the tea ceremony and landscape gardening, brought the 
whole art of social intercourse between men and women and 
between men and men to a high degree of perfection. The 
arts of dress, of ])ersonal grooming, of etiquette were carried 
to a finish which tended to be overexquisite. But this same 
period developed an extraordinary muscular control and 
technique in swordsmanship and wrestling and an i<leal of 
hardihood, in devotion to one’s lord or country, as rigorous as 
any the world has ever seen. And the degree to which the 
])ursuit of lo\'e, through every possible refinement of feeling, 
dominated tlie upper classes in the great days which produced 
Ja])anese civilization is evident in the old tale of Prince Gengi. 
liater on, distinctions between two kinds of women—the 
mother and wife and the mistress—were made. The sweetness 
and devotion and self-effacing courtesy of the ladies of the 
Gengi ])eriod were left to the wife, and the brilliance and 
freedom and cultivation of all the arts of external appeal to 
the geisha. And there were never any real additions to the 
ideal of personal cultivation in Japan after that. For the 
ideal of love lost its unity and romance and became utilitarian 
or frivolous. 

This tendency to divorce romance and poetry from the love 
which founds the home and which should endure to the end of 
life, and to fix it on some unhealthy and partial satisfaction, 
has appeared again and again in Europe and always with 
socially disastrous results. The two greatest western ideals 
of personal conduct—the ideal of the Greek and the ideal of 
the Christian knight—began in a whole-hearted pursuit of 
physical superiority and skill and a formulation of many high- 
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minded and romantic ideals of love. But Greek idealism 
faded out iii I’latonic love, a purely si)iritual relation existing 
between persons of opposite sexes. 'Ihe medieval ideal of 
knighthood, to which we still owe our social forms and many 
ideals of conduct, became involved in all sorts of asceticism 
and self-denial, lifting the lady higher and higher on her 
pedestal till she faded away in moordight. 

Even when we are not conscious of them, these ideals of 
the past induenee us in all our emotional life. They meet us 
^ in the romances we read. They come down to us through the 
schools. It is a pity that against all the sickly idealism of most 
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Aptitude for athletics of a specialized sort possibly may be inherited. In 
this photograph appears a famous American professional baseball player (at 
right of group) with his two sons. One of these sons exhibits marked resem¬ 
blance to his father, also attaining success at the same sport; the son at left 
shows variation in inherited physical traits. 
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of the romantic tradition of Euroi)e we cannot set up the ideal 
of the Taj Mahal—the greatest single monument ever built to 
love and a woman. For Murntaz Mahal, the young queen for 
whom this exquisite marble tomb was designed, and to the 
glorification of whose sweet, pure, feminine personality the 
emperor, her husband, devoted his life and the resources of an 
incredibly great wealth, was the mother of eight children and 
went Avith her husband on all his military expeditions, travel¬ 
ing with the army and living in a lent. And through it all she 
retained so much charm for the emperor that her memory 
dominated the rest of his life, against the distractions of a 
great Oriental harem and uidiinited opportunity for self- 
i?)dulgencc. 

If lov'e and eomj)anionship of this quality could exist in a 
family of growing children, home and mother would then 
have new and more heautifid meanings, lint love of this sort 
demands great j)hysical vitality and an honest and unashamed 
maintenance of the ])hysical tic. 

Modeux ]M.\iuu.v(iE.— The romantic idealization of love 
Avhich has come doAvn to us in hooks and art from great periods 
in the jnist so alfects us all that most people enter the intimate 
association of marriage with anticipations of great happiness, 
'riiey may know of many unhaj)py marriages among their 
friends, hut they pass them by. “Such a catastrophe could not 
])ossil)ly come to our marriage”—this is the thought that stirs 
the heart of newly married lovers. 

But the feelings of courtship days gradually change. Each 
one Avill blame the other for the emotional antagonism that 
develops, hut it is due almost entirely to a physiological change 
in the feeling of husband and Avife. 

The lovers jar on each other heeau.se the physical attraction 
has ceased. The thrill that came from the touch of the hands 
or the caress of the lips has disapjAcared. AVe hear much of 
the s])iritual character of the association in marriage. Others 
dwell upon the importance of a feeling of friendship hetAA'een 
men and women in this sacred institution. Undoubtedly the 
difficidty often is that duties and responsibilities associated 
with marriage are not taken seriously by husband or Avife. 
They have not learned that loA'^e brings not only ecstacies, hut 
definite responsibilities which must be pi’operly assumed if the 
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relation is to continue to be happy. Nevertlicless, the highei 
feelings and the sense of duty and responsibility become mean¬ 
ingless if the physical attraction has been lost. The great 
primary necessity in marriage is to keep the charm and the 
contentment that belongs to the physical association each with 
the other. 

The main object of the following pages is to bring out the 
fact that the higher p^hysical instincts should be the guiding, 
directing force in marriage. Before assuming the responsi¬ 
bilities of marriage a man or woman must be at least a normal 
specimen of physical life. The more vigor and vitality he or 
she possesses, the more ably will the duties of marriage be 
performed. 

IxFi.rENCE OF Cirii.i)ii(X)D Teaching with Regaud 'ro 
Sex. —If perfectly healthy, normal human beings could enter 
marriage entirely uninfluenced by any teachings whatsoei'cr, 
or by ideals derived from literature, art and religion, they 
might be expected to find their own way to a hap])y ])hysical 
union. But this is now impossible. Throughout youth, which 
modern western civilization jirolongs artificially far beyond 
the age of puberty, young jieople are filled fidl of ideas and 
Sex Ideas notions which either degrade the whole idea of sex, or effect an 
in Youth unhealthy divorce between its emotional and jihysical vidues. 

Most people are hampered all their lives by the first hints 
of sex they received in early childhood. And these hints are 
in too many cases both false and filthy. Hundreds of neurol¬ 
ogists and psychiatrists are kept busy all the time ministering 
to the wretched victims of this false teaching. 

“Love and marriage can’t possibly be clean when childhood 
is dirty,” declares the author of Humanizing of Knowledge. 
“The dirty and distorted notions about life and love,” he de¬ 
clares, “which little children pick up in gangs, on street-cor¬ 
ners, in bed. by hearsay, on the school premises, in adult 
society, in all the twilight alleys of gossip and scandal, are the 
chameleon ‘damaged goods’ later refurnished for show and 
barter at the bargain counters of life: Love and Marriage,” 

The wonder is not that the greater number of people go 
through life with their emotional capacity damaged or poi¬ 
soned by what they have learned, or not learned in childhood, 
but that they do as well as they do in spite of it. Children come 
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into a world that is reeking with moral filth and mental nasti¬ 
ness. There is an adult eonspiracy of silence which denies 
them the protective truth and helpful knowledge with which 
they should he armed. They are forced to gather up bits of 
information, misinformation ajid half truths from any source 
from which they may be able to get it. The frank curiosity of silence 
childhood is regarded as indecent. Its constant reaching out 
for more knowledge is considered an evidence of depravity. 
Honest questions are answered with myths, fairy tales and lies. 

What wonder that there are so many shipwrecked children! 

What wonder that hysterics, neurasthenics, psychological 
wrecks of all kinds throng the office of the psychoanalyst, who 
oidy hy a slow and often agonizing process of questioning 
can get them to disgorge the filth which is making them ill! 



It has been found that children will learn about sex from one source or another 
at an early age. The parents’ part is to see that they learn the truth. 
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Hoodwinked by i^?nor:ince, and what is worse, misinforma¬ 
tion, young' people are left to fight life s battles bewildered. 
Eilled with doubts and fears, not knowing wlicre to turn, nor 
whom to go to for a<lviee, they flounder and stagger along. 
From all sides and from a thousand sourees there pours in on 
them the ever-inereasing stream of filth and nastiness. That 
any of them ex er survive it forever gives the lie to the hideous 
doctrine of lunnan de])ravity. 

Life to children is often made a nightmare, a terror. 
Youth is a round of mistakes and regrets. They grow up and 
get married. ..Vnd what marriages! “Love and marriage can’t 
possibly be clean xvhen childhood is dirty.’’ 

Society is an .iVugean stable full of sexual filth. Only by 
turning' the waters of truth from the rivers of knowledge into 
it can society be purged of its filth and childhood be given a 
fair chance and an even break. A moral Hercules who can 
arouse this world to a realization that its prudery, pruriency 
and hypocrisy are dragging its children down to ruin is the 
crying need of the times. 

Yet the world does make ])rogrcss, although often this 
seems to be exceedingly slow. The magazine Ph/fxical Culture 
from the first stood for a sane, wholesome attitude toward sex. 
It opposed the conspiracy of silence that forced children to re¬ 
ceive their sex instruction from questionable .sources. It 
fought for the teaching of the truths of life. It proclaimed 
the .saving power (»f truth and knowledge. 'Fhe stork and 
other birds, some of them rather unclean birds, it attempted 
to eliminate. 

This was dangerous work in the old days. But times have 
changed. The revelations during the late war aroused the 
government to the appalling .state of affairs. 'I'lic Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. and other organizations joined with the 
army and navy in the work of giving a belated sex education 
to our soldiers. 

Sex Hygiene fou the Young. —We confidently look for¬ 
ward to the time when sex hygiene will be as widely taught as 
hygiene of the body in general. The old conce])tion of sex as 
something nasty, vile, vulgar and unclean will pass away. The 
younger generation may well be thankful that it need not wade 
through the ignorance, prurient prudery and vulgar-minded- 
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PLATE 43. Campfire girls with their sleeping equipment after a night in the outdoors. 
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ness that the older generation had to come up through. Let 
us all rejoice that the light has been turned on and let us 
ask for more light. Most educators now agree that children 
should he taught the facts of life; that they should not be left 
in ignorance to l)attle with the evil forces they must meet. It 
is now recogni/.ed tliat ignoratice of the physiological facts of 
sex is the cause of a vast amount of moral waste. Many 
pitiful cases of moral and ])liysical ruin that have been due to 
such ignorance, could easily have been prevented by proper 
education. 

1 have reared my own children witli the one thought in 
mind of developing them into tine, splendid, upstanding speci¬ 
mens of womanhood and manhood. I want them to grow up 
into vital, vigorous men and women. I want them to be sturdy 
ajul de])endat)le and to have all the mental and ])hysical quali¬ 
fications for building homes of their own of which they can 
be ])roud. Already 1 have discovered that for girls so trained 
there is no awkward age. 'Phe j)eriod of bashfulness, of 
clumsiness, of inner unhappiness, which is su})posed to come 
between ten and twelve and to continue till between fourteen 
and sixteen, does not appear among girls who have been 
trained in swimming and acrobatic dancing and hav^e been 
given clear, definite and reverent instructions .about all the 
facts of life and rc])roduction by a loving father and mother. 
Girls trained in this manner are always graceful. They 
possess wcll-poiscd and beautiful bodies at every age, and free 
and courageous s])irits. 

Girls and boys alike should understand the details of their 
sexual natures. They shoidd be ])ossessed of this knowledge 
which is necessary, first of all, for their own protection, through 
all the dangers and emotional ])roblems of youth. In other 
words, each one of them should early know himself. “Know 
thyself” is one of the commands which has come down to us 
from the distant past. And you can disobey this mandate 
only at your peril. 

Sex and Peksonat. IMagnetism. —“Sex appeal” is a term 
often heard now-a-days. It is used to designate a quality 
which m.any people feel that they have lost, or of whose 
desirability they have only just become aware. Sometimes 
people use the wider term “personal magnetism,” or just “per- 
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Religious art in certain instances has idealized the renunciation of sex, as in 
Corregio’s masterpiece “The Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine.’* This painting 
portrays an idealized vision of motherhood, instead of its physical accomplish¬ 
ment. 

sonality.” But in every case they seem to be seeking' the same 
thing—that vivid aliveness which makes people attractive and 
beloved, which draws to them both general social popularity 
and the romantic love of one individual. There is ample justi¬ 
fication for this interest and this search. 

Inner A high degree of natural contentment, of bubbling high 

spirits, is possible to anyone of overflowing physical energy, 
perfect health and inner cleanliness. Enchantment and rap¬ 
ture come through love. The world is full of dull souls who 
have unknowingly cast aside the supreme experiences of 
living. 
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Ijove is foreign to their natures. Their affeetions have 
never been awakeneci or they are warped and distorted. They 
have failed to appreciate their possibilities. Romance touches 
them hut little. They are incajiable of deep, heart-stirring 
love. 

Naturally they cannot arouse affection in others. For 
personal appeal is mainly a suhconscious seeking for love and 
readiness to welcome it. ^Ve arc beloved in life mostly in pro- 
])ortion as we are ca])ahle ourselves of loving, and behind all 
personal attractiveness is ])rohahly a genuine wi.sh to attract. 

Whatever the man who seeks genuine happiness in life does, 
he should !iot make the mistake of dulling the instinct to love 
and to he loved. Instead he should intensify his emotional 
resi)onsiveness, should develop and ex])and it in every way. 
To he sure he is then increasing his ca])acity for suffering, but 
suffering, too, is something that makes for increase in per¬ 
sonality. If you have never experienced a love life that moves 
you to the depths of your being, you have missed life’s divine 
pur|)ose. Every human unit is entitled to live within a heau- 
lifid love story. You should find it and keep it. It is life’s 
greatest ob jective. Happy and fruitful homes cannot be built 
by any other means. Nations cannot grow in greatness and 
|)ower without it. Atid yf)u shoidd not minimize the impor¬ 
tance of removing every obstacle to an effective love-life and 
ac(puring every means of normal attraction if your personality 
is to he all that it may he. All talents, all powers, all natural 
graces blossom in the sunshine of loving and being loved. 

Many ])cople find happiness of this sort largely through 
accident, hut happiness in love, like all other happiness, de- 
])ends on knowledge and right habits and a readiness to grow 
and change and learn by experience. In the following discus¬ 
sion we will deal with the attitudes and false teachings which 
prevent ])eople from attracting love to themselves in the first 
place, and which make it impossible for them to find a proper 
hapj)iness in love, even after the lover is attracted. Sex is 
translated, in ordinary social life, and in one’s inner conscio\is- 
ness, into love and beauty and happiness. It normally ex- 
pi’esses itself in personal attractiveness and in the use of all 
social means of coming in contact with others and making 
oneself appear as desirable as possible. 


Normal 

Instincts 
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PURIT A NI S M 


Self- 

Indulgence 


People lack personal magnetism chiefly hecanse the influ¬ 
ence of the prude and the Puritan is still with them. Most of 
us had a few Puritans among our dearest relatives and teach¬ 
ers. the molders of all our childhood ideals, 'riie effect of 
Puritanism shows itself in physical rigidity, in a fear of music, 
of the dance, of joy and happiness and heauty. For what 
the Puritan and the prude fear is not the sight of the body 
but the beauty of the body. They do not mind thrusting upon 
your sight the crude and vulgar physical display involved in 
carrying around twenty-five or thirty pounds of superfluous 
flesh on abdomen or elsewhere, hut the beautiful bare limbs 
of a young girl in a hathing-suit shock them, 'flliey don’t 
mind the physical self-indulgence of consuming much more 
food than is good for them, but physical sensations lost in a 
glory of rapturous emotions arc anathema to them. 

It is not really immorality that the prude and the Puritan 
fear, hut heauty and joy. What they are really afraid of is 
not sex hut love. And hence this type of ])rudery which 
entered into the training of practically all young people a 
generation ago and still instils its poison intt) most of them, 
des])ite the brave protestations of educators, is ])articularly 
demoralizing to all development of personality which makes 
for beauty, glamour, warmth of emotion and genuine personal 
a j) peal. 

Everyone who desires a ha])py and useful life should make 
every elf<jrt to disabuse his mind of these early and vulgar 
impressions of sex, and to get full, elcan and reliable sex 
knowledge. And wherever a limitation of ])crsonality which 
prevents one from attracting love can be traced to early teach¬ 
ings of this sort, one must sim])ly train oneself to new habits. 

Even after the false ideas of sex are reasoned away, it is 
necessary to counteract their effects relentlessly through all the 
esthetic and social phases of personality. 'I’lie resistance to 
physical or emotional enhancement of the personality founded 
in early sex repression is extraordinarily strong and is fre¬ 
quently covered by most ingenious reasoning. It is remarkable 
how many excellent excuses the person who has learned to 
read anything and discuss anything and think anything about 
sex can still find for not learning to swim or to dance. If 
any reasons present themselves to you for not immediately 
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making your¬ 
self as healthy 
and heantiful 
as possible, for 
not enjoying 
tlie care of the 
body and the 
display of the 
body, and for 
not indidging 
in any and all 
social habits of 
yonr time, do 
not believe 
them. They 
are all cam¬ 
ouflage. 

Skx Wiikx 
Yotth Is 
Past. —fl'wo of 
the ways in 
which this ty])c 
of repression 
sliows itself is 
in a too early 
(leveloy)ment of 
dignity, and 
premature old 
age. There 
used to he a no- 



In Western civilization, monogamy has been upheld by 
chivalry. Art and literature have stressed the romantic, 
as well as the protective aspects of marriage. 


Age and Sex 


tion that sexual 

impulses declined after youth. IMany people, especially mar¬ 
ried women, would apparently hurry on all the signs of middle 
age in order to get away from tlie depravity of youth in this 
matter. They felt that there was an impropriety, a positive 
immorality, in remaining slender, and young and attractive 
after marriage. It might look as if one were out for sexual 
adventure. In fact, the married woman who remains beauti¬ 
ful, young and slim is still the subject of unpleasant gossip in 
many communities. 
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NORMAL LIFE 


Vitality and 
the Love 
Life 


It need hardly be said that such an attitude is the height 
of folly. There is no age at which one is hound to stop being 
physically attractive or to cease to love and he loved. 1 he 
maintenance of a healthy and beautiful body through long 
walks, proper food, bathing in sun, air and water, together 
with all the other means suggested in these volumes for build¬ 
ing resplendent vitality, will undoubtedly increase and prolong 
sexual desire and desirability. Hut the desire to escape from 
sex and love into the established routine of old age is itself 
a morbid one. Love at any age is the normal lot of man. 
The desire for affection will aj)])ear from time to time no 
matter how much you repress it. With increasing leisure, 
this desire will almost uneonsciously grow stronger, even when 
youth is past. 

liOve and appreciation are necessary to happiness. Some 
may go through the early years and ignore this normal craving, 
hut they usually live to regret it. lioneliness at any time-is 
often the source of misery and despair. Hut when we ])ass 
through middle age and approach the end of life, to he alone 
and friendless, without the affection of those closely allied to 
us by blood, is indeed a terrible misfortune. 

Neither early training, nor some misha]) in your emotional 
life, nor lack of knowledge, nor lack of health or social oppor¬ 
tunity, should be allowed to intervene between you and the 
fidfilment of all normal human life, 'riiere is a way out of 
all these difficulties and if you do not find the way, you may 
he turning aside from happiness that would satisfy the inner¬ 
most cravings of your very soul. Kxcrcise, such as walking, 
dancing, swimming, calisthenic drills that are used at home or 
in gymnasiums—any method that will bring into active use 
the entire muscular system will insure its symmetrical develoj)- 
ment. Your most valuable possession is represented in the 
possibilities that can he attained in a fine, strong, splendid 
body. You owe it to yourself to build such a physical organ¬ 
ism. You owe it to yourself if you desire to make the most of 
yourself not only physically and financially but in every 
other way. 

When you build a home and bring new human lives into 
existence, you mu.st remember that your body is inherited by 
these human entities. Their health, their vitality and their 
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happiness de- 
])end on what 
you pass on to 
them. There¬ 
fore, make 
your body 
glorious in its 
strength and 
health and 
symmetry, for 
hy so doing 
you glorify 
your own life, 
make it more 
complete, more 
satisfying, and 
fill it with the 
radiance that 
at times brings 
untold hap])i- 
ness. Hold up 
your head. 
S(juare your 
shoulders. Ap¬ 
preciate the 
]) o s s i 1) i 1 i- 
ties that are 



The stressing of spiritual ideals of maternity has been 
long accepted as an important office of art and literature 
in civilization. 


within your i*euc*h. AVith a fine, strong body, your daily duties 
will be effortless, and success and happiness will surely be 
yours. 

Perhaps the average man or woman will say: “But I have 
no time!” You might as well say that you haven’t time to eat 
or sleep. Proper exercise of the body is just as important as 
eating or sleeping. If you fail to build up the body you are 
missing most of the delights of life. The cai*e taken of the 
body, regardless of age, will not only prevent jagged nerves 
but will give you ambition, energy and determination. 

B. M. 



SEX— 

THE CHAIN 
OF LIFE 


Section 1 


New Views 
of Sex 


T here is abundant evidence tliat the world of today 
is becoming more normal and more rational in its at¬ 
titude toward sex and sex manifestations. This is but 
a part of the growing appreciation of the human body 
and its functions. It is concomitant with the decline and pass¬ 
ing of prudery—an expression of a more frank and honest 
attitude toward the basic facts of life, a sincere facing of the 
truth, which means toward sex and all human relations, an 
infinitely more wholesome, natural, and healthful attitude than 
that of the Victorian era. 

By ktiowing and understanding the truth, one becomes 
better able to put sex in its proper place in life. At present, 
interest is not so much in sex itself as in sex jjsychology. Here 
the world is almost wholly uneducated, and it is here that edu¬ 
cation is most needed. It is vitally necessary that men and 
women be set right on this subject. It is the i)urpose of this 
volume to forearm the young and unmarried against the jjerils 
of sex ignorance, and to assist the mature and married to at¬ 
tain readjustment of difficulties in their sex lives. 

Sex permeates the warp and woof of human life which it 
colors, glorifies, vitalizes. In its many ramifications it often 
appears to be the supreme factor in human destiny. Normally 
the source of infinite blessings, nevertheless, through the viola¬ 
tion of natural laws or even of man-made laws, it may become 
the source of trouble, distress and disaster. Yet the great 
mass of human experience, taken far and wide, ])roves that sex 
is the source of the deepest satisfactions, the keenest joys—the 
source of the greatest of all things—life itself. 

In its capacity for good or harm .sex is not unlike gravity, 
fire, and electricity. It is true that gravity causes the crum¬ 
bling wall or the loosened mountain-side to fall and crush out 
life in doing so; but also it is true that it holds the wall and the 
mountain-side in place until something shattei-s them. Gravity 
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.sustains the tallest tower of brick and stone, even the famous 
leaning tower of Pisa. Fire may burn and kill; but in the 
main it warms the homes, cooks food, cleans and presses 
clothes, runs trains. Electricity may wreck and destroy; but 
leashed and controlled, countless billions of explosions set off 
by it propel millions of .smooth-running automobiles, and the 
harnessed current drives countless lahor-.saving devices. So 
it is with sex, in the broadest aspect: one of the greatest forces 
in life, it is capable of annihilating those who abuse it; but to 
the wise it is the source of many of life’s keenest joys. 

Not only is sex the mains[)ring of romantic love, thus pro¬ 
ductive of beautiful spiritual and emotional experiences; not 
oidy does it lead to marriage, parenthood and all the blessings 
of that .sanctified inslilution, “home;” hut it is the root of all 
those varied characteristics and forces that combine to make 
/fU'» and ICO men, —or, in other words, that make comi)lete 
human beings. 

Sex is not limited to physical features. A man is a man, 
a woman is a woman, from crown of head to sole of foot, dif¬ 
fering not only physically hut mentally and emotionally. The 
feminine (pialities of woman and the masculine qualities of 
man permeate the entire being and give each of them intrin¬ 
sically different constitutions, characters, tcm))eraments, ca¬ 
pacities, idiosyncrasies, diatheses and mutations, as well as dif¬ 
ferent forms and secondary and tertiary physical sexual 
characteristics. 

Only by means of transmutation through abnormality 
produced by disease, accident or surgical operation can the two 
sexes approximate each other. Yet few men are wholly mascu¬ 
line, few women wholly feminine; there is some mixture of 
characters in nearly everyone. Allowing for those minor 
feminine characteristics in men that mean greater gentleness, 
compassion, sympathy and consideration, and the minor mascu¬ 
line characteristics in women that give them phj^sical power 
and mental ruggedness, there is still a vast and necessary dif¬ 
ference between the sexes. If this wei’e not true, the mating 
impulse might disappear or become so greatly reduced that 
the continuation of the race would he endangered. 

Two Important Basic Elements of Sex. —There 
are two main reasons why, in the past, the world has not ap- 


Various As¬ 
pects of Sex 
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lifp: forces 


Sex Attrac¬ 
tion More 
Than 
Physical 


preciated the dominant and far-reachinjif influence of sex in 
mankind’s spiritual and emotional life. The first is that ])eople 
have been inclined to limit their observation and consideration 
of the phenomena of sex to anatomical and physiological 
facts. The second is the tradition that the body in general, 
and the sex function in particular, are unclean. 

Naturally, with this overemj)hasis of the physical aspects 
of sex, the psychological channels of its expression were over¬ 
looked. 


Individuals find a glimpse of the truth in the beautiful and 
romantic ex])erience of “falling in love.” Actuated by exalted 
sentiments, they sense the glorified spiritual and emotional 
nature of this life-force. Also, in the relationship of a happy 
married life, many couples perceive these spiritual values. But 

for the most 
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Students of a Pennsylvania college receiving instruction 
in the care of the child as part of Home Economics 
course. 


part no just 
a])preciati()n of 
the s])iritiial 
and emotional 
signifieance of 
sex has been 
attained. This 
is one reason 
why adequate 
sex education 
is urgently 
needed. 

On the oi^e 
hand there is 
the com])laint 
that parents do 
not teach their 
children the 
truth about 
sex; on the 
other hand it 
is contended 
that the par¬ 
ents themselves 
have never 
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been taught and therefore do not know what to teach. Unfor¬ 
tunately, many of the old-fashioned books designed to tell the 
young what they should know on this subject, and even many 
hooks of the last one or two decades, have been so full of 
traditional prejudices and distorted facts that they have fallen 
far short of their original purpose. So today it is necessary 
not only to inform and educate, but also to refute and destroy 
the false teachings of some of the old writers upon this subject. 
It is hoped that any seeker after trustw'orthy information on 
sex matters will find in this volume those facts in which he or 
she is mo.st interested, the aim in pre2)aring it having been to 
jiresent the whole subject as now understood by advanced 
thinkers along these lines. 

WiiAT Is Sex? —Primarily, sex is the biological classifica¬ 
tion of living creatures into two indejiendent divisions, female 
and male. 

It is important to realize that those fundamental jjrin- 
eiples of existence, by which human l)eings are constitutionally 
either male or female, are not quite in the nature of sejiarate 
and distinct forces, but are intimate j)arts of the web of life; 
they exist oidy because of their relationshij) to each other, and 
because of the mutual attraction of one for the other. It would 
seem that these two principles, femininity and masculinity, 
are separated only that they may again come together—which 
exjjresses the meaning of sex as nearly as it is possible for the 
human mind to comprehend it. 

Femininity and masculinity appear to be a sort of polariza¬ 
tion, suggesting the well-known jjositive and negative jjoles 
of electro-magnets. The analogy is not perfect; but the power 
of attraction between the sexes is as persistent and ijowerful 
among those having a normal and healthy make-iqi as is the 
attraction of unlike magnetic jjoles. This is one of the facts 
to be reckoned with in human experience. Indeed, one may 
say that it cannot be ignored with impunity. Certainly many 
of those who shut their eyes to this fact, and attempt to 
throttle or stifie these natural forces, wreck themselves. 

Secondarily, sex is the selective agency of reproduction. 
Much of the prejudice and misunderstanding surrounding 
matters of sex arise from a narrow view of the workings of this 
essential agency. 


Beal Mean¬ 
ing of Sex 
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PASSION AND LOVE 


Mental Atti¬ 
tude toward 
Sex 


Outstanding anatomical facts and the manifest physical 
functions are apt to blind and confuse the tlioughtless. Prob¬ 
ably this is why people commonly refer to the magnetism of 
sex as “mere physical attraction,” or, perhaps, “animal pas¬ 
sion,” or, to use another popular term, as something “carnal.” 
That, at least, is leaping to conclusions. How can one assume 
that the attraction between the sexes is wholly a physical thing { 
To what extent is sex attraction spiritual Is it not a mani¬ 
festation of the nervous forces of the bodyIs not ncrve-force 
intelligent, commonly exjjressed in thought and feeling, as well 
as in sensation and the control of bodily movement and 
function i* 

I nets and novelists glorify romantic love; artists and com¬ 
posers of music create masterpieces under the insjiiration of 
sex emotion, sublimated into terms of creative effort. Indeed, 
all human experience demonstrates that sex is at once the 
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mainspring of human achievement and the source of life’s 
greatest beauties. Yet, in spite of these endless mental and 
spiritual manifestations of the sex impulse, people refer to it 
as a physical attraction, as an expression of one’s lower or 
baser nature, the animal instinct. 

Sex is not that. It is a normal part of life. It is really 
the racial part of life, meaning that part concerned with the 
continuation and perpetuation of the species, as contrasted 
with the individual. It is the instrument of immortality. Not 
the speculative immortality of the soul after death, hut the 
actual, endless ])ersistence of life made possible by the miracle 
of creation, manifest in reproduction. If life is wonderful, 
then sex is wonderful, since it is the vehicle of undying life. 

Hence it follows that if life is clean, sex is elean. 

Throughout the entire animal kingdom (above the lowest sex Not Anti- 
forms) the instinct of sex is the inl)orn impulse, craving or 
desire of one sex for the other, and, underlying the impulse, is 
a fundamental difference in the two sexes due to complemen¬ 
tary variations, glandular and chemical. 'I'he factors responsi¬ 
ble for the differences in the two sexes make “sex.” No 
normal man or woman can he wholly without sex. The only 
way one may become so is through some change that makes 
the individual not only much less man or woman but less 
human. 

'File majority of peoj)le look upon sex as influencing their 
lives only in a physical Avay. The truth is far from this. Sex 
influences not only every j)hysical ])rocess but also a large part 
of human thought and action, even extending to those that 
actually have nothing to do Avith physical sex. GroAvth from 
infancy to maturity and decline from maturity to senility de¬ 
pend largely upon sex, and are normal or abnormal as sex 
is normal or abnormal. 

Nearly eA'eryone looks upon life according to the condition 
of one’s sexual health or abnormality, though perhaps one is 
totally unconscious of this fact. Mental processes, profound 
or frivolous, moral, unmoral or immoral, are determined in 
large measure by unconscious sex influences. Mental and 
spiritual evolution from birth to death; sociability and con¬ 
viviality or exclusiveness and aloofness; capacity for earning’ 
a livelihood and obtaining some of the luxuries of life, eA^en 
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Many races are as yet so 
little influenced by civiliza¬ 
tion that they retain their 
ancient tribal customs in 
dress and ornament, as does 
this Borneo debutante. Fem¬ 
inine members of uncivilized 
tribes are often indicated as 
maidens arriving at ma¬ 
turity, or formally mated, 
by costume, ornamentation, 
-hairdressing and even physi¬ 
cal markings such as tat¬ 
tooing. 


the selection of occupation, pleasures 
and luxuries, as well as the capacity 
for work or play, for grief or glad¬ 
ness, for hate or love—these and many 
other human characteristics and emo¬ 
tions rest upon, and are largely de¬ 
termined by sex. 

The special senses of touch, taste, 
smell, sight and sound begin to de¬ 
velop soon after birth. Their exercise 
controls to a large extent the growth 
of the mind and the ultimate men¬ 
tality of the individual. Ilut con¬ 
tributing even more than these special 
senses to one’s mental development, 
individuality and personality is what 
has been called a special sexual sense. 
This is a constantly j)resent stimulus, 
im])ressing and influencing the brain 
and the nervous system and thus 
exerting a governing influence upon 
every organ and cell and every ]ihysi- 
cal and chemical process within the 
body. Pronounced changes occur in 
hoys and girls as they undergo transi¬ 
tion from girlhood and boyhood to 
the period of young womanhood and 
manhood. 

From this time on there is no fur¬ 
ther looking upon life from the simple 
point of view of the child. Femin¬ 
inity or masculinity manifests itself in 
the thought processes. The mating 
instinct begins to develop, each sex 
seeing in the other what it has been 
unable to see before, and beginning— 
consciously or unconsciously—the 
search for a person of the opposite sex 
whose characteristics stimulate and 
attract the seeker. 
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Anything which so permeates, activates, directs and modi¬ 
fies human bodies and functions as does sex cannot be either 
“good” or “bad.” Sex is not “moral,” nor is it “immoral”; it 
is non-^noral. It does not involve morality and has no relation 
to it. Sex is neither ethical nor unethical, religious nor irre¬ 
ligious. The sooner this fact is generally accepted, the sooner 
will there be normal sex expression, and, through this, more 
happiness and contentment and fewer physical and mental 
disorders. 


It does not follow, however, that all conduct pertaining to 
sex and all thoughts of sex are clean and proper. Obviously 
conduct is something entirely different from thought, 
'riioughts and feelings may arise spontaneously; hence one is 
not always responsible for them. During the time of life when 
men and women are sexually active, or capable of being so, 
they will all have thoughts and emotions regarding sex which 
may be regarded as anti-social. These are outside the field of 
morals and ethics, for their origin cannot be controlled. But 
if such thoughts were dxvelt ujion and elaborated, brought to 
mind consciously, or acted ui)on, the question of morality 
arises. Sexual desires are no more sinful than other physical 
desires; but their gratification may be reprehensible to the last 
degree. They shoidd be controlled. 

Fire, electricity, edged tools and explosives—all valuable 
servants of mankind—may be misused. One uses an jjx to 
chop wood for cooking and heating or—one may kill a neigh¬ 
bor with it. There is nothing moral or immoral in the ax, 
but there is in the conduct of the man who uses it. Confusion 
of ideas in the minds of many, however, results in attributing 
to the thing itself the evil of the abuse of the thing. This can be 
seen plainly enough in the matter of the ax, but in other 
similar cases it is not always so apparent. Some elderly people, 
for instance, have a prejudice against the violin because, as a 
“fiddle,” it provided music in their younger days for the less 
“religious” to dance to. Since dancing was a sin to many 
jjeople a generation or so ago, the “fiddle” is regarded by them 
as an instrument of the devil. There is nothing moral or im¬ 
moral in any musical instrument; but practically all musical 
instruments have been used in immoral places and to arouse 
the mating impulse. Just so, one may use sex properly and 


Dangers of 
Sex 

Ignorance 
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Prudery 

Sex 



rilOlOGRAlMI UNDERWOOD A UNDERWOOD 


In Mohammedan countries especially, the practice of veiling the face is an acces¬ 
sory to customs of clothing. In this photograph the second man from the left 
with hlack veil is the Sultan of Agadez (in the Sahara) with his wife at the ex¬ 
treme left and his male attendants at the right. 

wisely or one may abase and abuse it. Yet there is nothing 
inherently sinful in sex; it is only the man or the woman who 
is sinful in his or her attitude toward and exercise of sex. 
One’s thoughts and conduct count, not the sex fact itself; 
thoughts and behavior are determined hy the individual level 
of the mind and spirit. 

and It is clear, therefore, that a proper psychological attitude 
is essential to a rational comprehension of this subject. The 
traditional puritanical notion that “sex is vile,” that the re¬ 
production of human life is somehow unspeakably sinful, dis¬ 
qualifies one for a logical consideration of the subject. Notions 
of this kind have nothing to do with the realities of life and 
reasoning from false premises can lead only to error. When 
one realizes that the channel through which life is perpetuated 
and all the processes concerned with it are essentially as 
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pure as any other phase or fact of life, one can order one’s 
conduct on a rational and healthful basis. 

Prudery versus Purity. —No subject of such general 
interest and importance to mankind has been so steeped in 
ignorance, bigotry and superstition as this of sex. There is 
no subject regarding which speech has been so fettered and 
thought so suppressed. Freedom of speech and thought on 
religious and political matters has been won, but not even 
freedom of thought on the subject of sex has been secured. 
By degrees, civilization is imparting a wiser attitude toward 
tbe subject, but much undoing of past vicious teachings is still 
necessary. There is more leniency in attitude and action to¬ 
ward various ])hases of sex than formerly, yet in some matters 
minority opinions still rule, esiiecially before the courts. Such 
a condition breeds sbam and hypocrisy and drives the whole 
subject into dark and devious ways for expression. The 
young are not permitted to acquire through legitimate chan¬ 
nels the simple truths that would take the mystery out of sex. 
As a consequence, many people go through life in almost com¬ 
plete ignorance of any except the most crude and rudimentary 
phases of the phenomenon. 

Starting with the belief that sex is a mystery and that it 
is unimportant except as a physical exhaust valve, many people 
still pretend to ignore it and try to suppress any desire for 
enlightenment regarding it. 

There may be some matters in regard to which ignorance 
and superstition are comparatively harmless, but in the case 
of sex they are exceedingly dangerous. The person with er¬ 
roneous ideas of sex is certain to wreck the happiness of the 
one he or she loves, since the sexual relation is so involved with 
love, and this relation cannot be normal if the attitude toward 
sex is abnormal. Tbe mutual destruction of love by men and 
women through sex ignorance may take place between the 
young and unmarried as truly as between husbands and wives; 
and, more than by all other factors combined, children are 
estranged from their parents by blindness and bigotry, igno¬ 
rance, errors and falsehoods regarding sexual matters. 

During the first five centuries of the present era, when 
Christianity and paganism were joined in a life-and-death 
struggle, there developed a new attitude toward, and a new 


The Passing 
of Prudery 
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Sex in the 
Sark Ages 


philosophy regarding sex. The poorer classes, so downtrodden 
as to be unable to obtaih the bare necessities of life and de¬ 
spairing of any improvement in their condition, eagerly 
espoused the new religion which preached a life hereafter for 
those who denied themselves the pleasures of this world. 
Paganism gave way before the promise of eternal rewards 
and the new religion became a social movement, spreading 
from the slaves and freedmen to the upper classes. 

Early Christianity con.sidered sex sinful—an idea diamet¬ 
rically opposed to the pagan belief which apparently did not 
at all connect sex and morals. Life on earth was considered 
immaterial, and it was believed that the end of the world was 
near. IMen even submitted to castration that they might the 
better serve their new God and be less susceptible to tempta¬ 
tion. Sexual intercourse was condemned as a sin, and repro¬ 
duction was considered unholy. As a residt. women were 
loathed and despised. “Every woman,” said Clement of 
Alexandria (Titus Flavius Clemens), “ought to be filled with 
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sliame at the thought that she is a woman.” Temptation itself 
was a sin and woman was man’s greatest temptation, “the 
gateway to hell,” “the incarnation of evil.” One of the great 
religious leaders of the day, said to have been happily married, 
advocated celibacy and those who wanted to insure the salva¬ 
tion of their souls practiced continence. 

Whatever was pleasing to the body was held in disfavor; 
hence sex was regarded as not only worldly but unclean. 
Intercourse and reproduction Avere tolerated (until the end 
of the w'orld should come) ; but those who so indulged loathed 
themselves and their women; and the women, feeling them¬ 
selves degraded and perhaps “lost” so far as the future life 
was concerned, tried to stifle every sexual impulse, even their 
desire for motherhood. Nakedness, since it stressed the phys¬ 
ical body, was thought to be grossly sinful. These beliefs have 
had a disastrous influence upon morality through the past cen¬ 
turies and are still active for evil. 

Thus arose prudery, in the sense of affected and excessive 
modesty. This extreme attitude shifted gradually, partly 
because the world did not seem likely to end soon. Men 
rarely thereafter, out of religious devotion, became eunuchs, 
and eventually they came to look upon women and sex as 
necessary evils. 

The fact that most of the phases of sex are associated with 
emotion renders clarity of thought in this field difficult; for 
emotions are enemies of honest and unbiased thinking. Hence 
the individual is handicapped in his efforts to emancipate his 
own mind on this matter. Since sex is of such basic importance 
in life and exerts such a profound influence upon the physical 
condition, one should be able to think about it as rationally as 
about digestion or any other physical function. Fortunately 
an apjjroach is being made toward this level, and the begin¬ 
ning of a better understanding of sex and of a more rational 
sex conduct has been made. 

Natui-e’s purpose in the sexual relation is the creation of 
new lives that the race may continue. The happiness of love 
may be called a secondary sexual benefit, though necessary 
for the fulfilment of the chief purpose. Sex and the far- 
reaching emotion of love are instinctively private and personal 
in the lives of the lovers. It is right and proper that this 
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sliould be so. This 
element of privacy 
can be ipftiorcd 
only at the danger 
of developing vi¬ 
cious perversions. 

'Fhere is a vast 
difference, how¬ 
ever, between the 
privacy of love and 
the secrecy that 
obscures all ques¬ 
tions of sex. 
While one is in¬ 
stinctive and 
pro])cr, the other 
is artificial and 
dangerous, driving 
hoys a!id girls out 
of their homes to 
find the solution 
of mysteries that 
baffle them. This 
attitude shields no 
one. and by covering up j)erversities, licentiousness, and pro¬ 
miscuity, it degrades sex and the life that is horn of it. I'here 
are those who strive to order their lives on the illusion that 
ignorance, under the guise of innocence, is the proper attitude 
toward sex. This false reasoning has never worked, and there 
are a thousand factors which render impossible the dream that 
it ever can work. 

Immeasurable harm has been done by the belief that the 
rule of innocence should ap])ly more rigorously to the girl be¬ 
fore marriage than to the man. In practice, this idea is a 
cause of prostitution, which has been largely responsible for 
the spread of venereal diseases. 

Out of this double standard came another destroyer of love 
and married happiness. These '^innocent” young women were 
never really ignorant of what was tolerated in the world out¬ 
side their sheltered sphere. One of the phases of this vulgar 
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Public drinking cups and common towels are a serious 
disease danger. Although the germs of syphilis and 
gonorrhea do not live long outside the human body, 
infection may result from such indirect contacts. 
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secrecy is the whispering into the ears of these innocent girls 
that which couldn’t be told in a more open and honest manner. 
They learned too early in life of “those other women” and of 
their relations with men. Because of this fact sex became to 
them a thing of horror which, in many cases, destroyed their 
power of responding fully and freely to the sex appeal of their 
husbands. Often the marriage relation became a thing 
dreaded and feared. In this way frigidity was developed in 
many women. 

All this was the result of an incongruous effort to reconcile 
the overpowering sex impulse of the male with the needs of 
civilized society; but it brought happiness to few, misery to 
many, and helped to ])erpetuate the belief in the sinfulness of 
sex. When a girl, raised in a home of sex suppression and 
hypocrisy, marries a man who has gained his sex knowledge in 
the underworld, her attitude and emotion blend with his as 
badly as if they belonged to races from different planets. 

In its worst stage, ])rudcrv hid even the bodies of babies, 
than which there can be nothing purer, sweeter, more innocent. 
Many ])eople still consider it immoral to expose the bodies 
of toddling children, or even of infants to sunlight for the 
good of their health. Many remain away from bathing beaches 
rather than see “bold” and “brazen” women exposing their 
forms, or they go merely to look for what seems to them 
obscene. 

The person with such a mind is a sexual pervert, a moral 
menace. He interju’ets language and actions as having ap¬ 
plication to sex when no such application is intended, or finds 
vulgarity in references made without such motive. Knowing 
no decency and no purity, he cannot recognize them when he 
sees them in others. His attitude toward sex engenders 
hypocrisy and all manner of secret and unnatural practices. 

The attitude of the average pei*son toward sex depends 
largely upon social and racial taboos; upon early teachings, 
environment and, in general, culture. What is accepted as 
proper among some peoples is tabooed among others. All 
races and groups of j)eople have their taboos and their 
licenses; yet in these there may be no question of morality or 
immorality. For instance, the Eskimo may offer his wife to 
the casual visitor, and both he and his wife will feel offended 
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if the offer is refused. To them there is no immorality in the 
act; this is simply their method of expressing hospitality. 

Among many tribes of savages—in the Pacific islands, in 
Central Africa and elsewhere—sexual practices exist that 
seem strange to Americans. Not only do they permit sexual 
indulgence during adolescence, but they permit and encourage 
sex play among their children; and when the sexual cravings 
become more urgent, after adolescence, they even provide 
special dwellings where they can he gratified without molesta¬ 
tion. Yet they have their taboos, to which they hold as re¬ 
ligiously as Americans hold to theirs. 'Fliey are tiot tf)tally 
promiscuous, for even in adolescence it is ex])ected that one 
pair will remain “true” to each other for some time, and there 
is a strict taboo against incest (intei’course between brother 



Among practically all peoples there is great concern for the hanniness neace 
and stability of marriage. Here. Zulu bridesmaids and wedff SttlkdaX 
in a bizarre dance, are sweeping away evil spirits who might, as^they beUeve’, 
bring trouble to the marriage that is being celebrated. ^ 
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and sister and with uncle or aunt or other members of the 
immediate family). As a rule their marriages, except those 
of the chiefs, are monogamous. In fact, it has been claimed 
that “civilized” people coxdd learn much from them in the art 
of love and rational sex conduct—at least, after adolescence. 
Also it has been said that there are hardly any savages in such 
lands as Africa—except those that arrive from Europe. There 
is nothing immoral in these unmoral savages, nothing licen¬ 
tious in the strict sense of that term. 

From the prudish state of our society many today are 
making noble efforts to find a way of escape. But the escape 
is not easy, since mid-Victorian minds and medieval laws still, 
to a large degree, rule sex conduct. Many cramped minds are 
still high in authority, not oidy in government but in church 
and school and general society. It is part of the traditional 
faith of such people that honest discussion of. or the giving 
of information concerning sex must be evil. Hence it is dif¬ 
ficult for anyone to help others to a better xxnderstanding of 
sex without being misunderstood and condemned. 

Against sucb minds as determine for tbe masses what is 
right and what is wrong, the honest reformer has no better 
chance of proving the purity of his intentions than had the 
man w'ho, when accused of crime, was made to walk through a 
raging fire on the theory that if he were innocent he would 
not be harmed. 

The moment anyone attempts to turn the light of truth 
upon the sex problem, moralists conclude that the light-bearer 
must be an advocate of the evils he .seeks to expose. There are 
few sufficiently stout-hearted to risk ostracism and the wrath 
of society in general and the self-appointed arbiters of society 
and morals in particular; but there are a few pioneers and they 
are the ones who are preparing the way for an ever-increasing 
army of sex missionaries. 

Since the earliest days of his public career, the writer has 
held the honest and profound conviction that the traditional 
policy of silence, hypocrisy and secrecy regarding sex matters 
was and is one of the greatest evils that afflict society and that 
the real evils of sex can be successfully fought only with the 
aid of truth and light, given freely not merely to the leaders 
in high places but to the rank and file of mankind. 
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It seems to him that the most effective way to bring about 
a better attitude toward sex is by a dispassionate and truthful 
presentation of the subject, giving just as much attention to 
the beauties and the enjoyments of sexual life as to its dangers 
and miseries. 

The present generation has made tremendous strides in 

getting away from 
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That clothing may be used to accentuate sexual appeal 
to greater degree than does lack of clothing is illus¬ 
trated by this type of costume. The photograph shows 
a promenader upon a beach on the South Atlantic sea- 
coast. 


the fetish of prud¬ 
ery. One is no 
lon^^er shocked 
wlicn a mother 
nurses her baby; 
nor does one con¬ 
demn the display 
of feminine ankles 
and legs observ¬ 
able on every 
street of every city 
and town in tbe 
land; nor does one 
hesitate to spend 
all tbe time neces¬ 
sary in the bath¬ 
room to make one¬ 
self wholesomely 
f resb. Clothes, 
es])ecially women’s 
clothes, have be¬ 
come more ration¬ 
al. The propa¬ 
ganda for sim and 
air-baths, as a re¬ 
sult of the demon¬ 
stration of the 
health value of 
sunlight and air in 
direct contact with 
the body, is work¬ 
ing a further 
change. A greater 
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degree of exposure of the body on the bathing beach and in the 
theater and on the screen has destroyed much of the old idea 
that the baring of a woman’s legs and the revealing of her un¬ 
draped form can have no jiurpose other than that of inciting 
the lustfidness of man. 

The beauty of a woman’s body has no more to do with sex 
attraction than the sparkle of her eyes or the smile of her lips 
or the music of her voice. '^I'here is no more reason for hiding 
her body than for hiding her face. Here reference is made, of 
course, to exposure of the general contour and of the arms, 
legs and trunk, not including the organs of sex. Because they 
are sec-ondary sexual organs, the breasts of woman may also 
be excluded. A state of society in which at least this stage of 
nudity (as distinct from complete nakedness) was universal 
or common would be infinitely more wholesome than that from 
which humanity is now emerging. 

Any unbiased scientist wlio has studied this subject among 
savage races knows that nudity, far from inflaming the sex 
desires, has the opposite effect. In speaking before the Sexual 
Reform Ijcague in London, in 1929, George Bernard Shaw 
said that clothes add to sex appeal. Among other things, he 
said: “Two sets of peo])le cultivate sex appeal. One aims to 
mininiize sex appeal by a maximum of clothes and the other 
aims to maximate sex ap})cal by a minimum of clothes. They 
are both hopelessly wx’ong; the only method of creating sex 
appeal is by clothes. The voluptuous woman of the Nine¬ 
teenth t entury w.as a masterjxiece of sex appeal, l^^verything 
about her, except her cheeks and nose, was a guilty secret. 
'Die Victorian age was exceedingly immoral and affected with 
the disease of exhibitionism. In England nudism, as practiced 
in Austria and elsewhere, is unpopular, because people still 
cling to sex appeal. Women largely have progressed toward 
nudity, wherefore sex appeal has vanished. Bring back clothes 
and it would be increased. ” 

Bertrand Russell, speaking before the same league on the 
same occasion, said that when nakedness becomes the fashion 
it will be necessary for women to resort to some other style in 
order to attract men, inasmuch as their nudity will ruin their sex 
appeal. This is the attitude of a great many frank and un¬ 
biased thinkers. It is the hidden thing that becomes the de- 
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sired. The scientists say that in tropical countries clothing 
originated in instinctive playing at hide-and-seek to inflame 
curiosity; in other words to incite sexual passion. The un¬ 
usual is the sensational. In a clothed society the nude woman 
is conspieuous and men’s attention is centered upon her. In 
a nude society it would be the fully clothed woman who would 
attract attention. 

The fact that most of this discussion regarding nudity 
seems concerned with the female rather tlian with the male 
body may need some explanation. Certainly the male body 
is not less beautiful than the female. Indeed, many artists 
maintain that the body of the well-developed man is a thing of 
intrinsically greater beauty than that of any woman. But it 
must be conceded that the nude male body (if the sexual 
organs are cov'ered) gives little concern to even the ])rudish 
mind. It is the female l)ody that agitates tliose who are ob¬ 
sessed by sexual fears. Tbe reason for this may be instinctive, 
arising from the fact that the female is the sexually-pursued, 
and therefore tbe sexually-alluring sex. 

Now that girls and women have earned the right publicly 
to possess legs, they are likely to demand still more freedom 
of the body. Further progress in this direction must be an 
evolution, but may come with accelerating speed. Indeed, 
many European countries are already far ahead of America 
in this respect. Throughout Euro 2 )e, especially in Austria 
and Germany, nude cidts exist and yet the morals of those 
peoples do not seem to have degenerated. The limits of the 
mov^ement cannot be foretold, but it may be assumed that it 
will stop short of comjjlete nakedness. 

Let it be emphasized that clothes eannot make people 
moral. Observation of nude and clothed j^eoples has proved 
the opposite to be true. Morals depend upon training and 
modesty. Custom changes the reaction toward bodily cover¬ 
ings or their absence. The bold woman was robbed of her 
advantage when other women began to display their forms. 
When the evolution now in progress has been completed, 
womei) may frankly hope to win masculine admiration by the 
possession of beautiful bodies, evidence of health and perfect 
womanhood, as they have hitherto by beauty of countenance. 

Beauty of form is a much more honest basis for love than 
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mere facial beauty. Each, of course, is desirable; but lieauty 
of form is a much more reliable evidence of fundamental ^(jod 
health and capacity for love and maternity than mere facial 
beauty. Under the old practice of body-hiding many a man 
wooed and married an attractive face only to find that he was 
mated with a woman whose body was so poorly developed and 
so unattractive that his love turned to repulsion. Too often 
this meant a neglected wife and outside loves for the man. 
One result of the increasing escape from prudery is that the 
well-developed woman, who may have a less attractive face 
than some of her weaker sisters, has a better chance to win 
the'love of a worth-while man. 

Faces are not easily changed, but honest effort will vastly 
improve the form and bodily beauty of any young woman and 
of many older ones. Hence girls and young women who. in a 
prudish age, would have bad a poor chance in the matrimonial 
market because of the lack of facial beauty, may today, by 
developing attractive bodies, win the admiration of the sensible 
man who looks below as well as above the chin when choosing 
a wife. True beauty is synonyjuous with health, and health 
is not local; it resides in the entire body from the hair to the 
toes. No man or woman shoukl marry until he or she knows 
the physical, mental and emotional make-up of the prospective 
mate. 'Fliis it is easier to know now than in former years, be¬ 
cause of the greater freedom of the body and the franker dis¬ 
cussion of all subjects concerned with life. 

A natural curiosity about the body begins early in life, 
but curiosity about sex is aroused chiefly by the manner in 
which some innocent question has been answei'ed or ignored. 
Children early in life notice the physical differences betAveen 
the sexes, but their guileless inquiries can be so ansAvered as 
not to arouse a morbid interest. The ansAvering of such ques¬ 
tions may determine the development of a normal or a biased 
point of vieAv of sex. 

No one can doubt that the average parent has a deep and 
sincere love for his or her child. But pai’ents not infrequently 
are the greatest menace a child could haA'e. Especially is this 
true of mothers in regard to their daughters. They consider 
it their duty to “shield” young girls from everything impure, 
and since, to them, sex is the most impure influence and fact 
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in life, they so represent it to their daughters, not realizing 
that they are thus picturing their own inharmonious and un¬ 
happy sexual life. These girls are sent to tlie marriage altar 
and to the nuptial couch “innocent,” ignorant, helpless, afraid 
and unprepared to meet their husbands as etpials in the new 
life of which give and take, reciprocity, interchange and eom- 
promise form so large a part. 

“Good women,” are the cause of mueh indecency, much 
misery and unhappiness, of which they are totally unaware. 
And “good men” do almost an e(iual amount of harm. It may 
seem a cruel thing to say, hut “good” women and “good” men, 
with their puritanical, prudish, obdurate minds, have ruined 
nioi’c girls and hoys than had men and women ever have. II av- 
ing substituted lies and deceit for truth, they have ])erpetuated 
man’s greatest moral hoax—the hoax that sex is evil and that 
legal marriage without love is good. 

When an attempt is made to conceal sex facts, the sex 
instinct grows rapidly. Youth is certain to yield to the power¬ 
ful temptation to investigate, and in investigating learns much 
that had better not be learned. Such ignorance and misinfor¬ 
mation is likely to be carried into, and perhaps throughout 
married life, making misery all the Avay. If the mystery is 
stripped from sex and the facts are taught, less knowledge 
likely to blight the body, mind, morals and happiness will be 
obtained through underground channels. 
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M arriage Axi) Its History. —The history of 
marriage is the history of jjrogress toward sexual 
morality, every step of which, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, has had as its object the welfare of 
the race, and particularly the welfare of the children of the 
i-ace. 

Among the lower animals the union of the two sexes is al¬ 
ways for the sole jmrpose of procreation. Yet many animals 
practice monogamous marriage; that is, one male and one 
female pair and have the companionship of each other for a 
season or, infrccpicntly, for life. JMonogamous marriage arose 
at an early jieriod in the history of man and for many ages 
woman’s virtue has been considered her most valuable 
possession. 

Today conditions seem to indicate that civilized nations 
are losing their regard for monogamous marriage and female 
virtue; even woman herself is not so jealous of her virtue as 
formerly. The ])resent sex freedom has been termed a sexual 
revolution. Judge Jien Lindsey has called it ‘Jhe revolt of 
youth’'; but it is not limited to youth. There has been a de¬ 
cided change in attitude toward marriage. In fact, this insti¬ 
tution seems more unstable in America than elsewhere, though 
the same question is agitating Lnglish minds. It cannot be 
denied that marriage is entered into less seriously than 
formerly. 

Divorces are increasing and probably infidelity also. Trial 
marriages and trial separations are numerous. Marriage, di¬ 
vorce, and remarriage take place in rapid succession and 
children are shunted back and forth between their parents 
whom they thus may eventually despise, while the parents are 
so interested in their own pursuits that both their parental 
duties and the disrespect of their children are ignored. Women 
have earned economic indeiiendence, so, unless marriage 
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promises more in the way of success and social standing than 
they can secure hy their own efforts, they are little interested 
in it. Other things have become more important to youth and 
many older people than marriage; hciicc the tendency to avoid 
marriage, or to postpone it until well after the most favorable 
age for it. namely, in or before the early twenties. Neverthe¬ 
less the sexual urge, which is as natural as hunger, remains 
and seeks gratification. 

Youth is rarely interested in sid)limation of sex, and it 
seems likely that tho.se in whom there is an unconscious sub¬ 
limation either are late in maturing or have a deficient .sexual 
instinct. Many young people, especially girls, have had suf¬ 
ficient moral training and have enough instinctive modesty 
and will-power to protect their chastity. In spite of that, 
“nibbling” at love is ahnost universal among all except the 
.senile. Even those who pern)it only n)inor liberties play with 
these liberties and derive erotic excitement from them. In all 
ca.ses there is likely to be a progressive increase in liberties 
allowed until the strength of the mating urge sweeps even the 
virtuous across the threshold. 

Changix(; Conditions.— Sexual vigor is closely as.sociated 
with strength and energv’ of the muscles. In earlier stages of 
civilization both sexes expended much physical energy in ob¬ 
taining the means of life. Nowadays less jihysical strength 
is thus spent, so po.ssihly energj’ may he concentrated to a 
greater degree in the sexual system. Formerly there was in 
the home an honest attemjit at the development of culture and 
comjianion.ship; but today parents have so many outside in¬ 
terests and the father is so preoccupied with his efforts to 
secure material wealth that home training is almost entirely 
neglected and children, youths and maidens are allowed to find 
their amusement, education and “cidture” wherever they 
can. 

Religious training during the Victorian era was practically 
universal except, perhajis, in the largest cities. Nearly every¬ 
one went regularly to church, those who did not being con¬ 
sidered profane and disreputable. Church attendance and 
outward display of religion never make one moral hut regular 
attendance at a hou.se of worship e.stahlishes at least some 
moral restraint. Today thousands of young people have no 
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Among the natives of the New Hebrides, islands in the South Pacific, the male 
natives isolate their offspring from the females of the tribe. This is a form of 
taboo of the tribe’s women. 

religion and little interest in etliies. 'I'hey are, in faet, pagan 
or worse. A jiagan ntiiy be as moral as the most (levont 
Christian, the dilferenee being in outward aets of worship 
rather than in morals; hut without a eonstant goad toward 
morality many per.sons, perhajis. are inclined to run wild. 

Put all these factors together and it would he surprising 
if there were not much .sex freedom and license. This sex 
freedom is fraught with grave danger to the yonng people 
themselves, to society in general find to the future of the race. 
Knowledge of means for the prevention of venereal disease is 
wide-spread, the World War having furnished the opportunity 
for the dissemination of this information. But many persons 
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are careless, thoughtless, reckless, ignorant and gullihle. 
Hence tlicse diseases are still prevalent. 

Contraception also is better understood hy the youth of 
today than hy most married adults of a few decades ago. This 
information has been gained in spite of the efforts of moral¬ 
ists to keep it hidden. But again many are careless, thought¬ 
less, reckless, ignorant or gullihle. and hence many become 
prcgtiant. Infanticide as a result is not uncommon and every 
city has foundlings to provide for. Sex-free hoys and girls 
often are promiscuous, and youthful ])romiscnity does not 
augur well for successful marriage. Possibly both men and 
women are naturally polygamous; when they begin by being 
j)romiscuous they may continue to be so after marriage, 
despite vows of fidelity. 

Working side by side with girls in the business world, man 
no longer places them on ])edestals and there has been a pro¬ 
gressive relaxation of vigilance on the part of each. Familiar¬ 
ity ripens often into general misbehavior and disregard of 
conventions. Contrast the inijiuet of many years ago, or even 
the dances of thirty years ago, with the dance of today. The 
close physical contact of the dancers, the scant and dia])hanous 
clothing of the girls, music that arouses passion, loosen prac¬ 
tically every bond restraining the dancers to decency and 
morality. It is not surprising that a fairly large percentage 
leave the dance hall inllamed with amatory and erotic desires. 
The present-day lKK)ks, also, are extremely suggestive and 
may stir the sexual imagination to such a j)itch that the sex 
desire becomes imperative. 'I'he motion picture, it is claimed, 
breaks down the reserve of many girls and makes them yearn 
for the voluptuous pleasures of the “heroine.” 

An attempt has been made to emphasize some of the con¬ 
ditions that lead to slipshod morals, sex freedom, and sex 
license. The condition is here and the ])roblem cannot he 
dodged. The question is, where will it all end? No one as 
yet can answer that (picstion. It .seems certain, however, that 
the world will never go back to the moral code of a few decades 
ago. Though the pre.sent is disconcerting, the future is not in 
grave danger. This period is merely one of readjustment. 
It Mr a revolution, and as a revolution, though the participants 
are unconscious of it, it has a positive goal. That goal is a 
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better understanding between the sexes; woman emancipated 
from wedded slavery; her escape from the uncomfortable and 
dangerous pedestal to which man raised her; and finally her 
refusal any longer to he shifted and shunted about at the dis¬ 
cretion and pleasure of man. Obviously the greatest change 
has been in the feminine half of the race. Men have always 
been ready and eager to possess the female, but there have 
always been conventions and laws, the ])ur])ose of which was 
to jjrotect men in their rights to the particular woman or 
women whom they claimed. 

It is evident that something of the refinement and solici- Companion- 
tilde that existed formerly between the sexes, something of the Sexes 
the chivalry and the teiulerness of their relations, has been lost. 

Yet when this movement of sex freedom has had its effect and 
stability is again restored, doubtless it will he found that a 
definite gain has been made. Man will have developed a more 
wholesome and genuine respect for woman, based upon a 
clearer understanding of her physical, mental, emotional and 
sex nature. Woman will have learned the weaknesses of man, 
his perversities iind peculiarities, and how to use these for his 
and her good. 'Fruc companionship will develop hetween the 
sexes, and man will find that his need of woman is absolute, 
that she is of as much importance to him in the new relation¬ 
ship as she was in the old. 

No doubt there still will he a preponderance of women 
with the mother instinct, women “horn for motherhood” and 
for home-making. In all jirohahility there still will he many 
men who will have need for such women, whose worth they will 
he able to appreciate. Hence a semblance of the conventional 
marriage of today will he carried into the future, though al¬ 
most certainly on a more restricted scale. Children Avill still 
he horn into the world and loved and cared for and reared to 
he useful citizens. For a long time to come there still will be 
an occasional large family, though as birth control becomes 
generally reeogni'/ed and legitimatized, small families will be 
the rule. But the race will not die out for want of the instinct 
of motherhood, which, with rare exceptions, is inherent in 
women. Nor will license develop to such an extent as to de¬ 
generate the race. Though the present transition stage is far 
from ideal, the outlook for the future is not discouraging. 
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There is no need to endorse sex license, but there is need 
for more tolerance. Eventually more tolerant laws will be 
passed. While there is turmoil at present, it is confidently 
believed that men and women are headed toward stability and 
understanding. In everything that really matters, the world 
is steadily becoming a better j)lace in which tf) live. In com- 
j)arison with the countless centuries of human existence the 
])rcsent period of sex unrest is but a fiasb in the pan. What¬ 
ever transient harm residts will be overbalanced by ])ermancnt 
good. The sex urge aiul the mating instinct will remain as 
long as humanitv lasts. Graduallv mankind will learn how to 
use these instincts for the universal good rather than for indi¬ 
vidual selfish pleasure—and possible self-destruction. 

Marriage is of a dual nature. It is an institution, and it is 
a purely personal relationship between a man and a woman. 
In the arrangement of primitive marriages love and affection, 
as civilization knows them, were of less importance than con¬ 
venience and necessity. The family was a unit of pnxluction. 
a little state within itself, and it was necessary that it should 
remain comparatively stable. Sinee tbose times marriage has 
passed through many j)hases—from that in which the racial 
instinct ruled and only a sexual mate and willing worker were 
required or desired, to that in which both participants are 
highly individualized and in whom there is need for mental 
and spiritual as well as sexual mating. In the personal rela¬ 
tionship between the partners, marriage has passed from the 
.stage in which the woman devoted her time and energies ex¬ 
clusively to motherhood and domestic obligations to the .stage 
in which she has an individuality of her owti, with her own 
personal interests. 

Primitive institution of marriage has varied, and still varies, ae- 

Feopies cording to the state of develojiinent of a people. From the 
earliest times it has existed and from a study of primitive 
peoples much may be learned of marriage as it was practiced 
before the dawn of history. Throughout the course of this 
institution there have been various motives for marriage. 
Possession, indisputable and inviolate, by man of his mate, is 
a primal motive of marriage that has been stressed by leading 
writers on human institutions. Originally the majority of 
marriages took place through the need for mutual aid in the 
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Civilized weddings are not always devoid of picturesque custom. This photograph 
of bride and groom passing beneath oars held by the husband’s rowing»club- 

mates, helps to prove this. 

strnpfgle for existence, and this still is the motive amon^ some 
primitive races. 'I'he desire for children also has been a mo¬ 
tive, hut doubtless less often than is commonly supposed. 
Some primitive peoples have not associated the sex act with 
prej^nancy, but have attributed childbirth to supernatural 
agencies. 

Mutual sympathy operates as a motive in civilized coun¬ 
tries, but it is doubtful if it was or is an appreciable factor 
among many primitive tribes. Passion and sensuality have 
formed the basis of countless marriages, while temporary in¬ 
fatuation has been responsible for as many more. It might be 
well to state that in such cases the marriages not infrequently 
have resulted happily. Many marriages have been entered 
into through the ambition of one or the other of the par¬ 
ticipants, or for financial profit, or have been merely drifted 
into through carelessness and indifference. 

It is, perhaps, desirable to survey the long road up which 
mankind has traveled from the earliest marriage custom to 
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the present conv'entional parental marriage. Among the 
interesting and important books on tliis subject are: August 
Rebel’s Woman, Westermark’s Ilislori/ of Marria(/c, Mor¬ 
gan’s Ancient Sociologij, Keyserling’s The Book of Carriage, 
and Frazer’s The Golden Bough. 

Primitive Sex Ci’stoms.— In low stages of savagery man 
may have been promiscuous, after the maimer of lower ani¬ 
mals. Yet there are rarely found today any races among 
which this practice exists, except ])rcmaritally. In this com¬ 
plete sexual promiseuousness, incest would be a common jirae- 
tiee, and unions between brother and sister, father and 
daughter, mother and son would occur. Rut taboos against 
incest were established by primitive peojiles at an early stage 
of their culture, though the reasons for these talioos have not 
as yet been discovered. However, in these tribes there are 
various conceptions of relationship, and as a result they often 
taboo marriages between individuals or groujis of individuals 
regarding whom civilization would liml no contraindicating 
factors. 

Just what the first form of marriage wiis is not now dis¬ 
coverable. It is certain, however, th.at marriage by eajiture 
was an early form practiced by widely sejiarated tribes. In 
this case there was no ceremony, of course. 

Another early form of marriage-or the earliest, according 
to some authorities—presumed to have been jiraeticed was 
communal or grou]) marriage. In this form all the women 
of a social group belonged to all tlie men in the .same group. 
This form is not known to exist today, and .some authorities 
question its existence at any time. 

A type of marriage considered by some as a survival of 
communal marriage is the punnJuan faniilif. This consisted 
in the marriage of a group of brothers to a group of sisters, 
each woman lieing the wife of all the men and each man the 
husband of all the women. This form of marriage was form¬ 
erly prevalent among the natives of Hawaii, and is jiresumed 
to have existed elsewhere. 

Another form of j^oup marriage, still existent among 
several tribes of primitive people, especially certain tribes in 
Australasia, includes monogamy, polygamy and polyandry. 
A man may form a monogamous marriage, but for various 
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reasons, such as the receipt or offer of presents from other men 
or the desire of the wife for another husband, may consent to 
share her, while he himself may take partial wives in addition 
to his chief wife. The chief, especially, shares the wives of 
other men of the tribe. The wives live with their husbands, 
but occasionally give themselves to their partial husbands. 
Men Avho have several wives of this sort consider multiple mar¬ 
riages an honor and are looked up to as important personages; 
and the more ]iartial husbands a woman lias the more highly 
she is regarded by her ])rimary husband. 

I’rimitivc peojiles, indeed certain uncivilized tribes today, 
have not realized that sexual congress results in childbirth, 
hjvcu with recognition of the truth of this matter, promiscuity 
clouded definite knowledge on the mother’s part as to Avho was 
tlie father of her children. Under such circumstances, cer¬ 
tainty could be assured regarding the rightfulness of inherit¬ 
ance only through the mother. 'Fliis gave rise to matriarchy. 
The children belonged to the mother’s elan; the mother was 
the head of the family and the guardian of property, religious 
rites and traditions. This social order exists today in several 
tribes of Australasia. 

’I'he next ev^ohitionary step in marriage consisted in the 
replacement of group or communal marriage by individual 
marriage, or marriage between single pairs, yet without ex¬ 
clusive cohabitation. This union continued during the pleas¬ 
ure of both partners, Avhieh often was for life. Marriage 
between relatives was prohibited. The male left his own tribe 
and joined the tribe into which he had married. In this mar¬ 
riage the children knew their father as well as their mother, but 
kijiship Avas reckoned through the latter and they belonged to 
the mother's tribe, Avhile the fortune of the family Avas ti’ans- 
mitted through her line. Woman Avas undisputed mistress of 
the house. The males Avere merely re<iuired to provide food 
and the necessities of life. They might be fond of, and help 
care for their children, but it Avas the mother’s brother to Avhom 
they looked up and from Avhom they accepted direction. When 
the man died his weapons and clothes, Avhich constituted his 
oidy personal property, Avere bequeathed to the tribe to which 
he formerly belonged. The main fortune remained in the clan 
of the mother. Among some tribes the wife might join her 
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husband’s tribe and yet retain the rights of descent through 
her line. 

When the nomadic period of human evolutioti merged into 
the pastoral, with the training of animals and the breeding of 
herds, there developed sources of wealth before unthought of. 
'Fhe males, who formerly had been only the providers of food, 
now assumed a more imj)ortant role, since they not only ])ro- 
vided but also controlled the sources of food. This auto¬ 
matically made man ruler and head of the family, as well as 
leader in ^v ar. IVith this increase of janver came an increase 
in the possessive inclinations of man, the beginnings of the 
policy: “His to take who hath the power; his to hold who can.” 
Lands, herds and chattels became ])rivate pro])crty, and the 
principle of descent through the male line was adopted. 'I'liis 
brouglit into being o!ie of the fundamentals of the ])resent 
marriage system, in which strict fidelity is exacted from the 
wife. Obviously, inheritance in the male line rtsiiiircd that the 
father should know his own children, d his led to the j/atri- 
(irchal family, as described in the Old Testament, founded 
upon the marriage of one man with r)ne wife or with several 
w'ives and concidiines. 'I’liis form of marriage became com¬ 
mon at various culture levels. 

'I’he present conventional marri.age among practically all 
enlightened races is based on the parental system, which means 
that, except in certain localities, both parents have equal rights, 
the children are related to the families of both parents, and 
they are heirs of both parents. 

Ith as heen shown that the progressive changes in the mar¬ 
riage relations of the sexes were made definitely in the interests 
of the children. Promiscuity gave way to the consan¬ 
guineous marriage, after which came the punaluan family and 
the pairing family, the latter gradually evolving into the 
monogamous marriage and then to the parental marriage, each 
advance tending to promote the welfare of the progeny. What 
the marriage of the future will mean to the offspring cannot 
he foretold. Rut aside from the moral issue involved, the 
present-day laxity brings great concern to thinking minds 
because of its probable effect upon the physical, mental and 
moral welfare of children. If a workable arrangement for the 
care of children could be formulated, many people would be 
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reconciled to the changing relationships between man and 
woman. 

* Modern Forms of Marriacje. —Monogamy is marriage 
with but one partner, man or wife, at the same time, as op¬ 
posed to bigamy or marriage with one person while already 
married to another, and polygamy, or the having of two or 
more wives or husbands at the same time. Polyandry is the 
s|)ecific term employed to denote the marriage of one woman 
to two or more husl)ands. Monogamy is the rule now in all 
civilized countries, bigamy being a criminal offense in every 
Christian land. 

'rhe history of the change from multiple marriage to mo¬ 
nogamy has been covered. Here the ])hysical, mental and 
spiritual advantages of monogamy are to be considered. 

Without doubt thei-e can have been no more prominent 
factor in the social evolution of man than the development of 
the single marriage and the establishment of the home on this 
basis, tuider this plan of union each parent knows his or her 
children and every child knows its two parents, and this 
knowledge is the basis of a better understanding between all 
members of a family and a better training and guidance of 
each new generation. 

Kadicals may propound the erroneous idea that the con¬ 
ventional monogamous marriage has proved a failure. The 
conventional marriage may have failed, because of ignorance 
.and superstition or numerous other influences. A large num¬ 
ber of people who apparently are monogamous are not or have 
not been so in reality; surface fidelity is not genuine monog¬ 
amy. IJoubtless a broader knowledge will be necessary before 
monogamy will be actual as well as apparent. But the under¬ 
lying princij)les of monogamy give promise of greater har¬ 
mony and greater progress than does any other plan of union 
ever devised. 

The monogamous instinct is undoubtedly in process of 
evolution. It increases as man’s psychic progress increases. 
'Fhere would seem to be nothing superior to the monogamous 
relations of two people of opposite sex. Upon its continuance 
and final complete ascendancy dejiend the security of man¬ 
kind. This instinct has not as yet been fully acquired. The 
gi'eat majority of men and women at times have “fallen from 
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grace” in thought or deed and have strongly desired to break 
the bonds of a monogamous union. At times, one is held to 
one's monogamous instinct not so much by dominance of the 
instinct itself as by the fear of doing physical or psychic injury 
to partner or offspring. These act as powerfid inffuences in 
curbing the transient sex demands and in binding busband and 
wife to a strict monogamie union. 

While primitive peo|)les have no objection to sharing 
marital partners with others, one of the strongest instincts of 
civilized men and women is to keep such partners for them¬ 
selves alone. The wife who experiences normal and frequent 
.sexual conjunction not only possesses one of the greatest 
physical means of well-being, but has the strongest of bonds 
between herself and her husband. 

The wife knows her husband better than anyone else in 
the world can know him. She knows bis virtues and strong 
points, and encourages them; she knows bis weaknes.ses and 
faults, and loves him in sj)ite of them. From “the other 
woman” the husband does bis best to eoneeal bis weaknesses, 
and make sure that she sees him at bis best. However, faults 
and weaknesses stand out prominently and virtues are mini¬ 
mized when the husband fails to consider his wife’s sexual 
needs as e(pial tf) his own and does not receive greater pleasure 
in her pleasure than in his own. 

The true basis of the monogamie marriage should be reci¬ 
procity and mutuality in every relationship of the part¬ 
ners. 

Poli/gami /.—From the nature of the conditions that win 
approval of the monogamous union, there is nothing that can 
he said in favor of j)olygamy. In a few parts of the world 
polygamy is still eountenaneed, but the practice is rapidly 
dying out. In the recent past Turkey abolished j)lural unions 
and the harem, showing the trend of civilization toward mo¬ 
nogamous marriage. In Tibet and in parts of Mongolia plural 
marriage takes the form of polgatuJri/, or ])lurality of hus¬ 
bands. The woman may marry a whole family of brothers, as 
many as six or eight, at the same time. She is the dominating 
personality in the family, directing the activities of her hus¬ 
bands, dividing their labors, sending them on hunting expedi¬ 
tions, and deciding which shall remain with her while the 
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Even among primitive peoples marriage is an important social contract, and 
is celebrated by elaborate ceremonies. Here the members of the Valala tribe, 
in Northern Rhodesia, in Africa, are waiting for the beginning of the marriage 
dance which will celebrate the wedding of the couple seated on the rug in the 

foreground. 

others are away. But these })co])le are for the most part on a 
low soeial seale. 

Ill civilized countries few contract actual jinlyframous mar¬ 
riages. hut many live polygamous lives and others tacitly ap- 
])rove such conditions. Women who have little or no erotic 
instinct, who arc selfish, yet socially conventional enough to 
marry, may willingly permit their husbands to have mistresses 
or even to resort to prostitutes so long as they themselves re¬ 
tain their social positions. 

However, polygamy really means formal marriage with 
more than one member of the opposite sex. Of such marriages 
there are practically none in civilized countries. The stage in 
sociological evolution when such marriages are permitted has 
been passed. Though some people fear that the present re¬ 
volt of sex will lead to a recognition of multiple unions there 
is little likelihood of that. The pre.sent demand is not for a 
greater number of permanent partners in marriage but for 
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more easily attained freedom from an unsatisfactory partner; 
also, no doubt, for the privilege of finding a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory partner through the process of elimination—of trial 
and error. Promiscuous unions may contijiue throughout the 
life of the human race; but it seems certain that genuine 
polygamous marriage has passed, never to return, 

IxsTixcT Axn Marriage. —Whether or not marriage is a 
natural instinct may be debatable. Rut for centuries children 
have been educated to look forward to marriage as a state 
which eventually they would enter. Small children often play 
at marriage anti have their lovers and sweethearts. These in¬ 
nocent pastimes help mold their future. On the surface it 
would seem that a subject brought before the children so early 
and having such a prominent place in tlieir thoughts would be 
thoroughly understoml, and that when they were ready foi‘ 
marriage they w'ould have all the knowledge necessary for 
success in it. Unfortunately such is not the ease. Therefore 
nearly as much ill health as health results from marriage. If 
this volume can be the means of bringing about a better under- 
•standing of sex among its readers it will have a tremendous 
influence upon their health and happiness. 

Marriage and sex are inseparable. The act of entering 
into marriage presupposes a sexual ripeness and a desire or 
willingness to enter into .sexual relations. T^egitimate baj)pi- 
ne.ss is necessary to health, long life, altruism and morals. 
What can bring greater happiness to man or woman than 
harmonious married life if On the other hand, what can bring 
more misery, discontent, worry and bitterness than inharmoni¬ 
ous married life? No condition of life is capable of producing 
for the participants more heaven or more hell than marriage. 
Not merely is the body affected favorably or unfavorably; the 
mind and the spirit are ecpially influenced. The modification 
of health may not be apparent at once upon entering married 
life, though the effect begins practically at once and all too 
often is disastrous from the start. 

The sexual disea.ses, called “social” and “venereal” dis¬ 
eases, are discussed fully in Volume VIII. They are re¬ 
ferred to here only becau.se they have such a direct effect upon 
the health and are transmitted, except in c*omparatively rare 
eases, by sexual intercourse. It might be supposed that these 
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could he ruled out as causes of health disturbance and health 
destruction in married life. It is true they are disseminated 
more generally in the “underworld,” hut it is a lamentable fact 
that they are also carried extensively into married life. 

Even when her husband is free from sexual disease at 
marriage, a woman who has had no previous sexual experience 
may enter u})on a long road of illness. This ill health may be 
brought about by the husband unless he naturally is gentle 
and considerate and is willing and eager to bring about a 
])roper adjustment between himself and his bride. Without 
these qualities he is likely to be brutally abrupt, under the mis¬ 
taken notion that oidy in this w'ay can he gratify his bride. 

Several factors may modify the effect of such an aggres¬ 
sive assault. It may not be harmfnl if for any reason (as by 
athletic exercise) the wife has lost her hymen, though usually 
this alone wall not spare her. Neither may it be harmful if 
there is no dis])roportion betw’een their sexual organs; if she 
is of the type that has an intejise sexual craving w'ith high 
sexual vigor; if she is of the relaxed, phlegmatic type; if the 
couple have made intimate love during courtship; or if there 
is early gratification on her part. There may be undesirable 
results from such an assault in case the hymen is intact, es- 
s})ecially if resistant; if the woman is of a nervous and timorous 
nature; if she is prudish and submits to coitus because .she 
considers it a duty; if she is cold or sexless; if she has some 
pelvic disorder, such as uterine displacement or inHammation, 
ovarian neuralgia or irritable bladder. 

'rhe effect may be primarily local or nervous. In some 
cases the hymen is so resistant that it can be broken only w ith 
considerable force (the surgeon’s knife being sometimes rc- 
(luired), and severe hemorrhage may result. Then, if coition 
is resumed before the damaged tissues have had time to heal, 
a i)ronounced inflammation, with its more or less unfavorable 
sequences, may residt. 

If the bride is afraid and involuntarily creates a tensitm. 
she may be locally damaged and also made extremely nei’vous, 
perhaps hysterical, a condition that not infrequently occurs in 
case of a resistant hymen. The nervmus symptoms may re¬ 
main, gradually become intensified, and affect the woman for 
the remainder of her life. 
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Again, under some circumstances, there may be much 
damage to the uterine supports if the uterus is crowded higli 
above its normal position. There may eveti be a breaking loose 
of the uterine supports. If the latter docs not happen the 
normal resilience of these structures will permit them to re¬ 
cover tone in time in the average young Avoman. But if the 
same cause is I'epeated time after time, the uterine supports 
may become permanently weakenetl and prola})sus or other 
displacement ensue. If the uterus itself is not in a perfectly 
normal condition direct damage to this organ may result. 

In some instances the bladder is made irritable, and may 
become almost uid)earably excitable; sometimes it is actually 
ruptured in forcible coitus. Any of these conditions may re¬ 
main long enough to have a detrimental effect upon every 
function of the woman. 

There are conditions less specific upon which marriage and 
the sex relation have an influence. Marriage, in its true sense, 
should be not merely the legal union of a man and a Avoman 
for sexual intercourse and procreatioji; it should be a fusion 
of tAA’o liA'es not only physically, but mentally .and spiritually. 
Neither the hiAV nor the church can bring about such a union. 
There are countless married j)eople Avho haAe no more in 
common than if they belonged to different planets. Unless 
tAvo people harmonize in mo.st of the conditions Avhich concern 
them, they are mismated. AVhen two peo])le not in harmony 
must eat, AV'ork, sleej) and spend their spare time together there 
is almost certain to be created a nervous tension that Avill 
harmfully affect the body in all its orgatjs and functions. A 
biased mental condition Avill be established that Avill further 
react upon the physical body, and the spirit will be Avarped into 
direct antagonism to health and happiness. 

More or less internal tension is neecssary for productivity, 
for advancement and progress of the indiviciual; but Avhen this 
internal tension reaches a certain point it reduces productivity, 
retards instead of advances, makes for instability. These 
effects reach inward as well as outward, affecting all phases 
of man’s triune existence as an individual as well as his rela¬ 
tion to society and the state. 

The association of two people so closely as in married life 
has a pronounced effect upon the health. No one knows 
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definitely the nature of the subtle influence of one physical 
body upon another; but there is such an influence. People may 
he in perfect physical harmony and not be married; but per¬ 
haps never does this harmony reach so high a pitch as between 
a man and a woman who have lived in sympathy and under¬ 
standing for many years. True, many factors influence 
healtli; but all things else being equal, the health of such a man 
and a woman at seventy-five or eighty would be better than 
the health of another husband and wife many years younger 
who had lived in discord and turmoil. 

The Resvonsihii.ities of Marriage. —Judging by the 
attitude of some married people, one would think that mar¬ 
riage is one round of pleasure, free from responsibility. But, 
knowingly or unknowingly, anyone who enters marriage as¬ 
sumes many obligations. Not only is each responsible for the 
health and hap])iness of the other, but together they have joint 
responsibilities to society. 

Where marriage and the maiTiage agreement are taken 
lightly, or where tliere is disharmony in the marriage state, 
many worse tilings than divorce may happen. Prostitution, 
the spread of disease, insanity, suicide, murder, lawdessness in 
various forms, may be, and often are, the result of unhappy 
marriages. 

The greatest responsibility of marriage, however, is toward 
the progeny. Many thousands of people who bring children 
into the world have no moral right to do so, since they have no 
conception of the duties of parents, and may be in such a 
physical condition that they cannot produce normal children. 
Much of the “wildness” and revolt of modern youth is due to 
the shortcomings of the parents. The lawless gangs and the 
individual robber, smuggler, highjacker, yeggman, murderer, 
cutthroat and gunman usually are children of parents unfit for 
parenthood. 

Parents w^ho make little effort to instruct and guide their 
children cannot expect them to understand the responsibilities 
of life; parents who exercise no self-control will raise children 
with uncontrolled passions and little regard for law, order and 
decency; parents who are frivolous and shallow and irrational 
will have reckless, rash and defiant children; parents who show 
their children no love cannot expect them to show sympathy. 
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charity and gallantry toward others; parents who are unfaith¬ 
ful to each other will see their children relive their own infi¬ 
delity and intrigues. 

The resj)onsihilities of marriage are sufficient in themselves 
to cause one to think seriously before entering into an alliance 
that may become a tragedy. Two of the most important aims 
of life seem to be. and no doubt are, to be ha})py and to make 
others hap})y. Congenially married ])eople give and receive 
a greater degree of genuine happiness than is possible in any 
other relation. It is the confident expectation of all who 
marry that they will find pleasure, happiness and contentment 
in the married state; but many marriages are contracted be¬ 
cause of some pleasing but unimportant characteristies in the 
prospective mate, not because of fitness for the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of marriage, which include parenthood. 

i\mong the other purposes of life, and by some considered 
the most important of all, is mental and spiritual growth. 
This concerns not only the individual but society at large. 
Through a genuine marriage men and women are enabled to 
move t(» a higher spiritual state than is likely, even if possible, 
without marriage. Hence marriage operates as one of the 
greatest factors in human development. 'I'he responsibilities 
of marriage, as they affect the individual, the progeny, society 
and the future of the race, are so great that the institutioii 
must be regarded as a solemn and momentous covenant merit¬ 
ing and refiuiring the most earnest preparation for, and pre¬ 
cautions against any condition that may prove prejudicial to 
one of the.se ends. 

Choosix(; Partxkrs. —Occasionally one sees two people 
who seem to have been created solely for each other. No one 
knows whether this is the re.sult of two halves of an entity find¬ 
ing each other, or of reincarnation, or of new .souls designed 
and intended for one another, or simply of chance. In the 
present state of intellectual and spiritual development it is 
impossible to answer these r|ue.stions. 

When such affinities meet, obstacles to their union usually 
are swept aside. Occasionally the meeting takes place after 
both are married. Then if marriage is held inviolate great 
unhappiness is likely to follow. In some such instances extra¬ 
marital union will occur, not so much for the physical, as for 
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the mental and spirit¬ 
ual assoeiation. How¬ 
ever, most eases of so- 
called “affinities” are 
simply infatuations 
and must be guarded 
against. 

The selection of a 
marriage ])artner is 
accomplished differ¬ 
ently in different 
countries and in dif¬ 
ferent social circles. 

Among the Hindus 
of India and, to a 
lesser extent, in some 
other countries, the 
marriage is arranged 
hy ])ersons other than 
the two individuals 
who are directly con¬ 
cerned. Since the 
family in India is a 
necessary factor in 
the country’s social 
structure, marriage in 
that country is prac¬ 
tically compulsory. In 
addition to the stigma 
])laced in India on the 
unmarried daughter, 
and the parental de¬ 
sire to avoid this dis¬ 
grace, the Hindu be¬ 
lieves that marriage 
will be more enduring 
and satisfactory if it takes place before the age of greatest 
attraction between the sexes; hence child marriages are ar¬ 
ranged. 

The children are prepared for marriage in the earliest 
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The pride that Chinese and Japanese mothers 
take in their children is shown by the elaborate 
head-dresses and bright-colored kimonas in which 
they deck out the little ones, in contrast to the 
rather sober parental garb. This mother, on the 
island of Formosa, in the Japanese Empire, has 
concentrated her interest in adornment on her 
child’s head-dress. 
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years, the idea of “wife” being held before the boy and of 
“husband” before the girl as an ideal—not as an individual or 
person, but as an abstraction. This is the attitude toward the 
mate when marriage is consummated, particularly in the case 
of the girl, to whom marriage is everything. Because the 
hushand-to-he as an abstraction, not as an individual, has 
been held in sacred regard and the girl has consecrated her 
life and her soul to him, there exists for him. when he does 
come, a love that cannot be understood by those who have 
selected their own mates. Not infrequently it happens that 
this idealized love of the wife for her husband is reciprocated, 
resulting in a lasting mutual love. 

In China the choice of a wife is a family matter, and it is 
the duty of the wife to serve her mother-in-law. A daughter, 
in fact, is educated for another’s family, not her own. 'I'he 
man chooses his mate, hut often without knowing her person¬ 
ally, and his relatives or friends make the proposal to the 
girl’s family. Before marriage can take ])lace the horoscopes 
of the pair are cast and compared. If they are agreeable, 
marriage follows. 

Though based upon parental authority and without pre¬ 
vious ac(|uaintance between the contracting parties, C’hinese 
marriages are, as a ride, remarkably happy and peaceful. The 
young wiv'es seem intuitively to understand the art of making 
love interesting by increasing their personal charms; but 
usually there is little passionate love in the C’hinese marriage, 
and as a result the husband occasionally will take a “subsidi¬ 
ary wife,” and generally with the consent of the chief wife. 
Monogamy, however, is the rule in C'hina. It is said that there 
are more peaceful marriages there than anywhere else in the 
world, and that the C’hine.se mother and children are more inti¬ 
mate in their relation than is the case in most other countries 
and with most other peoples. 

As to choice of mates, no one can answer that question for 
another with any degree of precision even in royal families. 
Marriage concerns both the individuals and posterity. These 
two problems are separate. If one were considering either one 
or the other alone one might choose a different partner for 
each, hut when they have to be considered together the prob¬ 
lem becomes highly complicated. 
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Few people are completely balanced in their make-up and 
development. Hence one should choose as a life companion 
one who will serve as a balance-wheel, who will neutralize 
certain elements and supply certain deficiencies. The proper 
mate should he complementary, able, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, to guide one through life’s difficulties. Love at first 
sight, when genuine and not merely infatuation, is due to 
unconscious and conscious recognition of complementary ele¬ 
ments in the object of love. 

The eccentric or one-sided person is usually drawn to a 
well-balanced pei’son, there being need for the influence of 
opposite characteristics. On the other hand, the well-balanced 
individual is more likely to he attracted to one having similar 
attributes because strong characters do not need to look for Balancing of 
complementary characteristics in a mate. The person who Characters 
knows himself, his favorable qualities and his shortcomings, 
will have little trouble in finding and recognizing his comple¬ 
mentary mate. Therefore it is as necessary to study oneself 
as to study the possible partner; otherwise the choice may be 
made blindly, with fair likelihood of being wrong. 

It should not be understood that it is ordinarily necessary 
for partners to have the same interests, desires and points of 
view. While marriage is a concern of mutual destiny, each 
of the partners has an individual role and separate interests 
and responsibilities. In the case of genius the mate may have 
absolutely no understanding of, or interest in the work of the 
genius without detrimental effect upon the union. In the 
average marriage, however, each should have some knowledge, 
at least, of the interests and work of the other, and should be 
sympathetic toward them. I’he husband should not expect 
his wife to learn the details of his business unless she has a 
particular desire to do so, and the wife should not expect him 
to control the details of home management. It is just as 
well to have an understanding about these things before 
marriage. 

One also should learn the attitude of a prospective mate 
toward sex and children. Many an unsuccessful marriage 
could have been avoided had the partners previously under¬ 
stood each other’s views on the essential problems and condi¬ 
tions of married life. A prospective mate who will not discuss 
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these subjects frankly and freely can at once be considered 
unsatisfactory. Such a mate evidently Avould not be belj)ful 
in emergencies nor ready to strive for “understandinff” and a 
sympathetic attitude. 

In selecting a partner one may best choose from one s 
own social plane, or from a plane somewhat higher. 'Fhcre 
is not likely to be harmony if the jiartncrs belong to radically 
different levels of life. Xcither the partners tbeinsclves nor 
their children will be benefited by an uneipial marriage. It 
may be j)ossible for the one on the higher plane t«) raise the 
other; but in general the pair will gravitate to the lower level. 
There may be a different result, however, where a woman 
marries beneath her social sphere. While it is hazardous to 
marry a man in the expectation of ujilifting him and saving 
him from some degenerate vice, a M'oman may marry, and 
raise to her own social level, the man of her elioice. 

It was stated earlier that if one knew oneself it would not 
he difficult to find a suitable mate—provided one is in an 
environment supplying eligible possible partners. It is no 
doubt true that one knows instinctively, to some extent, what 
one desires in a mate. lint one should not rely solely upon 
instinct. Realizing that they want to marry, too many have 
little idea what their mates should be like. Many unbai)|)y 
marriages are due to the fact that the first ])erson of the oppo¬ 
site sex of marriageable age who shows an interest in, or a 
sympathetic understanding of fme, is often chosen; or that 
some pleasing charaeteristic determines the decision, such as 
wit, vivacity, the disposition to be a “good scout,” a beautiful 
skin, a kissable mouth, good earning capacity, the ability to 
cook or dance well. Each of these may be a desirable cpiality, 
but some are not at all necessary; without others, a marriage 
based upon one (jr all of them is not likely to prosper. 

One of the chief considerations in selecting a partner is 
the body and its health. It is not necessary that one should 
wed a Venus or an Apollo, but one shoidd choose a mate who 
gives evidence of good health and a body free from such 
inherent weaknesses as are likely to be transmitted to offspring. 
If there is any ]>o.ssibility that offspring may be criminal or 
degenerate, it shovdd be considered criminal to beget children. 

Physical attraction undoubtedly is an important considera- 
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tion. Many people are so constituted mentally and emotion¬ 
ally that though every other pleasing characteristic is present 
there can be no love if the body is not attractive. Physical 
perfection bears comparatively little relation to mental, emo¬ 
tional, spiritual and sexual qualifications for marriage, pro¬ 
vided the ])hysical develoj)ment is at least compatible with 
health and vitality. 

Now that social custom permits a fair portion of the 
feminine body to be seen by masculine eyes, girls are beginning 
to cidtivate that type of bodily develo])ment whicb the pre¬ 
vailing fashions display to best advantage. jSIore and more 
girls are entering various open-air sports, “for the fun of it,” 
in a competitive spirit, for their general health value, or for 
developmental pur})oses. Whatever the motive, there is no 
more wholesome factor in the selection of marriage partners 
than this po])ularization among young ])eople of athletic 
sports, with their appropriate costumes. Not only does it 
im])rove health, Avhich means happier marriage relations and 
hap])ier jiarcnthood, but it provides a better means of judging 
])hysical fitness and a more worthy basis of association between 
the sexes than is found in ordinary social life. 

I'liere are various ways by which a woman and a man 
may be judged in regard to general physical fitness and fitness 
for marriage and ])arenthood. Maturity should be considered 
as of liighest importance. Yeai’s alone do not bring tins; it is 
a matter of bodily growth, determined largely by the ductless 
glands; of mental growth, determined not only by formal 
education but by many other conditions. A mate should be 
mentally and physically out of adolescence and reasonably 
stabilized in disposition. A man should be able to provide a 
home and necessities; a woman .should be able to perform her 
necessary duties as wife and housekeeper. She shoidd be 
emotionally ])oised to such an extent that she will not sail 
“home to mother” upon the appearance of the slightest ripple 
of the marital sea. 

I’he bride is a potential mother and should have the 
necessary qualifications for motherhood. Physically she 
should be strong, and her size slundd not be too diminutive in 
comparison with that of the male. Her chest should be well 
developed and reasonably deep. Her shoulders and back 
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should be comparatively broad, her neck well rounded or at 
least not proportionately tiny, her spine straight, her waist 
ample. The hips should be fairly broad; narrow hips indicate 
a possible difficulty at childbirth. 

If the skin is of the colorfid type there should be color, 
not pallor; but there are many women whose complexions 
naturally are without pinkness: brunettes often, and those with 
an ivory tint. 'I'lie texture of the skin should he soft, smooth 
and fine, for a slightly oily and satin-like skin indicates active 
ductless glands and hence better internal health and better 
possibilities for motherluKxl than when the skin is harsh and 
dry. A few pimples do not indicate a physical condition in- 
comi)atible with marriage or inotherluMKl. An harnionious 
married life and healthful life may witness the clearing u[) of 
these blemishes, and a proper mode of living usually will dis¬ 
perse them in a short time. The eyes should he clear and 
sparkling, indicating physical, mental, emotional and sexual 
health. There should he a well-formed mouth and the lips 
should he pink, not bloodless. 

Most girls {Uid women desire no assistance in the seleetion 
of their mates. They feel that they can rely upon their 
intuition, hut intuition unaided by reason and knowledge is 
rarely a safe guide. The woman who is looking for the best 
in husbands and mates should know something of men in 
general, and her choice should he made deliberately after 
weighing all known factors concerning more than one j)ossihle 
mate. 

First, a woman should want a man, mentally, emotionally 
and sexually. He is the potential father of her children and 
should have physical strength and health, he mentally alert, 
morally clean and sexually sound. He need not he a giant 
in size or strength, hut he .should he healthily strong and 
reasonably well-muscled, familiar with some open-air activities 
and not lazy. He does not need to he a big business or 
professional man, nor ca])ahle of attaining fame in any line 
of endeavor. But he should be capable of doing a man’s work 
and of steady progress in his chosen field. He should be 
able to provide for the present and provident enough to 
consider and prepare for the future. 

As for his moral qualifications, it is not imperative. 
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however desirable, that he should he innocent of all sexual 
transgressions, but it should not be forgotten that there are 
many moral derelictions outside the realm of sex in regard 
to most of which his character should he spotless. If a woman 
can find a virtuous man of sexual soundness who is normal Husband 
in other resjjects and has knowledge of sex, obtained from a 
carefid study of the subject, she shoidd not feel that lack of 
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With variable factors to consider, the relation of longevity to marriage is far 
from direct. Yet there is interest in this picture, showing two brothers married 
to two sisters with both couples simultaneously celebrating their fiftieth wedding 

anniversary. 
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perfect virginity in any way disqualifies him for the tenderesl 
love and faithfulness. More depends on the fundamental 
character of the man than on particular incidents in his past. 

If possible the woman should select a mate who has eseaj)ed 
all sexual disease. If this seems impossible then she should 
insist upon a reputable physician’s certificate pronouncing the 
man fit to marry. 

Many young women may consider it improi)er and unnec¬ 
essary to question a prospective husband eoneerning his past. 
They would j)refer to remain in ignorance, unconsciously or 
consciously fearing that ghosts of old amours will rise between 
them. Some will consider it useless to ask the man, taking 
it for granted that he will deny havitjg had any such disease; 
but since not otdy her own health, and j)erhaps life, are at 
stake, but also the health, mentality and life of her children, 
every woman should insist upon knowitig the truth. 

The physical has been dwelt upon in considerable detail 
in this (ILseussion because of its extreme importance and 
because it is the one readily discoverable (piality. A marriage 
will not be a complete marriage if the j)hysical love is not 
normal. Rut there is a mental side to consider. Regardless 
ot how important the physical side of love may be, the mental 
or social side is equally important. I’wo people admirably 
suited to each other physically may marry and for a time find 
great joy in each other; but if they are mentally mismated 
their love will eventually die and their j)hysical relaticai become 
to them unclean and indelicate. 

A great and enduring love can be founded only on strong 
physical attraction, plus a strong mental attraction, comhincal 
with re.sj)ect and admiration. Many marriages that start on 
a basis of physical attraction become love marriages. In fact, 
the attraction that brings the majority of couples together is. 
primarily, physical. Beautiful sex expression and mutual 
sexual gratification often engender love, even though it was 
not present in the beginning. But a couple drawn together 
through physical attraction only must find mental satisfaction 
in each other or this development of lasting love is not likely 
to occur. Only by the proper balance of all elements can full 
joy in life and love be attained. 

While there are occasional affinities who know instinctively 
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and immediately that they are “meant for each other,” it is 
usual for love to develop gradually. Acquaintance passes 
into friendshij) and friendship ripens into sympathetic under¬ 
standing which naturally expands into love. Ordinarily, 
therefore, one has ])lenty of time and opportunity to prevent 
the develo])ment of love if one so desires. Various circum¬ 
stances and influences change the course of friendship and 
])rcvent its dcvelo])nicnt into love, or check the course of love 
and prevent its culmination in marriage. Then can anyone 
doubt that usually there is sufficient opportunity to bring 
reason into conference with emotion? 

In contemplating a change so important as marriage, it 
is one’s personal, social and racial duty to advance step by 
step rather than by a single leap. In selecting a mate let 
attraction be tempered with reason. Ilut reason may be em¬ 
ployed not alone to guide one in this important matter. It 
may also help one to remold a pros])ective mate’s character 
and disposition, and so develop a satisfactory companion. On 
the eve of marriage men and women wish to appear as pleasing 
and as agreeable as possible to the prospective mate, and before 
marriage they may make radical changes in their natural 
desires and habits in order to do so. lint if before marriage 
one is not willing and eager to ad just oneself to the other’s 
reasonable wishes it is futile to expect such adjustment after¬ 
ward. 'rherefore it should be observed that if any modifica¬ 
tions are made, under protest, before marriage, the one making 
them is most likely to revert to old habits as soon as the 
novelty of marriage wears off. 

One extremely important point concerns insignificant 
reasons for failure to accept a certain person as a mate. Often 
religion stands in the way. \Vhethcr or not it should be taken 
into consideration depends on circumstances. Religion, as 
such, has nothing to do with one’s physical and mental fitness 
for marriage, unless one is a fanatic. Among Protestants. 
Catholics, atheists, agnostics, Hebrews, JMormons, Quakers, 
pantheists, theosophists, spiritualists, or any other class of re¬ 
ligious thought, may be found satisfactory physical, mental 
and spiritual mates for those holding different opinions. But 
religious affiliations are commonly associated with social 
cleavages and differences in manners and customs, and there- 
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fore differences in such affiliations may bring to marriage an 
element of discord which it may be difficult or impossible to 
overcome. 

Family prejudices constitute another, often unimportant 
reason for failure to accept an otherwise eligible ])crson as a 
marriage partner. Such a condition calls for keen judgment. 
No suggestions applicable to specific cases can he given. If 
the possible mate is oppo.sed by one’s family because of religion 
or financial status or for some other reason no more logical, 
then the attitude of the person directly concerned should 
receive more consideration than the objections of the family. 
Instinct and emotion, tempered with reason, are safer guides 
to a biologically successful marriage than reasf)n alone. Under 
these favorable auspices se.xual harmony will promote the 
outlook for success in a marriage. 

The conditions that make one unfit for marriage are so 
numerous that they cannot all he mentioned. Wrongly 
treated or neglected venereal diseases are .‘imong the most 
prominent conditions forbidding marriage. In some of the 
phases of syphilis the patient should never marry, even though 
the symptoms disappear untler treatment. A\iien gonf)rrhe!i 
has destroyed virility there is no physical basis for marriage, 
and if this disease has destroyed the re[)roductive elements, 
even though sexual desire remains, marriage should he con¬ 
tracted ofily with a mate Avho understands the condition and 
will not he disappointed by lack of children. 

Among other conditions that indicate the wisdom of 
remaining single are; ^Vasting diseases, especially tubercu¬ 
losis, except when certain precautions are taken; serious heart 
disease or destructive organic disease of any organ; various 
forms of paralysis, unless the result of accident or strain; 
epilepsy and even minor mental aberrations; pronounced 
goitre, especially exophthalmic goitre; severe asthma; harden¬ 
ing of the arteries when marked and associated with high 
blood-pressure; tendency to serious nervous affections; or 
positive evidence of insanity in more than one generation of 
a family. The members of that family, though they may all 
escape the disease, probably should not marry and certainly 
should not marry in the expectation of having children. It 
is not advisable to marry one whose mother or father was 
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insane before the conception of that person or who went insane 
shortly afterward, unless the insanity was clearly due to some 
accident or illness, and not to heredity. 

An extremely melancholic or self-effacing or egoistic 
person is likely to become intolerable after a .short time. 
Hysteria usually is said to contraindicate marriage, and yet 
marriage cures some cases of hysteria. Girls subject to 
hysteria may have sexual aptitude; yet, usually, they should 
not marry. 

Moral delinquents should be banned in the quest for a 
mate, except, perhaps, in the occasional case in which rare in¬ 
discretions or misdemeanors in girls and women have occurred 
during, or immediately before or after, tlie menstrual periods. 
It is generally admitted that the majority of men have had 
sexual experience before marriage, and yet, since many mar¬ 
riages are happy and successful, it seems probable that a 
man’s premarital sexual relations will not affect his marriage. 

The same cannot be said of marriages in which the woman 
has had considerable illicit sexual experiences. If she has 
been “indiscreet” upon a single occasion, she may make a 
perfect mate; but if she has had sexual relations with several 
men, es])ecially over a period of years, .she is not likely to 
“settle down” and remain faithful to her husband. The 
sophisticated husband, on the other hand, is less likely to be 
disloyal except \ipon long separation. But there is a wide 
individual difference in both men and women in this respect, 
so no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 

If one would learn the real character of a prospective 
mate, one should observe his or her attitude toward parents 
and older, helpless or unfortunate people. Those who have 
no good word to say of their parents and no good act to do 
for them, those who have “no time” for cripples and old folks, 
are sure to make intolerable partners in marriage. If a person 
“makes a fuss” over Mother and perhaps Dad and Aunt, 
chums with sister or brother, romps with the baby, and will 
“give his shirt” to help along a fellow being, he will make 
some mate happy. 

In selecting a partner for marriage one should know 
everything possible of his or her family. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ advice that every child should “choose good grand- 
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parents” is a whimsical expression of the desirability of good 
ancestry. Heredity, of tremendous importance to everyone, 
cannot he escaped. Each one is the product of two parents 
and a long line of ancestors, from each of whom he inherits 
something. Heredity gave you your physical frame, your 
susceptibility to, or immunity from, disease, your facial char¬ 
acteristics and mannerisms, your nervous energy and weak¬ 
nesses—everything, in fact, that went to make you what you 
were at birth before environment or training produced motlifi- 

Heredity and oatious. Comi)arativelv few have any congenital markings; 

Marriage , u i i-. ‘i- 

but everyone must have liereditary markings. 

Productivity, sexual vigor, physical strength, nervous 
stability, or their opposites, are hereditary and pass from 
generation to generation, although, since different elements 
from the same parents go to jiroduce each child, no two 
children from the .same parents will be exactly alike in aj)- 
pearance, vital strength or resistance to disease. 

One may know nothing of biology’ and yet make a marriage 
that is successful in every w'ay. Rut not knowing something 
of it is the reason many marriages fail. While biology 
concerns the body and its functioning, biological mates arc 
not necessarily physical mates, and mental mates may be 
neither physieal nor biological mates. Wbat then are biologi¬ 
cal mates? 

By this term is meant mates who are best suited to 
maintain or improv'e the physical standard of the race through 
progeny that are ecpial to, or better than, the average. \Vhilc 
biological mating may have eugenic aspects it is not exactly 
eugenic marriage. The marriage of a very tall man to a very 
short woman, or of a short man to a very tall woman, is 
biological, since such marriages tend to an equalization of 
the qualities of the parents in the children who usually will be 
neither very tall nor very short. Two thin ])eo])le or two fat 
people do not make a biological marriage. The tendency in 
reproduction will be to produce children that are too thin in 
the one case and too fat in the other. A fat person .should 
marry a thin or normal person, and a thin person should marry 
a fat or normal person, in order that the resulting children 
may be normal, or approximately so. A feminine man should 
marry a woman bordering on the masculine, and a wholly 
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feminine woman marry a fully masculine man. Should a 
feminine man marry a clinging-vine type of woman, their 
children, as a rule, would he irresolute and unprogressive and 
would find the hardships of life well-nigh intolerable; while 
if a masculine man and a masculine woman should marry, their 
children, even the girls, might be unduly masculine. 

Pursuing this idea, those people inclined toward abnormal¬ 
ity in one respect, or who have certain characteristics excep¬ 
tionally predominant, .should unite with those having an equally 
strong tendency in the other direction, or with those harmoni- 
ou-sly developed. Piven a normal person, however, does not 
make as good a biological mate for many of these as does one 
who is inclined toward abnormality in the other direction. 

As used here, the term “abnormality” does not, of course, refer 
to a diseased condition, hut merely to a marked deviation from 
the average. The “abnormal” may be normal, in the usual 
sense of the term. Everyone shoidd so regulate his life that 
acquired abnormal conditions may disappear and those in¬ 
herited he held in check. As a safeguard to offspring, and 
through them to the race, biological marriages should be made 
whenever possible. 

P:vgkxics.— The word “eugenics” comes from the Greek Eugenics 
eugews, meaning “well born.” Eugenics is the science of 
race imjirovement; the science that deals with the influences, 
|)articularly prenatal, which tend to improve the qualities of 
man and to develop them to the highest degree. Sir Francis 
Galton, in ISSl, defined the term in his book. Human 
Faculty, as the “study of agencies under social control that 
may improve or impair the racial qualities of the future gen¬ 
erations, either mentally or physically.” 

The presence of a large number of feeble-minded, insane, 
blind, deaf and otherwise subnormal children in the popula¬ 
tion gave rise to a scientific study of these conditions and of 
ways of eliminating them. To help along this movement Sir 
PTancis established a Chair of PLugenics at the University of 
London, which chair was held by Karl Pearson. In America 
a society was established, the purpose of which was to collect 
data on the subject of race betterment and to give publicity 
to the facts learned. Nothing of any great practical value has 
come from the study so far, but gradually, through various 
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influences, it is hoped that the aim of eugenics will be realized. 

The aim and conclusions of eugenics are opposed by those 
who question the scientific value of its data and who believe 
that the improvement of the race can be more certainly se¬ 
cured through euthenicH, which is the science of human 
improvement through the better nurture of the child. Here, 
however, consitleration \i'ill be giv'en only to eugenics, that 
the reader may not become confused by an overlapping of 
the two subjects. 

Inheritance is limited to those factors that are implanted 
in the individual ovum and the individual sperm cell. 
Scientifically a new life begins the instant a union between 
these two ])arent cells occui's. During the entire period of 
gestation hereditarj' influences arc at work molding the child 
physically, determining its mental ca})acities and peculiarities 
and, to a considerable extent, setting its moral proclivities. 
That is, heredity influences the new life through the controlling 
elements that were in the mother cell and the father cell xvhen 
these united. 

The health of the mother may be such that the child does 
not develop normally, or there may be some alfection of the 
germ that interferes with normal development, but in such 
cases the influences at work are not hereditary. 'I'hey are not 
the result of factors pre.sent in the family stock. Exce])t for 
those factors that are .strictly hereditary, the influences which 
affect the development of the fetus are environmental 
(euthenic). 

The factors of inheritance in the new-born baby come ordy 
from the two original cells: the male cell, microscopic in size, 
and the female cell, barely visible to the normal unaided eye. 
The two parents, through these tiny cells, contribute ecpially 
to inheritance, though there may be dominant factors in one 
which neutralize corresponding factors in the other, thus giv¬ 
ing the child in these respects dominant maternal or paternal 
characters. But the nine months of growth in the uterus 
does not necessarily give a preponderance of mother qualities. 
If it did, the father would contribute comparatively little to 
inheritance, since he can give nothing after the union of the 
cells. 

Some scientists claim that the parents themselves contribute 
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practically nothing to their children, that they merely pass on 
the traits or elements of inheritance that they received from 
their own parents. This is a debatable question which cannot 
he settled here, nor is it necessary to devote much time to it. 

It seems certain that the health and vitality of the parents 
may contribute much to the health and vitality of their 
children and that this contribution may come from either 
parent. This may he an hereditary or an environmental fac¬ 
tor, but regardless of its classification, it is a very important 
one. For instanee, alcoholism weakens the parent cells and 
may make the offspring inferior, hut it does not create in¬ 
heritable traits any more than exercise creates new muscles. 
A musical genius woidd not destroy the musical inheritance 
of his children by transmitting to them a syphilitic taint; yet 
he might so utterly wreck their lives that the musical ability 
would have no chance to develop. Hence the practical results 
of destruction would he there, though the inheritable qu/ilily 
had not changed. 

How then can a parent influence the inheritance of his 
children? The biologist says that this can he done in one way 
only, and that is through the selection of the mate who is to 
he the other parent. This being true, the vital importance of 
making a wise choice of mate is obvious. Therefore, so far as 
it interests the individual, the science of eugenics is largely 
concerned with the selection of mates. The man who marries 
a woman of inferior stock may expect at least some elenjents 
of her inferiority to he reproduced in their mutual offspring. 
It often happens, however, that the inferiority is not dis¬ 
covered until too late to save the children. This usually is 
due to a failure to study the family history t)f the prospective 
mate. 

The question of eugenics, as can he seen, is closely related 
to birth control. Obviously if a superior couple has two 
children and an inferior cou])le has ten children the cause of 
eugenics will not be advanced. The ])eople who are, or who 
feel that they are superior, are not so much concerned wdtli 
bringing superior children into the world as they are with 
reducing the birth rate among the inferior. 

Any discussion of eugenics brings up the question of who 
are the people of really superior inheritance. The advantages 
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of wealth mean better opportunities for education and, at least 
under conditions of city congestion, better opportunities for 
health. Rut too many of the world’s distinguished men were 
born in poverty and struggled against great odds for one to 
believe that poverty means inferiority of inherited ability and 
health. The average lower achievement of the ])oorer classes 
can be explained according to euthenies; by environmental 
factors, such as lack of healthful surroundings, ])roper food, 
education and business opportunities. 

Practical eugenics, then, comes down to a choice of three 
modes of bettering the human race. The first of these scarcely 
can be considered at present, namely, eUinitinfioti. Sj)arta 
destroyed the ineoni])etent, the defective, the crij)j)led and all 
who could not he of service and benefit to the state. Today 
the state hangs or electrocutes or otherwise eliminates certain 
of the undesirables, but it <loes this only after they have com¬ 
mitted crimes. 

The second mode is segrec/ation. Criminals and those of 
certain degrees of insanity are confined in s})ecial state insti¬ 
tutions where they are unable to exert a direct harmful influ¬ 
ence upon society. Rut many defectiv'es, moral and mental, 
are left to run at large. These find others equally defective 
whom they marry, and thereby bring still more defectives 
into the world. To he effective, segregation would have to he 
practiced on a much broader scale than it is at present. 

The third and most fea.sahle method of improvement is 
selection. This mode necessarily presupposes a “fit” race or 
group. There are comparatively few superlatively fit, hut 
by taking the best available, and securing for each of these 
a mate of superior health and intellectual qualities, we might 
in time bring about a racial betterment that now seems 
but a dream. Ry sexual selection is meant the choosing, for 
marriage, of those men and women who possess the best and 
finest of the masculine and feminine (pialities, the most superb 
health, the most nearly perfect bodies, nornial if not unusually 
superior minds, and stable morals—in other words, tho.se hav¬ 
ing the transmissible or inheritable qualities of superiority 
that will, when dominant, rai.se and uplift the race. 

Another means of bettering the race is hy preventing pro¬ 
creation by undesirables. As stated above, there are many 
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defectives outside the classes now eliminated or segregated, 
who are not fit to he parents. Among these are the mildly 
defective in mind who are nevertheless able to serve some part ^ 
in the social scheme, subnormal moral delinquents and the desirables 
sexually vicious. In such cases sterilization is the only means 
to prevent the production of seriously unfit offspring. Sterili¬ 
zation can be so performed that sexual relations are possible, 
yet ])rocreation be prevented. 

Many undesirables have the yjairing instinct. That they 
may be safer and of more service they sboidd be able to satisfy 
this instinct through marriage. As they exist in about equal 
numbers in tbe two sexes, this granting of sexual rights is 
easily possible. But sterilization bas its drawbacks, the chief 
being that some persons might be sterilized as unfit who re¬ 
quired only proper treatment to become healthy, normal 
citizens, capable of transmitting desirable qualities to off¬ 
spring. Nevertheless there are many about whom there can 
be no doubt. These should be sterilized. 

From what has been said of eugenics it is evident that the 
world is not suflicicntly advanced to ])ut such principles into 
general practice. For generations to come people of all 
classes and grades of mentality and physical stamina will con¬ 
tinue to marry and bring children into the world. Hence it 
is becoming more and more a function of the State to provide 
better opportunities for the development of all children. 
Environment has a tremendous influence. When harmonious 
and wholesome it enables parents to maintain better health and ment 
so give their children a better start. Upon children, during 
the developing and the formative years, it has an even greater 
influence, saving for usefulness many who otherwise would 
have perished. 

The individual, too, can do much for his own health and 
mental progress. The fact that a fine muscular development 
is not so much a matter of inheritance as of training is evident 
from the numerous cases of men and women who have become 
strong and beautifully formed when spurred by humiliating 
weakness, underdevelopment and frailtj’^ to make a deter¬ 
mined effort. They have developed themselves into fine ath¬ 
letes, swimmers, strong men, and desirable parents. Through 
their efforts toward physical betterment they have produced 
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a condition that assured proper nourishment of the parent 
cells of the next generation, and the children horn of such 
parents have a start in vitality that may overcome mneh in tin- 
way of hereditary defects or weaknesses. Some might say 
that these people could not have become so developed had 
not latent qualities been received from previous generations. 
The fact remains, however, that the inheritance was not 
sufficient in itself to insure such development and that indi¬ 
vidual efforts were reciuired. No matter how strong the 
hereditary intluenee may he toward vigorous bodies, if people 
do nothing on their own initiative, through the idea that they 
are so well born that they do not need to make any effort 
toward obtaining or maintaining health, mneh that has been 
gained through inheritance will be lost. Along with a superior 
start, if a true spirit of physical culture in its broadest sense 
can be inculcated in the minds of children, each generation 
.should show added improvement. 

No one denies the statement that there is better stock in 
some families than in others, and that, in a general way, like 
produces like. Certainly the children of fine, strong, happy 
and intelligent parents have a far greater chance of ])ersonal 
happiness and progress and are more likely to do their share to¬ 
ward uplifting the race than are the children of inferior, sickly, 
frail and stupid parents. ^According to (ialto i, the (ireeks 
of .(Vristotle’s time were as su]>erior to the moderii English 
intellectually as the Caucasian race is superior to the Negro 
in Africa, these statements aj)plying to the patrician classes. 

“If the high Athenian breed had maintained its excellence 
and had multiplied and .spread over large countries, displac¬ 
ing inferior populations, it would a.ssuredly have accomplished 
results advantageous to human civilization to a degree that 
tran.scends our powers of imagination.” (In llercditanj 
Genius, by Francis (Jalton.) 

In studying certain family lines Galton came to the con¬ 
clusion that the son of an eminent man had about five hundred 
times as much chance of having ability as the .son of a man 
taken from the common ranks. If this is accepted as a fact, 
it is evident that, if the .superior people have few children and 
the inferior people have many, the race is doomed to deteri¬ 
orate. Obviously, then, any man or woman who is above 
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the average in health and intelligenee owes it to the human 
race to select, as the other parent of his or her children, the 
finest i)ossible type of man or woman, and equally it is the duty 
of that person to have as many children as can be properly 
reared. 

One of the most serious racial problems of today comes 
from the fact that birth control is known and practiced by the 
superior individuals and is not known or practiced by the 
inferior ones. This problem is equally serious whether the 
most important influence on the quality of the children comes 
from inherited traits, from the superior health of the parents 
or from the advantages of good feeding and intelligent care. 
In any case racial deterioration will be the result. The prob¬ 
lem can be solved only by a reversal of the present situation 
and the establishment of a condition in which birth control 
will be practiced by the inferior, as well as by tbe superior 
individuals. Yet universal knowledge of birth control will 
not fully solve the ]jroblem. One neutralizing factor will lie 
in the fact that those whose sexual passions are least under 
the control of the mind, those with the least intelligence and 
the least ff)rethought, will be tbe ones who will most often fail 
to ap])ly their knowledge and hence will most frequently bring 
unwanted cbildrcn into the world. 

Rirth control cannot be kept from the superior classes. 
This knowledge is res])onsible for the small families so preva¬ 
lent among these classes. Therefore, in order to counteract 
the effect of such limitation among the superior classes the 
same knowledge should be made available to the inferior ones. 
Every woman capable of producing children who will not be 
a burden and a detriment to society, .should have the right to 
say whether and when she will hear them. It is the wanted, 
j)lanned-for children who are the best born and the best cared 
for. 'File marriage partners who are physically strong and 
mentally capable are the ones who can think and plan for 
children—though by no means all do so. 

Cousin Marriages. —Inbreeding is believed to bring 
about deterioration, tbrough the overemphasis, in the off¬ 
spring, of undesirable inheritable traits. If this is true one 
should not marry a near relative. It has been said that, as 
the result of past intermarriage among limited groups, every- 
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one marries at least a thirteenth cousin. This statement, 
doubtless, is an exaggeration; but even if it is literally true 
the deteriorating influences, if there are any, of inbreeding 
probably will not act after the third or fourth generation. 
Therefore third cousins, and all more distantly related may 
marry with safety unless there is a distinct family defect, par- 
tieidarly insanity. It is chiefly against first and second cousins 
that interdiction of marriage has been directed. 

Many marriages between first cousins have been success¬ 
ful from every standpoint, including the production of normal 
offspring. Cleopatra was the daughter of a brother and sister 
and a great great granddaughter of Rerenice, who was both 
cousin and sister to her husband, and Cleopatra was an astute 
woman, and so attractive physically that she brought tw'o of 
the most prominent men of her time to her feet. IV'^hen it is 
known that there is no undesirable trait, partieidarly a nervous 
or mental affection (the latter even in slight degree), in the 
family, there is nothing to fear regarding the children of first 
cousins. The same might be said of marriages lictween an 
aunt and a nephew and between an uncle and a niece of ap])ro- 
priate ages, though these latter marriages are extremely rare 
and almost universally considered incestuous. 

Tuk SuccK.s.si'i’L Marhiagk. —No cut-and-dried rule for 
a successful marriage can be laid down, as there arc, ])erhaps, 
more forms of marriage behavior than there are marriages. 
The mating instinct is in every approximately healthy person, 
and mates are sought in the face of all obstacles. “Why, 
then, a world of .sexually unadjusted: unmarrieds, divorces, 
oft-marrieds, courtesans, prostitutes, homosexuals, a.sexuals, 
dog-lovers, snake-charmers, cadets, loveless marriages, child¬ 
less marriages ? 3<jndle.ss kinds,” (George Dor.sey, Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings.) 

Later Dorsey calls attention to an important fact that 
.seems to have been somewhat overlooked, especially by tho.se 
who want to see the darker side; namely, that the world hears 
much of the unsuccessful marriages, but not, as a rule, of those 
that are agreeable and happy. Many unhappy marriages are 
not recorded, for individual nature or circumstances prevent 
some people from airing their marital difficulties and seeking 
release from a bad bargain. Often those who at first find 
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marriage irksome and would be glad to dissolve it, learn in 
time to adjust themselves and so “live happily ever after.” 

In s])ite of these temporarily mismated couples and of the 
many who are permanently mismated but who keep their 
troubles to themselves, many marriages have been and are 
happy from the honeymoon to the end of life. Even when 
the partners are known as fidly as it is possible to know them, 
it is impossible to say with absolute certainty that a marriage 
will be successful. What then are the conditions for a happy 
marriage? The answer is; There are none predictable, since 
they are never the same in any two unions. 

Among the requirements already given for a successful 
marriage emphasis was laid upon that physical attraction 
which lasts and leads to physical harmony, hand in hand with 
mental agreement, l^lach person entering marriage, unless 
for some ulterior motive, wants, and expects to find, a partner 
with whom to share life; who will conqjlement his or her 
nature; who will realize the importance of a balancing inter¬ 
change in all that is common to the lives of the two; who will 
give and deserve honor and respect; who is virtuous, faithful, 
loyal, truthful, constant, scrupulous, uncorrupt, high-spirited, 
devoted and intelligent. These qualities and their interpre¬ 
tation will vary in degree in different j)eople. 

Many men have found true worth in women who had 
been guilty of certain infractions of the moral code, while 
others have been disappointed in women wbo have been wholly 
virtuous. Some girls and women believe that men who, to a 
certain limited extent, have been unchaste before marriage 
make the better husbands physically. Also some men, who 
regard the honor of being “the first” with a woman as of less 
significance than assured sexual ada])tation. hold that a woman 
who has yielded her virginity to another, yet who has not been 
loosely licentious, makes a better physical mate than a virgin. 

Previous virtue or breach of morals I’eacts differently upon 
different people, regardless of the fact that previous virtue 
may be and is little more assurance of devotion and fidelity 
after marriage than premarital looseness is an assurance of 
continued moral slackness. 

Since there are so many men and so many girls and women 
who have had one or more sexual experiences out of marriage. 
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this subject necessarily enters into any adequate discussion 
of the conditions essential to happy marriage. Each one must 
answer the question for himself or herself; hut those who 
happen to discover that a loving and faithful mate has in the 
past been “indiscreet” should remember that this knowledge 
of the facts makes no difference in that ])crson's character; 
that if love was there before it is still there; that with marriage 
a new epoch in the lives of both began, and that nothing is 
gained by nursing an insane jealousy and breaking up a union 
that so far had been happy. If the situation is looked at proj)- 
erly there may be in every respect a closer harmony after the 
facts are known than there was before; eertaiidy there need be 
no less harmony. While j)remarital virtue is commendable 
and desirable, it is postmarital fidelity that really matters. 

Fidelity is necessary to ha])piness in marriage because 
sexual relations are so intimate that it is imj)ossible for those 
who are earnestly in love to share these relations with another 
without jealousy. Even where polygamy is j)erniitted there 
are jealousies, though they often are necessarily held in check. 
But loyalty is as essential to happiness as sexual fidelity. If 
a marital partner really loves his mate lu' will be loyal with¬ 
out any promptings. One may })rofess loy.ilty and yet be 
grossly disloyal. A marital partner had better be guilty of 
sexual infidelity though remaining loyal, than of (lisloyalty 
while remaining sexually faithful. Assuming safety from 
disease, the one guilty of infidelity does not actually harm the 
mate, while the one guilty of disloyalty almost certainly does. 

The happy marriage is not necessarily the one in which 
there is no disagreement. If j)eoj)le have enough mentality 
to have o])inions of their own, it is to be expected that there 
will be differences of opinion between husband and wife. Each 
is entitled to personal views, but need not invariably act in 
accordance with those views, especially if and when such action 
will be detrimental to another. If j)eople could only apiu’e- 
ciate the fact that everyone, including oneself, is likely to have 
wrong opinions, there would be less discord. Too many people 
cannot conceive of their being in error, nor discuss rationally 
any point or subject with those who do not agree with them. 
I he wife or husband w'ho is irritated by reasonable disagree¬ 
ment cannot be partner to a happy marriage. 
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While mental 
harmony is neces¬ 
sary, it is not essen¬ 
tial that the part¬ 
ners know all the 
details of each 
other’s thoughts 
and mental pur¬ 
suits. 

There is too 
often a death of ro¬ 
mance and senti¬ 
ment in married 
life. For this there 
are many reasons, 
hut disillusionment 
usually underlies it. 
Too often ])eople 
do nothing to hold 
the interest of their 
partners in them¬ 
selves. They take 
no note of their per¬ 
sonal ap])earanee. 
do not guard their 
speech, stagnate 
mentally, and in 
countless other 



ways hecome unat¬ 
tractive. Romance 
cannot live where 
there is no illusion 
or beauty, nor im¬ 
agination; no ideal¬ 
ism, dreaming, in- 
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This Arabian mother, photographed in Jerusalem, 
conforms to the customs of the harem in hiding her 
lower face with a veil, but otherwise she is a strong, 
free creature well able to care for her children. 
Her feet are particularly well developed, and she 
can walk for miles over the desert sand, barefoot, 
with long free swinging strides. Apart from the 
veil, her costume differs very little from that of 
her tribe's men folk, with their loose flapping robes. 


spiration, originality or ardor. The marriage in which all 
sentiment and all romance is dead cannot be happy. 


Formerly women, accustomed to being considered the per¬ 


sonal property of their husbands, took the ownership attitude 


as a matter of course, and were meek and docile and submis- 
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sive. To outward appearances, such marriages often seemed 
happy. But modern women refuse to he considered chattels; 
yet many husbands still endeavor to direct every activity of 
their wives, require an account of every hour and every 
moment of time and every trifling amount spent; demand that 
their wives stay at home and he at their heck and call, with 
never a word of appreciation or thanks and often with unjust 
criticism. Such a union is a disgrace to the institution of 
marriage. 

The opposite type of union, in which the wife is perpetu¬ 
ally nagging, finding fault, never pleased, never satisfied, is 
no better. JMarriage is not an ownership affair nor an asso¬ 
ciation for the display of a mean dis])osition and unruly 
temperament. No marriage can be successful unless both 
husband and wife realize that the association is one of strict 
equality. 

If there are no interests outside the home a marriage 
probably will be successfid only for a comparativ'ely short 
time. Few people can completely fill the life of any other 
individual. Even when the most perfectly mated jieojile have 
only eaeh other to see and converse with, each eventually may 
irritate the other. 

No marriage is likely to thrive unless it establishes a unit 
in the social system. This unit must he self-governing, but 
it is disastrous if one partner assumes sovereign eonunand; as 
a partnership the two directors must be free if they are to be 
happy and if the union is to prosper. It may eollapse through 
mismanagement, but when it does it may be certain that out¬ 
side rule would not have helped. Neither “in-laws” nor 
friends can successfully run someone’s else marriage or home. 

As said earlier, many factors influence the i)ermanenee or 
transiencj% success or failure of a marriage. These faetors 
are not the same in all marriages; though certain of them are 
essential for success, others are as inevitably disastrous. With 
intelligence and an earnest desire to make a union permanent 
two partners usually will be able to rise above discouraging 
influences and will be brought closer together in mind and 
spirit by the struggle. 

T'hk Agk to Marry. —Marriages are more likely to be 
enduring if the ages of the bride and groom are not too great 
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or if there is not a marked difference between their ages. 

So many years are required for education and the attain¬ 
ment of a position that affords a good salary that often mar¬ 
riage must, or seemingly must, be delayed. Parents and 
friends usually advise girls against marriage except with a 
man who is already sufficiently establi.shed to provide them 
with the luxuries of life. 

It is perfectly proper for a girl to make herself attractive 
to men, especially to the one she feels would be a worthy father 
to her children —and she should haiu’ this in mind! She may 
not definitely and opeidy choose her husband, though there is 
no legitimate reason why she should not propose marriage. 

But since it is not the custotn girls shrink from it and men 
would probably feel that they had been cheated out of their 
inalienable right to make the choice if women decided to take 
the initiative. However, a clever woman can make the man 
feel that he is doing the searching and the selecting. If she 
can giv'e him this im])i’ession while the contrary is true she is 
surely above reproach. If she makes tlie selection it may he 
necessary for her to use .some subtlety and cunning to attract 
his attention. There is no intention here to endorse or encour¬ 
age such seduction, but only the desire to suggest that a girl 
has a right to exercise her womanly prerogative of securing 
the best possible physical, mental and spiritual mate. 

If puberty is established at fifteen, the safest age for Age to Marry 
marriage would be twenty-two for women and twenty-five for 
men, which means that there are about eight years in which 
marriage may take place with the greatest physical advan¬ 
tages. The physical and mental vigor of the partners has 
reached its height during these years and the parental instinct 
is strongest. Toward the age of thirty for women and before 
thirty-five for men the desire for companion.ship and the com¬ 
forts of home becomes predominant, overshadowing the 
parental instinct. 

This does not mean that marriage after these years may 
not be happy and successful. A woman should be still in the 
prime of her physical attractiveness and sexual activity be¬ 
tween the ages of thirty and forty, and mentally she should 
be more companionable than at an earlier age; also, since her 
child-bearing period continues well beyond this time, she 
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should have a strong desire for ehildrcn and, if her parental 
instinct has not been dwarfed hy suppression, she should make 
a wholesome, healthy, affectionate and wise mother. Rut while 
this should he the normal and often is found, in most instances 
every physical factor concerned with motherhood will he at its 
height before the age of thirty, and if the first childbirth 
occurs before thirty it usually will he easier than it will be 
after that age. The man who uaits until thirty-five or ovei- 
before marrying has often lost his keen desire for offspring; 
also his sexual and jdiysical vigor may have declined. 

A union is most likely to be happy when the couple, though 
young, are fully mature. When mature each secs in the other 
traits other than the physical and, without conscious attempt 
to do so, each gradually ac(juires any desiiaible traits pos- 
idie wives ■'’(^ssed by the other. Each is still sufficiently plastic to be 
molded into completely harmonious complements, and their 
aims, ideals, ideas, hopes and ambitions become more nearly 
identical. As they grow and develop side by side tbrough the 
years the bond between them becomes so strong that only 
death can break it. 

Often these early marriages make it necessary for the wife 
to work and augment the family income. There certainly is 
no disgrace in this. The home of the average young married 
couple is small and except for social pleasures and obligations 
there is little to occupy the wife’s time. This is esjiecially the 
case in cities, particularly when the home is an apartment and 
the husband does not return for lunch. The wife may have 
from si.x to ten or more hours on her hands and the home may 
require but an hour or two of attention daily. It is said “the 
devil finds work for idle hands to do,” and the truth of the 
adage has been proved over and over again in the case of 
idle wives. 

Unfortunately many men .still hold to the primordial view 
of wife possession, of their own innate superiority and woman’s 
inferiority—a view which places the wife unalterably in the 
home and demands of her as her hounden duty reverence and 
faithfulness to her marriage vows, regardless of what the man 
gives in return. Modern man is gradually abandoning this 
j)oint of view because modern woman is forcing him to do so. 

From what has been said, it must not be assumed that 
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early marriage gives a positive assurance of happiness, though 
it increases the probability of happiness. In marriage at later 
ages there is primarily a desire for companionship. If the 
age is such that children cannot be expected, the marriage may 
be happy. If the man is many years older than the wife there 
is usually no overwhelming urge for parenthood, such unions 
being largely for companionshij). As a rule there should not 
be a greater difference between the ages of husband and wife 
than seven years. If the man has retained his full physical 
and sexual vigor he may remain a complete mate for his 
younger wife as long as her sexual impulse is active. If he 
has lost much of his vigor or if the wife I’etains her sexual 
health and ardor longer than the husband, the most perfect 
adaptation otherwise may fail to bring hap])iness. Much then 
would depend u2)on the woman’s intelligence and understand¬ 
ing and the degree to which she was able to sublimate sex. 

There must be unity of aims and purposes, mental equality, 
spiritual concord, physical balance and sexual harmony be¬ 
tween the partners if there is to be a true marriage. If these 
conditions exist the marriage may and shoidd be happy and 
successful; and if heidthy and wanted offspring result from 
the union it should be triumphant, whether it began early or 
late and whether there is approximate ecpiality or considerable 
disparity in tbe ages. Success in marriage depends almost 
wholly upon the individuals directly concerned. Their mutual 
understanding and desire to understand, their congeniality, 
capacity for adjustnicnt and inherent qualities are vastly more 
important to success than the matter of equality of age or 
rother physical factors. 

Thk IToxeyjioon.- —When the partners have chosen each 
other and have finally married there comes the honeymoon, a 
brief period of really “getting ac(iuainted,” during which the 
success or failure of the union may be determined. The 
•honeymoon has no definite limit of duration, but usually it is 
considered to include the first month or so after marriage, and 
»often nowadays the term is used to designate the holiday spent 
|by the newlyweds before settling down. According to Web- 
|ster’s Unabridged Dictionarg, it originally had reference to 
fthe phases of the moon, “which is no sooner full than it 
|begins to wane.” Unhapj)ily, this is appropriate to many 
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honeymoons, in which the couple start out full of love only to 
find that love shortly waning. 

Either the bride or the groom may be responsible for diffi¬ 
culties during the honeymoon. In any event they probably 
will arise through ignorance. It is just such ignorance that 
this volume is designed to correct. 

Neither the word “command” nor the word “obey” should 
be in the vocabulary of the married, especially the newly mar¬ 
ried. The man has not bought and bargained for his bride; 
he has, instead, entered a partnership. Neither one, then, is 
possessor or ruler of the other. The husband often expects 
his bride to resign her individuality, to become absorbed in his 
personality, to have no rights not specially granted her by him. 

No marriage will he suecessfid if this attitude of the hus¬ 
band is acquiesced in by the bride, unless she is so unusually 
clever that she can have her own way while making the dicta¬ 
torial husband believe that his word is law. One does not need 
to open hostilities at once, nor to be belligerent; but the bride 
whose husband gives evidence of entertaining such ideas must, 
for her own sake, for his .sake and for the success of the 
marriage, make him undcr.stand that she expects to be herself. 
If there are qualities in her make-up which would prevent his 
invariably following her inclinations without jeopardizing the 
best interests of the union, then her love .should help to hold 
these in check without any dictation by the husband. 

One situation in which too much independence by the wife 
may create permanent misunderstanding concerns that deli¬ 
cate, precarious final physical surrender to the mate of her 
choice. With few exceptions, the husband desires and expects 
the bride to receiv^e him eagerly on the wedding night and 
mo.st brides expect to surrender their virginity at this time, 
even though they may be ignorant of its possible meaning to 
themselves. But some women go to the nuptial couch with 
the deliberate intention of delaying tbe final surrender as 
long as possible. 

Often the bride has only the vaguest impression of what 
the marriage relations are, or perhaps she has heard that they 
are painful or unpleasant, or that they mean nothing to the 
woman. She may even consider them repulsive. If she holds 
any attitude other than that of full readiness to give and to 
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receive, it is the husband’s duty to attempt to bring about the 
latter attitude. Timidity and fear must be replaced by confi¬ 
dence. The bride should not be hurried but should be per¬ 
mitted to become accustomed to the strangeness of her sur¬ 
roundings. A few nights of cjuiet familiarizing, discipline and 


gentle persuasion, 
with oral explana¬ 
tions and assur¬ 
ances, may be nec¬ 
essary for her 
})reparation. 

The bride and 
the groom shoidd 
know before mar¬ 
riage that a nor¬ 
mal sex life is es¬ 
sential to a normal 
and s u c c e s s f u 1 
marriage. If it is 
not known before, 
after marriage 
may not be too 
late; even if the 
knowledge comes 
after years of mar¬ 
ried life in which 
there has not been 
a normal sex life, 
normality may 
still be developed. 
If either bride or 
groom does not 
a p p r e e i a t e the 
need of a normal 
sex life, while the 
other does, then 



that 


one should 
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try to make the 
other understand 
the need. If the 


This 'woman of Nepal, India, works side by side with 
men at bard outdoor labor, while bearing and looking 
after numerous children. She has found a way of 
providing her baby with crib and play-pen while 
keeping her hands free for other uses. 


Sex Natures 
in Men and 
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wife is the informed one and the husband is ignorant it is her 
duty to teach him. If she presents the knowledge tactfully 
the husband will “fall in line.” If neither knows of this need 
their love and desire to please and to live harmoniously should 
lead them to seek advice, perhaps to secure and read together 
some of the readily procurable books in which is presented the 
necessary knowledge in understandable form. This volume 
aims to present such knowledge. 

It shoidd be understood that the first efforts at physical 
mating may be difficult, even if the bride eagerly responds. 
If she is a virgin and has retained the hymen there may 
be so much pain as to rob the act of all satisfaction. Kven 
if there is no interference from the hymen, there may be no 
enjoyment for her because of the action of the husband. 
While a man should always be considerate at this time the 
greatest possible caution is necessary in the case of a virgin 
bride. The rupture of the hymen produces hemorrhage, and 
is generally accepted as a proof of the woman’s virginity. 
The absence of the hj^en, however, i)roves nothing. Igno¬ 
rance of this fact on the part of both men and women has been 
the cause of many false aecusations and much marital un¬ 
happiness. 

One of the most common causes of failure of the bride to 
respond at first is the husband’s roughness and lack of consid¬ 
eration. But even with the utmost regard for the woman in 
these matters many a husband fails through ignorance. Tak¬ 
ing it for granted that his wife’s nature is similar to his own, he 
gives her no time for a physiological preparation. The fact 
is that, as a rule, women require much more time than men to 
become so aroused sexually that coition can be normal and 
complete. If one considers the difference between the male 
and the female, throughout a large part of the animal king¬ 
dom as well as in the human family, it will be understood that 
the male must be more quickly aroused than the female. 

The average new husband, however, being thoughtless, 
selfish and ignorant, is impetuous and thereby defeats his 
desire to raise the woman to his own level of excitation. There 
should be a little of the feminine in every man and it should 
be in evidence at least during this first intimate relation, above 
all other occasions. 
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Only the masochist receives pleasure from a violently ag¬ 
gressive sexual relation. The average woman must be carried 
through the various phases of the sexual act with a consider¬ 
able measure of gentleness. She is repulsed and offended 
and often physically tortured by aggressiveness. This is a 
frequent origin of what is wrongly considered frigidity or 
sex coldness in the woman. The aggression of the husband 
has an effect upon himself that conti’ibutes to the wife’s in¬ 
ability to enter into the relations with pleasure. His vigorous 
action is almost certain to bring him quickly to the climax, and 
this hastiness, if combined with brutality, prevents the possi¬ 
bility of response from the wife. 

It sometimes happens that impatience on the part of one 
of the coiq)le, or a derogatory or sarcastic remark creates a 
psychological condition that hinders or prevents normal sexual 
desire. Often a man develops a j)sychoIogical impotence from 
such a cause. Sympathetic understanding and the absence of 
discourteous, dis[)araging, churlish I’cmarks or actions are 
necessary if there is to be harmony in the new relation. 

Ill considering so important a subject as this the question 
of lingerie may seem irrelevant, but it may be of real impor¬ 
tance to the harmony of the marriage. Coarseness in conduct 
or appearance may pi’ove a bar to entering upon congenial 
relationship. Underwear of coarse material, unattractive and 
misfitting, may repel the wife or husband. Indeed, these more 
intimate garments are often of much greater importance 
throughout married life than fine outer ones. I^ack of clean¬ 
liness in person or clothing may prove a great obstacle. 

Other details may have a good or a bad effect, but disre¬ 
gard of the esthetic socni undermines the love of the marital 
partners. Therefore the wedded pair should take pains not 
to allow themselves to become associated in each other’s mind 
with any sordid appearances. 

Offensive bodily odors should not be tolerated; other¬ 
wise the chances of a happy honeymoon will be greatly re¬ 
duced. Even a marriage that has continued for years may be 
disrupted by this unpleasant condition. There is a natural 
pleasant feminine odor that is alluring; but the strong acid 
odor, frequently resulting from a highly toxic condition or 
from insufficient and improper bathing, is anything but pleas- 
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JEALOUSY 


Jealousy and 
Inferiority 


ing. Whether dental treatment or dieting is necessary to 
correct mouth odor ami a more strict liygiene for a body odor, 
l)oth of these certainly should he brought completely under 
control and should he kept so. If the offending partner seems 
unaware of this condition the other shoidtl tactfully and 
courteously mention it. 

The natural discharges of the body are not agreeable 
and discussion of them is not pleasant, hut there is an 
unnatural discharge that is peculiar to women which should 
he mentioned. Leucorrhea, or “whites, ” may be caused by 
mild catarrhal inflammation of the uterus, or sexual excite¬ 
ment without gratification. In such cases it may disappear 
soon after marriage. When it exists it may be well for the 
married woman to keep its presence a secret, at the same time 
instituting proper treatment to restore a normal condition. 

Disharmonip:s in Maukiaup:. —Primitive emotions may be 
modified by cidture. higher standards and new ideas of 
morality. 

Sex love is the basis of the union of a man and a woman. 
This does not mean that sex love is merely a physical attrac¬ 
tion; it is as much psychic as physical. It necessarily involves 
possession of, and loyalty to each partner by the other. The 
union cannot be temporary if the children are to l)e provided 
for satisfactorily. Jealousy thus becomes an essential emotion 
and part of sex love. 

But there are other forms of jealousy less justifiable that 
create greater bitterness. If there is the knowledge that the 
sexual relations are not mutually pleasing, there is unconscious 
or conscious feeling of deficiency. Not knowing that it is the 
duty of the husband to awaken and then to pacify their 
erotic impulses, many women reproach themselves, thinking 
they are at fault. Occasionally one is; but in the majority of 
instances the man is to blame. In either case, however, the 
woman usually becomes fearful that the husband will seek a 
more agreeable mate, even if only temporarily and occa¬ 
sionally. 

Jealousy in Marriage. —Jealousy is one of man’s primi¬ 
tive emotions that still survives. Havelock Ellis has said it 
is “an emotion which is at its maximum among animals, among 
savages, among children, in the senile, in the degenerate and 
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very especially in chronic alcoholics.” Shakespeare’s Othello 
was a harharian; Tolstoy’s Pondnischeff, in his Kreutzer 
Sonata, was a lunatic—two extreme personifieations of jeal¬ 
ousy. Being a primitive emotion, it is not likely it will ever 
he completely eradicated. 

This emotion has its normal and its abnormal aspects. 

Thus one may be jealous of one’s honor and good name. In 
this application jealousy means merely vigilance and careful 
watching. It is normal and commendable. 

But it is not this phase of jealousy that is to be consid¬ 
ered here. Eor the present, attention is directed to that so- 
called abnormal phase relating to sexual love. 

.Tealousy of this sort has been a tremendous force in de- Jealousy in 
velo])ing human character. Thus if a woman is mildly jealous 
her husband or lover is inspired to he true to what he feels 
is her ideal of what husband or lover shoidd he. If wife or 
sweetheart notices a tem[)ered jealousy in her hushanfl or 
lover she is the more eager to live up to such idealization of 
her. Thus a reasonable jealousy makes for higher morality, 
greater harmony and home security. 

It has been said that the person, man or woman, who 
truly loves cannot he totally devoid of jealousy. There may 
he no real occasion for the emotion to he displayed, hut upon 
some over-attention to the loved one by a person of the oppo¬ 
site sex there will come a concern for the latter’s reputation 
even when thei'e is not even a transient thought of infidelity. 

'I'hus the jealous one and the one calling forth the jealousy 
tend to he brought closer together. In this respect, then, and 
to this tempered degree, jealousy is an imjjortant influence in 
molding character and cementing love. 

But valuable and commendable as this kind of jealousy 
may he, there is jealousy from causes other than love that is 
not commendable. The emotions most commonly underlying 
jealousy are vanity, fear, anger, envy and pain. There may 
he fear of losing the object of one’s love, the provider of neces¬ 
sary comforts or the medium of sexual pleasure. Wounded 
vanity makes one jealous when there is, or is suspected to 
he, another person who gives greater enjoyment to the one 
loved. Anger arising from loss of one’s property, as the 
partner may be considered to be, causes jealousy, which may 
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THE ART OF LOVE 

amount to rage, even when there is no remnant of love left. 
But the cause of perhaps the keenest sense of jealousy and 
the greatest agony is pain arising from the knowledge that a 
truly loved one does not reciprocate that love, especially when 
the affections of the beloved are engaged by another. 

Sometimes a married person gives to one of the opposite 
sex some part of his or her time, some encouraging or chcerfid 
word, some help, that is not given to the lawful partner. 
such times the lawful partner, even if sure of not permanently 
losing the mate, and even though the latter is not deeply loved, 
may through envy develop an intense jealousy, 
and The husband may become jealous for a similar reason. He 
may have become impotent, having lost either his desire or 
his power. Tie is not so much inclined to jealousy when his 
desire has died; but when it remains, after his ability Is gone, 
his jealousy may he great. The sexually weak man is capable 
of vastly greater jealou-sy than the vigorously potent man. 
Being constantly fearful that another man has disj)laced or 
will displace him with the object of his love or his possession, 
and conscious of the fact that he cannot resume his place, his 
jealousy is boundless. 

Many men, however, have potency hut have never devel¬ 
oped the art of love. Cognizant of their insutriciency, espe¬ 
cially when they know their wives arc intensely sexual, they 
become jealous of every man who approaches and are likely 
to accuse their wives unjustly of infidelity. 

If he has not already done so, every jealous husband should 
learn the art of love and make an honest and earnest effort 
completely to satisfy his wife. When he discovers that he has 
the necessary mastery over himself and that he can control 
his wife’s erotic impulses he will not have occasion to he jealous 
on this account. 

But it is not always toward sexual rivals that jealousy is 
expressed. Some people do not want their married partners 
to have friends if it means any time away from themselves. 
Sometimes such persons are jealous of some or all of the 
“in-laws.” Some parents cannot wholly yield their daughter, 
or perhaps their son, to another, and so become meddlesome; 
they may expect as much time devoted to them as to the 
marriage partner. In this case there might be justifiable 
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jealousy, but there would not be if the married people were 
truly in love, if they were harmoniously mated and if they 
were mature enough to have it clearly understood by “in¬ 
laws” and everyone else that they are a separate unit thor¬ 
oughly capable of conducting their own affairs. 

Some women whose husbands give much time and affection 
to their children become jealous of the children and some men 
under similar circumstances also become jealous. Many a 
man has had to give up his men friends because of his wife’s 
jealousy; and occasionally a woman has dropped her girl 
friends for the same reason. Often a man is handicapped in 
his work because his wife is jealous of the time he devotes to it. 

She is jealous of liis success, fearing he will grow further and 
further away from her. Some women are so intensely jealous 
of their husbands’ success and attractiveness that they demand 
so much of the husband’s energy as to i^revent such success 
and attractiveness to others. The jealous husband may be 
equally childish in his jealousy and actually prevent his wife 
froi7i attaining the standing she merits. 

Often jealousy drives the partner away. A man or a 
woman may have a friend with whom he or she is accused of 
infidelity and may thereby be driven to that which would not 
otherwise have taken place. Occasionally the first thought of 
infidelity is given by a jealous and suspicious partner. In 
this manner jealousy often defeats its own end. 

If there is some basis for complaining about the attitude 
a partner takes to members of the opposite sex, then fair- 
minded, dispassionate discussion is in order. If such a heart- 
to-heart talk fails to I)ring things back to normal then the 
injured j)artner must consider either overlooking the trans¬ 
gression or separating. The former is the better plan if deep 
love for the partner still exists; if not, the latter is the better 
course. 

In the majority of cases there is a cure for jealousy. It Remedies for 
is best to know whether or not there is real cause. If there is 
none, of course, it should not be difficult to oust the emotion. 

If there is adequate cause the procedure will depend upon the 
temperament of the jealous one and also upon the cause. 

But liberality and tolerance will be helpful in any case; they 
will at least ease the sting. 
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Divorce and Remarriage. —Marriage presupposes a 
mutual love and is supposed to be or to lead to a permanent 
synthesis of two lives into one. But too often physical attrac¬ 
tion and infatuation rather than love lead to marriage, and 
there are many conditions and influences which prevent the 
perfect blending of the two lives. Often there are conditions 
that dissolve a union after it had become, apparently, a fusion, 
even though there may he no physical cleavage or separation. 
However, wlien such apparent unions are disrupted it will 
usually he found that they were undermined by a slowly cor- 
causes^of roditig inconipatihilily that had prevented perfect understand¬ 
ing. Many couples, absolutely divorced mentally and 
s})iritually, reinain physically man and wife until death sepa¬ 
rates them. But, because of incompatihility or gross infidelity 
of one or the other, or differences resulting from cither of 
these, an increasing number come to the ])oint where it be¬ 
comes necessary to separate r)penly as they have already 
separated in fact. 

Judges who preside over divorce trials agi’ee in asserting 
that in certain localities there has been an increase to the extent 
of 75 per cent, in divorces in the past ten years. They also 
state that 80 per cent, of all these divorce actions are brought 
by the wives. Knowing human nature, woman’s love nature 
and sexual needs, man’s |)olygamous i)roclivities and precipi¬ 
tous conduct during the marital relations, it is natural to con¬ 
clude that the majority of divorces are the result of man’s 
ignorance of the art of love. 

But, while the women may bring divorce action in the 
majority of cases, and though man’s ignorance of the sex life 
of woman may underlie the majority of these, the women 
themselves are not blameless. While the j)roportion of mar¬ 
ried women belonging to the following four groups cannot 
he positively determined, it may he stated approximately as 
the writer’s honest belief that there are as follows: Five per 
cent, of women so constituted, physiologically, emotionally 
and otherwise, that they are always able to respond wholly to 
their husbands; about 50 per cent, with special individual 
effort can either hasten or retard their orgasm; about 30 per 
cent, cannot bring about the orgasm by any effort of their 
own, and as their husbands do not govern themselves in such 
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a way as to assist they 
are left in a state of nerv¬ 
ous tension with a feeling 
of unsatisfaction through¬ 
out their whole beings; 
and 15 y)er cent, fail to 
develop sexual passion, 
obtain no pleasure or 
value from the act and 
cannot understand wliat 
pleasure there can he in it 
for anyone. Thus almost 
o!ie-half of all married 
women must he living un¬ 
congenial and unhealtli- 
ful lives. Even though 
there were a higher j)er- 
centage of unions in 
which there was greater 
or perfect harmony, still 
the sur])rising thing is 
not the frequency of di¬ 
vorce. hut rather that it 
is not more fi'equent. 

It is claimed hy many 
that one of the most 
striking characteri.stics of 
the younger generation is 
the complete absence of 
any sense of res])onsi- 
hility and the inqxwtance 
they attaeh to their own 



personal feelings. As a 
result, the influences that 
formerly made marriage 
ji tremendously serious 
step and a solemn and 
permanent state do not 
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Primitive mothers are bond-servants to their 
children even more than civilized mothers. 
Here a hard-working Peruvian mother of 
Oroya tries to combine her preparations for 
spinning with the job of carrying about a 
big child who should be running by her side 
on his own two feet. 


exist today; marriage is entered into as a lark, an opportunity 


for sexual expression, a chance to escape parental authority. 
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Trial marriages are entered into even more lightly and trial 
separations easily follow. Divorce is crowded by quick re¬ 
marriage and the children, if any, have little more than legal 
guardians for parents. 

Within the past one hundred and fifty years there has been 
a tremendous change in, and attitude toward marriage, the 
value of which as an institution has declined considerably. 
This is shown by the fact that today fewer people marry and 
especially by the large proportion of marriages that end in 
separation and divorce. Approximately one marriage in seven 
terminates in legal separation. 

Divorce formerly was considered an unqualified evil; 
many people still so consider it. On the Avhole, however, it 
may be said that nowadays there is practically nothing socially 
scandalous attaching to divorce. Rut many people still hesi¬ 
tate to resort to it, for their lives have become so interwoven 
that they dread the wrench of separation. Many things have 
been experienced in common and deep-rooted within them is 
the desire to retain what beauty they can of previous mutual 
joys; children have to be considered and conscientious parents 
endure much for their sake. Often, too, there is the hope, 
however faint it may be, that there will be an adjustment, 
that perhaps some “miracle” will take place and some of the 
old-time happiness be recovered. When reason is allowed to 
operate and a little time is taken for things to “work out,” 
this often happens. 

Laws for the control of divorce probably will always be 
required but it is certain that those now in effect need modi¬ 
fication. In some states the only condition upon which divorce 
will be granted is proved infidelity; but numerous conditions 
besides infidelity may make the marital union a sham and its 
continuation hypocritical and cruel. In most states divorce 
is comparatively easy to obtain, but it should be still easier. 
Marriage is only a man-made institution. Human frailties, 
hiunan cruelties, human ignorance should be taken into con¬ 
sideration when two people admit their union has failed to 
prove a blessing to themselves or to society. Obstacles to 
separation and divorce cannot repair a ruptured union. Some¬ 
thing more than statutes is necessary to bring about that 
mutuality of interests and that harmony necessary to make 
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a married couple valuable to the state. Education and an 
underlying compatibility are required. 

The romantic courtship, the development of an intense 
affection termed “love,” and a desire to share everything in 
life with each other, the legitimatization of the union, with 
its public acknowledgment and final consummation, these 
should engender an irresistible desire for perpetuation of the 
union and an indestructible welding of the two lives into one. 

In the majority of instances this happy perpetuity of the 
married state is looked forwai'd to during the betrothal period 
and at least until marriage. At this time, or shortly after, 
there too often appears, slowly or suddenly, a doubt as to the 
wi.sdom of the union and as to the possibility of its continu¬ 
ation. Many marriages in which such doubts develop eventu¬ 
ally become normal and wholly harmonious. Many factors 
may be cmj)l()ye<l to effect this fortunate adjustment, but in 
too many eases the partners cannot come to an agi’eement. 

Often one of the partners does not desire separation or 
divorce. This is recognized by the law which requires that the 
defendant ])artner be notified of impending divorce proceed¬ 
ings in order that such a one may have an opportunity to 
attempt an amicable settlement of the differences. Often it 
turns out that the one to whom the divorce was granted did 
not want it—after it was obtained. 

Sometimes there is a (juick re-marriage of the divorced Remarriage 
partners, and sometimes this occurs a long time after the 
divorce, when the two have had an opportunity to analyze 
their differences and to discover ways of overcoming them. 

Hut .sometimes, even when there is a great desire of each 
partner to reunite, there stands in the way an unyielding pride 
and an unforgiving attitude toward many harsh accusations 
that may have been made in the heat of anger. Too few 
married people today I’ecognize in marriage the greatest pos¬ 
sible disciplinary and character-building force. But even a 
short period of married life may havx* so modified one’s char¬ 
acter that after separation and divorce it is discovered that 
no other state than marriage and no other partner than the 
previous one will again satisfy. Hence a voluntary separation 
is far better than a hasty divorce, for it will bring an assurance 
either that divorce is necessary or that it is not desired. 
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Yet it must be admitted that divoree is to be preferred 
to a bond that only stifles, to the awful drama of a continu¬ 
ously unhappy marriage. At the altar, just a start toward 
unification of the two has been made. There is true marriage 
only after the two have surmounted obstacles and have 
eventually merged their individualities into a common exist¬ 
ence. If they fail to do this, they fail to become married in 
the true and deepest sense, and divoi’ce then is merely an 
outward expression of what already exists. Whether or not 
there has been an earnest effort to develop a close and perma¬ 
nent unity matters little, except that those who have en¬ 
deavored and failed <leserve greater sympathy than those who 
have made no effort. Those who have tried and failed know 
there can be no unifying of their beings; those who have not 
tried are unsuited to marriage and would make of any mar¬ 
riage a farce or a tragedy. 

When children have resulted from a union and responsi¬ 
bility for them is recognized they naturally become a deterrent 
to separation and divorce. In such cases it may be best to 
ignore minor differences. When there is control and surface 
harmony this is often done without serious detriment to 
husband, wife or children. If there is constant cpiarreling 
the continued association will prove detrimental to everyone. 
It is particularly unjust to the children. 

The children should be the main consideration of the 
parents. Whatever they may do otherwise, disagreeing, 
separated or divorced, a cou})le should work together for the 
best good of their children. Neither shoidd make statements 
in the presence of the children that may tend to lessen respect 
for the other. If divorced, they should, for the sake of the 
children, as well as their own self respect, so live as to prove 
that the divorce was used only because it was a necessary 
remedy for a situation that had become intolerable. There 
is no reason why a man and a woman, who had lived in the 
intimacy natural to married life, should be enemies simply 
because they have separated. 

When husband and wife find they are physically and 
mentally unsuited they .should abstain from sexual relations. 
To continue may result in bringing into the world new un¬ 
wanted beings who will not have a fair start in life. 
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Many people hold that, though divorce may at times he 
unavoidable, re-marriage of either divorced partner should not 
be permitted. This would put a premium on prostitution as 
it ignores the needs of normally sexed men. Also it would 
condemn to lifelong loneliness many of both sexes who might 
be the finest companions for other members of the opposite 
sex. Often it is through no fault of either that the cou])le 
could not agree physically, mentally or emotionally. Many 
divorced people re-marry for tlic license marriage gives, for 
the pride of ])ossession, or for other unworthy reasons; hut 
there are many others who, from the purest of motives, again 
marry. 

It sometimes happens that a first marriage is fruitless. 
In such cases shouhl the woman l)e denied all possibility of 
satisfying her yearning for offspring in the legitimate M'ay!' 
Should the man whose nature craves the affection of children 
of his own be denied it because he has divorced, or been 
divorced by, a childless wife? 

When humanity comes into a better understanding of 
itself and its needs, there will be universal enlightenment 
regarding the functions of the body and marriage will become 
more nearly j)ermanent. But for generations to come it will 
be necessary to eounteaianee, or even encourage, divorce for 
those who, without physical or mental detriment, cannot re¬ 
main together, 

W^hoever disturbs the harmony of two united souls com¬ 
mits a grave offense; but c(|ually grave is the offense of him 
who would keep together, by force of law and social sanctions, 
those who can never be united, d he idea of marriage must 
continiie. ddic individual marriage may thrive or it may not; 
but the idea must go on, until that stage of social development 
is reached in which every marriage will be harmonious, in 
which, perhaps, the harmony will have become so assured 
befoi’e marriage that the formal union will be merely a step 
to indicate to the world that two people are prepared to serve 
each other and society and the race in the one way that assures 
the greatest possible sei’vice. 

Separation or divorce is a remedy of last resort to be 
considered only when everything else has failed. It should 
be remembered that many men and women have become great. 


Enlighten¬ 
ment and 
Marriage 
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or have rendered great services to the world and to the race, 
because they have been willing to meet responsibilities. Ihey 
assumed the attitude that life and certain situations had made 
certain demands upon them and that it was their duty to 
build the character essential to meet them. Marriage is often 
the most exacting situation one has to face and to which one 
has to adjust oneself. It will always be one of the greatest 
situ.ations in life and it will not be met successfully until its 
responsibilities are fully recognized. Unless men and women 
face these and adjust themselves to them marriage will be a 
failure. 

When two people marry they nearly always believe them¬ 
selves to be perfect mates. Starting with this favorable 
attitude toward each other, it seems almost incredible that the 
majoi'ity of marriages should turn out to be dull, commonplace, 
or actually intolerable. Generally the cause is ignorance, not 
mismating. 

Tiik Normal Sex Life. —Human beings are social in 
nature, so there is necessarily reci})rocily in their relations with 
each other. The degree of friendliness received is in ])ropor- 
tion to one’s own desire and ability to be friendly. This is 
illustrated in no other human relation so unmistakably as in 
marriage. The two who are thus brought together must be 
moved by the same desire and each must have the ability to 
gratify the other. 

Sexual desire being a subtle compound of the physical and 
the mental, its satisfaction must be as gratifying to the mind 
as to the bfxly. Through the evolution of the social life this 
sex craving has become discriminating and, at least ideally, 
sexual love is reserved for one individual. One of the greatest 
influences for the development of the best and highest human 
qualities is the association of a normally sexed man and a 
normally sexed woman. Other desires are fewer and less 
urgent when there is the contentment that results from such 
intimate association. 

A normal sex life for husband and wife means complete 
mutual gratification. Often this desirable unity can be 
acquired only by training. A great many people tolerate in¬ 
complete relations. Most men seem to be unaware that the 
act is not perfect imless there is completion for the woman. 
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A marriage ceremony In Peru, in which the chief of the tribe breaks a 
vessel of pottery on the rock at his feet. 
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with physical health and beauty and marry intelligent well- 
sexed men, tliey usually change their views and become excel¬ 
lent wives and mothers. 

Most of the failures in attaining happiness through love 
are remediable in youth or early adulthood merely by a fidl 
development of health and physique, plus a knowledge of the 
true functions of sex. There are many errors of mind and 
body that offer ])itfalLs by the way; and yet, with a little help 
and guidance, the true searcher after life’s fullest happiness 
can attain well-sexcd health to which all human beings are 
as much entitled as they are to food and shelter. 

Is Pakknthoou Esskntiai, IX Makriage? —The vast 
majority of men and women who marry during the usual 
])rocreative age desire to have one or more children. In the 
heart of every normal person there is an inherent love of chil¬ 
dren and a longing for a child of his or her own. Yet there 
are circumstances in which even those most desirous of having 
children cannot, or feel that they cannot, have them. 

The most frequent reason for not desiring children is the 
fear that they cannot be taken care of projierly. If both 
husband and wife mr.;t work to maintain a home, then children 
would be too great a burden; so to bring them into the Avorld 
would be almost a crime. But m.any people do not want chil¬ 
dren because they feel that they cannot provide them with 
luxuries. Usually parents desire to give their children a some¬ 
what better chance in life than they themselves had. This 
is commendable. But parents arc inclined to place too much 
emphasis iqion the meagerness of their childhood opportuni¬ 
ties and u])on material things that matter little. 

If ])otential parents have the physical health and the men¬ 
tal qualifications that deserve to be perpetuated, they should 
bring children into the world. Many of the world’s strongest 
characters have been reared in poverty, and in the years to 
come many more will surmount the obstacles of privation. 
Many people would so enrich their lives, through association 
with children of their own, that they would be able to rise 
above their former level and thus provide their children with 
the desired favorable conditions. Children give an incentive 
to struggle for higher things. Without them one’s life is 
not fully rounded and complete and one’s best not attained. 
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Without doubt, children are a care. It is a great respon¬ 
sibility to bring new lives into being. But the majority 
willingly assume the responsibility. The very care that chil¬ 
dren require brings out the best in the parents. No mother 
and father worthy the name would exchange the cares of 
parenthood for their previous freedom. The thought that 
one’s children are also the children of the loved one makes 
them the more precious. 

Pleasure-seeking Avomen and selfish men often desire to 
aA'oid parenthood. They want to “have a good time,” or 
don’t want to be hampered, and it may be best for the world 
that they do not have children. But for themselves these 
people make a grave mistake. They forego a lifetime of joy 
and a contented old age for temporary pleasures. There are 
no “good times” that can compare with those associated with 
the rearing of one’s own children. 

Having seen the effects of pregnancies upon the figures 
of other women, many women do not Avant children for fear 
of losing physical beauty. Some husbands find greater at¬ 
tractiveness in women who have not borne children; but a 
true husband becomes more closely bound to and more deeply 
in love with his wife after she has become the mother of his 
children. In spite of pregnancy the outline of the female 
body can be preserved in practically all its original beauty 
if one develops the health habit. Without this even the virgin’s 
body will eventually become unattractive. The most beautiful 
women include those who have become mothers. 

Except in extreme poverty and in case of inherent defects 
and transmissible deformities and taints, children should con¬ 
tribute to the happiness of marriage. Those who are utterly 
selfish, coarse or incurably ill-tempered should not have chil¬ 
dren. Murderers and brutal criminals usually have been 
reared in an environment of hate and dissension. Some peo¬ 
ple have natures that would not be softened by children, but 
many who do not welcome the child that is born to them soon 
learn to love it and give it as much care as if they had eagerly 
awaited its arrival. 

While the forces that draw a man and a woman together 
in marriage may have nothing to do with a desire to per¬ 
petuate the species, yet, from the biological standpoint, that is 
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the purpose of marriage. It is to the best interest of botli 
the couple and of s(jciety that it should be fulfilled. The love 
of mother for child is one of the most self-sacrificing and en¬ 
nobling of all human relationships. The love of father for 
child may be different, but is deep and elevating. Both par¬ 
ents maintain youth or recover or relive their youth in the 
youth of their children. I’arenthood is not a sacrifice; it is a 
fulfilment. The childless home is an abnormality. 

TifK Bakkkx Woman,— Why the barren woman so often 
has a tremendous capacity for mother-love is one of the mys¬ 
teries and greatest tragedies of life. Some women are born 
sterile or fail to comi)lcte development of the reproductive 
organs. Such women are often frigid and without strong 
mother instincts, Ikit a great many women develo]) sterility 
and these often yearn intensely for children. However, per¬ 
haps not three per cent, of married women arc positively 
sterile. It should not be forgotten that many childless mar¬ 
riages result from the sterility, not of the wife, but of the 
husband. 

Hiseasc of the uterus or its appendages is the usual cause 
of female sterility. Metritis, a gonorrheal infection, a tubal 
infection or closure, or some other disease of these structui’es. 
will prevent conception. The treatment of these diseases is 
considered in Volumes V^II and VIII. 

Many women for the first few years of married life pur¬ 
posely prevent conception. After a period of freedom from 
responsibility, or when financial conditions are more favorable, 
many desire children but may find themselves unable to con¬ 
ceive. When this condition is temjjorary it may be corrected 
by health improvement, but often it is permanent. These 
women may adojit babies or young children on whom to lavish 
their mother-love; yet they still yearn for children of their 
own. When there is incurable sterility the adoption of one or 
more children may prove the best remedy for the heartaches 
of both partners. 
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T IIK Bi:st Time for a Family. —Farlier in this vol¬ 
ume it has been stated that the best time for marriage 
is in the early twenties for women and near the age 
of twenty-five for men. 

As a rule young married people desire their first child 
fifteen to twenty months after marriage. This gives them 
a period of freedom and also brings them })arenth()od while 
the romanee oF their union is still fresh and their par¬ 
ental possibilities are at their highest. Both husband and 
wife tend to develo]) the best instincts and character by early 
marriage and early parenthood. Children horn and bred in 
an atmosphere of affection between parents and for tlieir chil¬ 
dren have advantages over unwanted children and those born 
to parents whose love for each other has cooled, or who marry 
so late in life that other interests have become stronger than 
the parental instinct. The children have the further advan¬ 
tage of comradeship with their parents. 

To sum the matter up and to take into consideration any 
legitimate reason there may be for ])()stponing this consum¬ 
mation for even a few months, it is best for all concerned 
that young married people should have children as soon as 
economic circumstances will permit. Those who marry later 
should have children without delay if they hope to give their 
children the best possible physical start in life. 

Frkqitkncy of Prfxjnaxcies.— The best frequency of 
pregnancies depends upon several factors, including tlie health 
and stamina of the mother and the income of the father. It is 
never advisable, however, for a married couple to have only 
one child, unless it is absolutely necessary for some physiologi¬ 
cal reason that they so limit their offspring. The single child 
is greatly handicapped in its future life, for it does not early 
learn that there must be give and take. It has heaped upon 
it love and gifts that should be divided. In consequence it 
1682 
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There is a lesson of courage and cheerfulness in this mother’s expression as she 
faces the camera with her new-horn daughter upon the day of the child’s 
arrival at a New York maternity hospital. 

is likely to become selfish and decidedly unfit to meet life as 
life exists outside the home. This is the usual condition; neces¬ 
sarily, as in all other matters, there are exceptions. 

The best interval between presnant-ies M’ill necessarily de¬ 
pend on the size of the family desired. If there are to he tlnee 
or four children, they might he spaced three or so years apart; 
if two, an interval of five years or more might he desirable. 
But in order that the children may he better playmates and 
thus escajie the handicap under which the single child labors 
(which handicap often exists for widely separated children 
also), too great an interval in age should he avoided. If child¬ 
birth does not leave the mother w’eakened she may prefer to 
have her children rather close together, so that the child¬ 
hearing period may be shortened and she may devote all her 
energy to the rearing of her family. 

It is not well, however, for children to he horn too close 
together. Few women can endure childbirth as frequently 
as every twelve months more than once or twice without suf- 
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faring considerable loss of vitality. In the case of the birth 
of a subsequent child at the end of twelve months, they will 
be obliged, if they nurse their babies, to wean the prior child 
from the breast at the age of three or four montlis. 'Ihis is 
a physical handicap to such a child, for there is no diet, no 
pref)aration, no modification of cow’s or goat’s milk, nor any 
other food that duplicates the normal mother’s milk. 

Another objection to a too sboi't interval is that the new¬ 
comer is likely to be regarded as an intruder by the previous 
child or children. It is surprising how early this resentment 
develops. If children are born a year apart one child is not 
out of infancy before another comes, and the needs of the 
younger make it almost necessjiry that the first be i)ushed 
into the background of the mother’s attention. The first, still 
a helpless baby, cannot apy^reciate the eireumstanees and natu¬ 
rally feels neglected, even though it receive all the care really 
required. 

(Generally speaking, the best interval between j)regnancies, 
for the health of the mother and the best interests of the chil¬ 
dren, is about two to three years. There should be a period of 
six to nine months at least for breast-nursing of one baby 
before the mother is obliged to wean it or give it breast milk 
that is deficient, as it will be if she is pregnant. Nature 
usually takes care of this by discontinuing the production of 
milk, but often the reduction of the flow is slow and the mother 
may nurse her baby for several weeks on defective milk. 

Allowing nine months for nursing one child and another 
nine months for the develoy)ment of the new baby, there should 
be not less than eighteen months betw'een births. As stated, 
whenever possible the mother should nurse her baby for six to 
nine months, though in the latter part of this period the breast 
is used only partly for feeding, as the baby is being weaned. 

Pregnancy in the normal woman is a health-builder, be¬ 
cause every function of the body is on a higher level and every 
structure in it is being renewed. But for safety’s sake there 
shoidd be a rest period of three months between the cessa¬ 
tion of lactation and the beginning of the next pregnancy, 
in order that the maximum of energy may be recovered. The 
absolutely normal woman will not require this additional 
three months, so the interval between pregnancies may 
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be correspondingly reduced without injury to her health. 

The woman who is physically below par should not be¬ 
come pregnant. Occasionally pregnancy will restore health 
to the woman much below normal, but to the weak and debili¬ 
tated it may ])rove a decided drain. If tbe woman becomes 
pregnant in sjiite of her weakened physical condition she 
shoidd endeavor to avoid another pregnancy within two or 
three, preferably three or four years. During this time she 
should use every ])ossible means to restore her health. 

Auoktion. —This method of controlling the number and 
frequency of childbirths caiiTiot be too strongly condemned. 
Many women “think nothing” of having an abortion ]>er- 
formed, and many do have this operation, time after time. 
Some, also, take tbe additional risk of performing tbe opera¬ 
tion upon themselves. Midwives often bring about abortion 
in their women ])atients, usually with the scantiest regal’d for 
asepsis and antisepsis. Tlie more ignorant tbe midwife, tbe 
more willing she is to produce abortion. Lven under the 
most asejitic conditions and with the most scientific procedures 
possible, abortion is a dangerous operation. 

Yet there are conditions under which it is advisable, such 
as deformity of the female pelvis to such an extent that nor¬ 
mal childbirth is inqiossible, though sometimes it is better to 
allow pregnancy to go to full term and then jierform a 
t'aesarian section. Abortion is also indicated in the ease of 
certain abdominal or pelvic growths, severe kidney, heart or 
lung disease or diabetes, pronounced goiter, jiernicious anemia, 
venereal disease, or any other condition which Avill inevitably 
and irrevocably injure the child. But when cm])loyed solely 
for the ])urpose of avoiding an unwanted child it cannot be too 
strongly condemned. In cither case birth control would be 
better than abortion. 

Often tbe woman who has submitted to abortion eventually 
desires a child only to find that she can no longer conceive. 
A single abortion may cause a condition of tbe uterus and 
associate organs that prev’ents conception. There may also 
result such serious infection or disease as to cause either s])eedy 
death or lifelong invalidism. If there is no serious condition 
which woidtl make pregnancy or childbirth more dangerous 
than the abortion, or that wovdd be certain to result in a de- 
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Primitive tribes observe no special care in the selection of the child’s diet. 
But in many cases the native supply of food, consisting largely of cereals and 
vetgetables, is so good that the child eats what he pleases and comes to little 
harm. These little African children are dressed for dinner in a typical tropical 
manner, with a minimum of covering. 

formed or deficient child, a pregnancy shoidd continue to 
normal termination. 

PredetkumiNATION OF Sex. —A Controversy has long 
raged around the cpiestion of predetermination ol sex. Some 
peo])le declare it impious to attem])t to regulate that which 
they feel is the exclusive concern of the Creator. But if birth 
control is legitimate, so is sex control. Normally Nature bal¬ 
ances the sexes evenly, with a slight preponderance of male 
births (the preponderance of males vanishing in mature years 
because of occupational mortality and other reasons). How¬ 
ever, the sexes are not always well balanced in the same family. 
A means of controlling sex, therefore, would not only be a 
benefit in individual cases, but so long as conditions tend to 
produce a deficiency of males, an increase in the ratio of male 
births would help to raise the status of women. 

With the control of the number and sex of offspring. 
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procreation would indeed take on an aspect of real spirituality. 
Parents would be creators of definitely planned beings, bal¬ 
ancing their family of boys and girls as good judgment might 
dictate. Under these conditions men and women would be 
truly, to paraphrase Browning, “gods though in the germ.” 

Many methods for controlling sex have been proposed, 
some absurd, others with some scientific basis. Perhaps one of 
the most generally known and most successfully applied is the 
so-called Thury Method. On the basis of exjjeriments with 
breeding animals, devised by the physician whose name it bears, 
this method maintains that the sex of offsj)ring is regidated 
by the time at which conception occurs in relation to the men¬ 
strual period. Thury contended that if conception occurred 
shortly after the cessation of the ])otential mother’s menstrual 
period the resulting child would be a girl; and that the further 
the date of conception was removed from this period the greater 
the likelihood of there being a boy, the probability of male 
birth increasing in exact proportion to the ripeness of the 
ovum. 

This theory involves what is known as the cross heredity of 
sex. It assumes, what has certainly not been proved, that 
the ovum is male while the spermatozoon is female. A fully 
ripened ovum is believed to be more virile than the sperm cell 
that fertilizes it; hence the offspring will be male. But an 
ovum at an earlier period of development is weaker than the 
spermatozoon that fertilizes it, so the residting offspring is 
female. 

According to the Thury rule, if conception takes place 
within five days following the menstrual ])eriod, the child will 
be a girl. If it occurs from the sixth to the eighth day after 
the period the result cannot be foretold. But if eonception 
occurs between the eighth and the twelfth days the child is 
almost certain to be a boy. 

However, Thury’s method, at best, does not meet all the 
requirements. Several other important factors must be reck¬ 
oned with. Chief among these is the condition of nutrition and 
the physical functioning. 

An idea held by the uninformed is that the mother, by an 
effort of mental concentration, either at the time of concep¬ 
tion or immediately afterward, is capable of influencing the 
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sex of her child. This may be dismissed from the realm of 
credibility by pointing out the fact that the nmnher of chro¬ 
mosomes (described below), which most embryologists believe 
are the biological determinants of sex, cannot be influenced 
by maternal impressions or mental suggestion. That the 
ancient Greeks believed implicitly in such a method of prede¬ 
termining sex and took care to surround their pregnant women 
with beautiful .statues, sexed according to the sex of the child 
desired, signifies merely that the Greeks knew no more ot 
embryology than do scores of thousands of people today. 

The chromosome theory is based on differences in the ar¬ 
rangement of the chromosomes of the parent cells. These 
threadlike bodies, visible under the microscope when stained 
(hence their name), in the nuclei of the ovum and the sperma¬ 
tozoa, split lengthwise when the two unite and pass to opposite 
poles of a complex, spindle-llke structure. JMany embryolo¬ 
gists contend that after this dividing process is concluded there 
maj" remain one or two accessory chromosomes which fail to 
divide and which are called “sex chromosomes,” and that it 
is the function of these accessory chromosomes to determine 
the sex. 

In the maturing of the ovum and of the spermatozoon the 
number of chromosomes in the nucleus of each is reduced to 
just half the number found in the body cells. Neither the 
ovum nor the spermatozoon can now divide or rriultiply further 
without uniting, for both are mature or ripe (said more of the 
ovum). The spermatozoon has practically no protoplasm, its 
head being mainly nucleus; the ovum has a relatively large 
amount of protoplasm (or cytoplasm). When the mature 
spermatazoon meets, head-on, with the ripe ovum and pene¬ 
trates the cell wall, conception takes place. 

The chromosomes are now thought to determine, to a great 
extent, the physical characteristics of the new being. They are 
said to be beaded, and each “bead” is presumed to represent 
some inheritable characteristic. Naturally, to some extent 
at least, these chromosomes and their character beads prob¬ 
ably are dependent for their inherent vigor and stamina upon 
the health of the cells, and the health of the latter depends 
upon that of the parents. 

Doubtless through these chromosomes certain weaknesses 
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and strengths are inherited. The physical form and stature 
are determined by some element or elements in the fertilized 
ovum. These, it is thought, may be inherent in the chromo¬ 
somes. In the fertilized ovum the resident property which 
predetermines the form and stature of the new being may be 
designated as a form-building power. While the development 
of the fertilized ovum continues in the main true to the spe¬ 
cies, it takes on also the peculiar characteristics of the parents. 

If this theory is correct it probably would be impossible to 
predetermine sex, for it would be necessary to alter the number 
of chromosomes—evidently an impossibility. 

Another theory deals with the effect of nutrition upon sex. 
It is known tliat bees produce their queen merely by submit¬ 
ting one of the larvae to special feeding wliich transforms what 
otherwise would develop into the ordinary, non-egg-laying 
female worker, into one of the most fecund of insects. Also 
it is claimed that experiments have proved the possibility of 
altering insects, frogs and fishes by changes in feeding, the 
poorly nourished larvae tending to liecome males and the over¬ 
nourished ones females. 

Some statistics indicate that wars are followed by a marked 
increase in the number of male births, the phenomenon having 
first lieen observed on a fairly large scale after the siege of 
Paris in 1871, when a disproportionately large number of 
boys were born. Again in 1918, after four years of devastat¬ 
ing war, the sex ratio of births in Pnince was 770 hoys to 007 
girls. It has been suggested as an explanation that after a 
war the less strong and virile men are left to become fathers 
and their germ-cells are less virile than the female germ-cells. 

Furthermore, since the female is less removed from the 
primitive than the male, and, perhaps, more vital, because 
Nature designed her for motherliocwl, her germ-cells suffer 
less from undernourishment than do those of the male. There¬ 
fore, because of the cross heredity of sex, previously alluded 
to, there is the evident excess of male births following war or 
famine. A significant exception to this rule was the period 
following the Russo-Japanese war, when the sex ratio of 
births in Japan was decidedly in favor of girls. But this 
was a time of unusual prosperity and a tremendously aug¬ 
mented food supply. However, this is merely an interesting 
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theory and the data are too scanty to justify a conclusion. 

The so-called Schenck method of inducing the birth of 
a boy was to “force-feed” the mother on nitrogenous food, at 
the same time eliminating starch and sugar from her diet, 
'riie aim was to lower the sugar content in the woman’s blood 
and so weaken the ovum, which Schenck regarded as male. 
One well-known condition that a])])ears to refute Schenck s 
claims is found in the fact that women suffering from diabetes 
mellitiis. during which there is a large amount of sugar in 
the blood and the urine, bear boy babies and girl babies with 
about equal frequency. 

Many j)co|)le believe .sex is influenced by the relative ages 
of the parents. Old men married to young women are sup¬ 
posed to beget male children moi*c often than females, since if 
is assumed their spermatozoa are less vigorous proportion¬ 
ately than are the ova of the young wives, lint the fact is that 
such marriages result in the birth of about equal numbers of 
both sexes. 

Perhaps one of the most generally accepted theories of 
sex predetermination is th.at of crosa-hircflilj/, already al¬ 
luded to. This was advanced hy Starkweather, who holds that 
the sex of the child will be determined by the healthier and 
stronger of the parents at the time of conception—the child 
being of the sex oppoHiic to that of the weaker ])arent. In 
general, the application of this theory is regarded as unphysio- 
logical, since it requires one prospective parent deliberately 
to lower his or her vitality. 

Dr. .1. Dusing, a German physician, has advanced another 
interesting theory. He contends that “no one theory ade¬ 
quately accounts for the determination of sex,” and that “the 
truth must be sought in a combination of theories.” He be¬ 
lieves, with Starkweather, that sex may be influenced by the 
vigor of the parents at the time of conception and that the 
higher the state of health in both parents the greater the prob¬ 
ability of girl children resulting from conception; while, on 
the contrary, a lowered vitality increases the likelihood of 
male children. Dusing maintained further that the young 
ovum presumably was more vigorous and better nourished 
than an older one. Hence conception early in the inter- 
menstrual period would tend to produce females while a later 
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Even the unwarranted amount of clothing that shrouds them does not conceal 
the robust health and finely modelled heads with which these vigorous infants 

are endowed. 


conception would tend to produce nudes. ^VhiIe his premises 
do not coincide entirely with Thury’s, his conclusions tend to 
hear out the Thurian doctrine. 

An interesting but highly improbable theory suggests that 
■sex is largely dej)endent upon tidal aspects; that is. if con¬ 
ception takes place within the six-hour period of the incoming 
tide a male will residt; if it should take ])lace in the corre- 
sjjonding period of the outgoing tide a female child would be 
])roduced. This belief is said to be based on the assumption 
that the primordial male cell is the seeking element and there¬ 
fore the element most active in the feeding and breeding time 
of the incoming tide, while the female is the negative or quies¬ 
cent element and most likely to predominate in influence dur¬ 
ing the outgoing tide. In any event, its sponsors say that, 
given the time of conception in relation to the tidal condition, 
they can predict with certainty the sex of the unborn child; 
also that parents who have brought about conception accord¬ 
ing to these tidal influences have succeeded in obtaining the 
child hoped for. 

Prenatai. Culture. —It was formerly thought that, by 
her thoughts, a pregnant woman could not only make her 
children intellectual giants or moral degenerates but also con¬ 
trol their sex. Today it is generally recognized that this idea 
is without adequate foundation. 

A pregnant woman may play some musical instrument 
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or hear that instrument played for hours daily; she may paint 
or look at paintings by the hour; she may write poetry or 
prose or music or drama, or enjoy any of these excessively; 
she may continue her work at the head of some woman’s move¬ 
ment, in politics, or in big business; yet it is now confidently 
believed that none of these activities will have the least influ¬ 
ence on the fetus. 

Chii.drkn of Early and Late Life. —Under The Age 
To Marry, some of the manifold advantages of early mar¬ 
riage have been presented. Here the relation of tlie mother’s 
age to pregnancy and childbirth will he considered. The 
normal sex life of a woman lasts about thirty years. During 
the first five years of this time her body and her mind should 
be allowed to mature, but, generally speaking, the earlier after 
she is twenty childbirth is experienced the easier and less 
dangerous will it be. However, many young women liave dis¬ 
turbances during pregnancy and difficult childbirth with lac¬ 
erations and other undesirable effects, wliile many women over 
thirty-five have normal deliveries. But in the majority of 
cases it will be far easier for the young woman to go through 
a first pregnancy and childbirth than for the woman of mid¬ 
dle age. 

Woman’s physical function in nature is the perpetuation 
of the race through the bearing of children; and the natural 
beginning of the child-hearing period is indicated by the 
fact that menstruation begins around fifteen and that the 
woman is fully mature for motherhood by eighteen or twenty. 
In the early twenties the woman’s tissues are elastic, her yihys- 
iological processes are still on the up-grade and her strength 
is at its height. These conditions should remain perfect for 
the stress of pregnancy and childbirth into the late thirties; 
hence a woman should be as fit for motherhood, even for her 
first childbirth, all through the twenties and even to the age of 
forty as at the beginning of this period. 

Many women at thirty or thirty-five are physically as fit 
for motherhood as any younger woman. A woman, known to 
the writer, when at the age of forty-two, had her first child and 
had less trouble during pregnancy and at childbirth than most 
younger women expect. 

Much depends upon the “physiological youth” of the 
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woman. Some women of twenty-five are “older” than others 
who have lived ten or more years longer; and many of thirty- 
five or older have more youthful energies, tissues and functions 
than others in their earliest twenties. To a great extent these 
conditions depend upon heredity, but also very much upon 
how one cares for one’s health. If the daily program is such 
that the body is nourished without being overburdened, if 
elimination is maintained at normal and energies are conserved, 
there should be no rapid loss of youth and vitality. The 
woman who exercises wisdom in caring for her health should 
be able to bear children, whether the first or the twelfth, as 
easily at the age of thirty-five or older as she could have borne 
them at t\\'enty. 

Coition During Pregnancy. —Often there is no cessa¬ 
tion of sexual desire in women during pregnancy. Those who 
base rules for human behavior upon the habits of animals 
point to the fact that the females of the lower species permit 
no male approach while they are hearing young. Human 
beings and animals, however, are widely different. The ani¬ 
mals have no sexual cravings once they become pregnant; 
but a great many women observe during pregnancy either 
no reduction of these cravings or a pronounced increase. 

When a pregnant woman has no sexual cravings and the 
husband is of such a nature that continence during the period 
of pregnancy will not he a hardship, it certainly will do no 
harm to abstain from the marital relations. The woman 
without desire may ])ermit indulgence by her husband with¬ 
out harm to herself. If the wife experiences a strong desire 
and this desire is not appeased, both she and the child may 
suffer: many of the so-called symptoms of pregnancy may 
be greatly aggravated, various nervous disturbances also 
develop, and the baby may be born irritable and nervous. 
Unsatisfactory or excessive sexual relations may bring on the 
extreme vomiting of pregnancy, though, of course, this con¬ 
dition may be due to other causes. 

During pregnancy, as at other times, the advisable fre¬ 
quency of marital relations will depend upon the condition of 
the partners, but the woman should always deeide the matter. 
Rarely will she have an excessive desire; usually it is the 
husband who is insistent. Regular and normal marital rela- 
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With reasonable precautions for its safety, the infant is equipped to take care 
of itself in the matter of play and exercise. 

tions conduce to iin undisturbed pregnancy, easy delivery, and 
the birth of a non-irritable baby. The woman who has no 
sexual desire may be cither abnormally relaxed or abnormally 
tensed, neither of which conditions is favorable to childbirth. 
If relations arc excessive and violent, there may be abortion 
or internal injury that makes pregnancy and childbirth trou- 
ble.some. But if these relations result in the full relaxation of 
the woman, it is a mistake to consider them as jihysically in¬ 
jurious to the fetus. Until near the termination of preg¬ 
nancy, the uterus, with its contents, is so high in the pelvis 
that it will not and cannot be directly affected during coition. 

Sometimes it is stated that coition may be continued only 
during the first month or two of pregnancy. But with due re¬ 
gard to freipiency, satisfaction of the wife, and proper posture 
after the fifth month, the relations may be continued into the 
final month. There are authorities who make the claim that 
the nearer the relations come to delivery the easier will the 
delivery be, provided the woman makes complete response. 
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If she makes full response up to the climax hut fails to sur¬ 
mount this, hence is left highly excited and tense, the earlier 
in the pregnancy the coition is discontinued the better. 

As to the frequency of coition during pregnancy, no one 
can lay down a rule that will apply to all cases. If they were Pregnancy 
normal before pregnancy began there need be no modification 
of the relations. However, if they have been as frequent as 
daily or three or four times a week it will, as a rule, he better 
to reduce them to twice a week at most. Even if the woman 
has desires these may easily be subdued by relaxation and sleep, 
necessary walking and the general activities of the house. 

A reason sometimes given for continuing the relations late 
into pregnancy is that six weeks—or perhaps as many more 
—of complete abstinence are required after delivery in order 
that the mother may return to pre-pregnant health and that 
the breast milk may become normal. Too early resumption of 
coition after childbirtb may cause failure of the uterus to re¬ 
turn completely to normal size. It may also cause chronic pel¬ 
vic congestion, with its various symptoms, and affect the 
quantity and the quality of the mother’s milk. 
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N o SERVICE of iriind nr body is so vital to 
humanity as that of motherhood. Only crucial 
emergencies involving man’s existence approach its 
impoi’tance. Self-j^reservation and self-perpetua¬ 
tion stand side by side as the primal laws of life. 

We are emerging from an era in which liypocrisy has gone 
far in its attempt to camouflage the physical phases of ma¬ 
ternity. It is true that art and literature have ideali'/xal 
motherhood atid that this idealization has been a saving grace. 
It has given men an inkling of the debt tlie world owes to the 
mothers of the race, and every human creature, as well as 
ev'ery mother, is in some degree benefited by it. Yet the 
honest, unqualified acknowledgment due to woman for the 
physical achievement of bringing a new life into the world has 
not been fully recognized. The truth has been suppressed, or 
viewed only with averted eyes. 

When years of search culminated in the discovery of the 
body of Andree, the distinguished Arctic explorer, his mortal 
remains were brought back to be buried in his native Sweden 
by the side of his mother. For during his life it had been his 
express desire that no matter where death might come to him, 
his body should rest in the same grave with that of her who 
bore him. 

We know that maternity is not always requited with 
such appreciation. Its sacrifices and tasks may seem ill-paid 
in the main. Yet it is equally true that the joys and satis¬ 
factions of both motherhood and fatherhood are more precious 
than anything purchasable by gold. A generation ago, in 
his painstaking and comprehensive text-book on childbirth. 
Dr. Henry J. Garrigues wrote as follows of those who might 
be admitted to the presence of the prospective mother when 
the birth of her child was near at hand: 

“One of them should be the husband, if there is one. I 
1596 
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have always found that nobody has so soothing and comfort¬ 
ing an influence on the parturient woman as the author of 
her trouble, and it is certainly the least he can do for her to 
witness her sufferings. Woe to those thin-blooded, pale-faced, 
selfish men who declare they cannot see blood, and who keep 
away from home or retire to another room in order not to 
hear the cries of their wives in labor. They are unworthy 
of a woman’s love and unfit for the stern duties of father¬ 
hood. The second person may lie the patient’s mother, if 
she is not too old, too nervous, or too sentimental. She is a 
living proof to the sufferer that one may go through such an 
ordeal and still be alive.” 

Modern methods have lessened the difficulties and dangers 
of maternity, and practice tends to admit no one but the at¬ 
tending physician and the nurse to the birth-chamber. Never¬ 
theless, the ethical and practical considerations here introduced 
must be faced squarely so long as perpetuation continues. 

These truths are of great import to those to whom father¬ 
hood or mothei'hood is a possibilitj^ 'I'hey are especially im¬ 
portant to those approaching the experience of motherhood. 
For idealization will not take the place of information regard¬ 
ing the processes of pregnancy and parturition. Let us honor 
the mother, but at the same time let us see that she is safe¬ 
guarded by the complete knowledge necessary to eliminate the 
dangers and minimize the sufferings associated with the proc¬ 
ess of repi’oduction. 

“Courage,” declared Ralph Waldo hjinerson, “consists in 
having done the thing before;” but when faee to face for the 
first time with a situation demanding fortitude we must rely 
on the experience of others. The information given in this 
section is placed before the reader in the hope, not only that 
it will supply the courage which comes from knowledge, but 
that it will lessen the need for heroism by showing the pros¬ 
pective mother and her husband how to eliminate those dangers 
and pains which civilization has added to a natural and whole¬ 
some physiological process. 

Maternity and Health. —Many women shrink need¬ 
lessly from motherhood because of the fear that it will “ruin 
their health.” This fear is not only an important factor in 
the failure of women to respond fully during sexual relations. 
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but in itself tends to produce ill health. There may be some 
justification for the fear, for certainly there are many women 
whose health has been impaired durinpf pregnancy. But since 
pregnancy is a natural state, it cannot in itself cause ill-health. 
It is only when health is already unbalanced that serious dis¬ 
orders develop during or as a result of pregnancy. Tlie fact 
that millions of women have several pregnancies and child- 
births with no disturbance of health should prove the truth of 
this statement. 

A great many women suffer from displacement or abnor¬ 
mality of the uterus or other pelvic organs, yet are able to 
conceive and bear children. Starting with such conditions, 
and lacking knowledge of health ])rescrvation, it is not sur¬ 
prising that difficulties arise during pregnancy, even when 
there may have been no apparent ailment before. 

One reason for much of the disturbance of pregnancy is 
the tendency of women to overeat. Of course, a woman who is 
carrying a child must “eat for two,’’ since the child is deriving 
its nourishment from her blood. But as the child gains only 
a pound a month on an average (even slightly less), the ma¬ 
jority of women could reduce the quantity of food they usually 
consume and still have enough to satisfy their needs during 
pregnancy. Adding to the diet at this time produces a heavy 
toxemia that in all probability will cause trouble. But this 
is not all. In addition to taking in more fuel the pregnant 
woman often reduces her physical activity. In consequence she 
may become fat (if her dige.stion and assimilation are good), 
or may lose weight (if they are not good). V^olume II, on 
Diet, will serve as a helpful guide in such matters. 

Many women are constipated under ordinary conditions, 
and during pregnancy may become more so. Then their 
badly regulated diet, plus the constipation and deficient water 
drinking, produce a concentrated urine that may cause kidney 
degeneration. These conditions, together with reduced activity 
and often reduced bathing, force the skin to throw off heavily 
charged perspiration, but far less in quantity than is necessary 
for good health. Any pre-pregnant disorders are practically 
certain to be aggravated by these abnormal conditions, and 
when combined with excessive or unsatisfactory sexual rela¬ 
tions there is certain to be impairment of health. 
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Such conditions tend to produce a state of the tissues which 
is unfavorable to normal delivery. If there is tension there 
may be laceration, slight or severe, following a prolonged 
delivery that causes other damage to the tissues, including 
those of the bladder and the rectum. If there is considerable 
loss of tone in the passage tissues there may be precipitate 
delivery due to the inability of these tissues to restrain the 
passage of the child. In this case the pulling of the placenta 
u])on the uterus may result in damage to this organ. Lacera¬ 
tions may also be caused by such precipitate delivery. 

Impatience and inability to endure pain are causes of dam¬ 
age during childbirth that may lead to health impairment. 
Not infre(|uently women beg for relief at the first birth pains. 
Naturally they want the birth over as soon as possil)le and with 
as little 2 )ai!i as ])ossible. Many doctors, also growing imj^a- 
tient, make an instrumental delivery when, with a little time, 
a Jiormal one would have taken place. This haste often causes 
trouble for which neither jjrcgnancy nor childbirth can be 
blamed. 

The mother’s figure should not lose its beauty following 
child birth. If it does, the child-bearing itself is not to blame. 
'Phe fault lies with habits of living that permit the body to 
lose its tone or to fail to recover it after childbirth. Many 
women woidd get fat whether pregnant or not; but if they 
get fat while pregnant, they blame pregnancy for it. 'Phe 
breasts may lose their sha])e and hang ])endulous, yet it may 
be jiossible to restore almost as firm a condition as existed in 
the virgin. Means to restore the bust to jjroper form are dis¬ 
cussed in later pages. 

With comparatively rare exceptions, the diseases and dis¬ 
orders that develoj} during 2 )regnancy are unnecessary. 

Pregnancy After Operations. —Oiierations uiion the 
abdominal or pelvic organs may or may not interfere with or 
complicate pregnancy. Usually a surgeon, after jierforming 
an operation that bears ujion this state or childbirth, will in¬ 
form a woman as to the jiossible dangers of pregnancy. It 
is impossible to state here what complications a woman may 
expect after having had an operation. Unless it is a clear 
case of emergency, a woman, and her husband or prospective 
husband, should ponder the matter thoroughly before she sub- 
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mits to an operation upon the abdominal or pelvic organs. 
A woman who .desires children should ascertain what effect, 
if any, an operation is likely to have upon her capacity for 
child-bearing. If thei’e is any way to avoid an operation for a 
condition that does not in itself strictly prevent childbirth or 
contraindicate pregnancy, the oj^eration shoidd be avoided, or 
jK)stponed until the desired child has been born. 

Events of Pkegnaxcy. —One would not expect the union 
of a micro.scopic male germ cell and a female cell baixdy visi¬ 
ble to the unaided eye to be attended with any sudden cbange 
within the body. We must doubt the statements of women 
who have been pregnant several times and who, on the basis 
of previous experience, claim they have certain symptoms that 
indicate Just the time of this union. Except through eoinci- 
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dence it seems extremely doubtful if any physical or psychic 
symptom occurs at this time. 

The great majority of women are pregnant several weeks 
before they are aware of the fact. The first indication that 
conception has taken place is usually the failure of a menstrual 
period to make its appearance. Yet the period often fails with¬ 
out pregnancy. Therefore, if the menses fail to appear, a 
woman can only suspect that she is pregnant. On the other 
hand, in many pregnant women there is a sufficient discharge 
at the usual menstrual period to lead them to think that they 
are merely having deficient menstruation. Such discharge may 
occur once, twice, or more times after the onset of preg¬ 
nancy, and in rare cases there is a monthly discharge through¬ 
out the entire pei'iod. This is usually due to some disorder 
of the uterus or other abnormal condition which, in the ma¬ 
jority of such cases, terminates in miscarriage. Often the 
miscarriage takes place at the time menstruation would have 
occurred, so it is easy to confuse the symptoms of the two 
conditions. 

Women more often make the mistake of considering them¬ 
selves pregnant when they are not than of overlooking preg¬ 
nancy when it exists. In an occasional case, however, as when 
pregnancy takes place during nursing, it may exist for several 
months before it is recognized. 

Uhe union of the spermatozoon with the ovum is the be¬ 
ginning of the life of a new human being and is called con¬ 
ception. This occurs normally in the Fallopian tube. Changes 
at once begin and are continued later in the uterus. The period 
from conception to the beginning of labor is called pregnancif. 

A woman slioidd so live at all times that, in case of con¬ 
ception, she will he able to have a normal and safe pregnancy 
and easy delivery. lint if she has not done so, it is impoi'tant 
that the existence of pregnancy should he determined as soon 
as possible, so that .she may at once adopt the measures 
necessary for the welfare of herself and her child. The posi¬ 
tive diagnosis of pregnancy is based on certain signs which, 
while not conclusive when taken singly, are significant when 
they appear simultaneously. 

Only at a time when the matured ovum has escaped from 
its containing follicle can impregnation take place. But ovula- 
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tion and impregnation may take place without any menstrua¬ 
tion, as demonstrated by the occasional occurrence of concep¬ 
tion before the establishment of menstruation, or after the 
menopause, as well as during lactation. 

It is believed that impregnation of the ovum practically 
always takes place, not in the uterus hut in the Fallopian tube, 
and usually toward the outer or fimbriated end. In an occa¬ 
sional case the ovum lias been impregnated before it reaches 
the tubal canal (extra-uterine pregnancy), and the object of 
its travel down the tube having been accomplished, it fails to 
make this journey and settles in the tube, or elsewhere in 
the peritoneal cavity, for its development. In that position 
development can never be completed. 

As development begins as soon as impregnation has been 
effected, in normal conception, considerable change has al¬ 
ready taken place in the ovum by the time it reaches the 
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uterine cavity, where it then becomes lodged for further and 
complete development. The part that attaches to the uterine 
lining forms the placenta or afterbirth, through which the de¬ 
veloping fetus receives its nutrition. The time required for 
the passage of the ovum throughout the length of the tube to 
the uterus usually is from eight to ten days. During its 
j)assage it accumidates an albuminous covering thought by 
some investigators to be impervious to the spermatozoon. This 
fact, if it be a fact, combined with that of prompt degenerative 
changes in the unimpregnated ovum, leads to the belief that 
impi-egnation must take place before the ovum reaches the 
uterus. 

In order that impregnation may take place the time of 
ovulation and coitus must roughly correspond. It is not known 
exactly how long the parent germs remain capable of impreg¬ 
nating and being impregnated; but the spermatozoa of normal 
men have great vitality. Even outside the body they continue 
to have movement for eight days, and in the genital tract they 
are known to remain active for a week and longer. Because 
of the frequent presence of an acid secretion witliin the vagina 
(even though only slightly acid at times) the human sper¬ 
matozoa lose their power to penetrate the ovum if they remain 
there. In the alkaline mucus within the internal female organs 
their movement is favored and their vitality retained. The 
vitality and motility of the spermatozoa are so great that 
virgins, with intact hymens, have been impregnated when the 
male germs have been deposited only at the vaginal orifice. 

Women vary greatly in their susceptibility to conception. 
Some become impregnated easily; others, through natural or 
acquired weakness or defect, may resist impregnation even 
under apparently the most favorable conditions. The same 
may be said of the proci’eative power of men. Often a woman 
and a man will be incapable of producing children with each 
other; yet each may be a partner to a fruitful union when 
divorced and remarried. Some women become impregnated 
only at certain ♦^’’mes in relation to menstruation; others mu.v 
conceive at practically any tinip of tb? month, .rnis latter is 
explainable by the fact that the ova may be liberated at vary¬ 
ing times and that an ovum may remain in the tube for as 
long as seven to ten days, while the vitality of the spermatozoon 
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may endure for six or seven days. Some unusual sexual 
stimulation or excitement also causes the premature discharge 
of an ovum. Hence, while conception is most likely when in¬ 
tercourse shortly precedes or follows a menstrual period, it 
may occur at other times. 

In the majority of women, however, it may he said there 
is a time each month when conception is least likely to occur. 
This is the interval between the eighth or tenth day following 
menstruation and the third day before the succeeding period. 

After conception occurs the ovum, which it at this time is 
about yi 25 of an inch in diameter, becomes adherent to the 
lining membrane of the cavity of the uterus continuing to 
grow from the moment of fertilization. By the end of the 
first month of gestation, the ovum has grown to the size of a 
pigeon’s egg; in another month to that of a hen's egg. At that 
time it is membranous in character and filled with a fluid in 
which floats the embryo, at this stage about an inch long. In 
this embryo one can begin to distinguish the forming body 
as well as the already forming features, the eyes, nose, mouth, 
ears and the genitals. The heart is fully formed and the other 
internal organs are beginning to take form. 

The embryo is connected to the membrane of the ovum by 
a delicate cord through which blood-vessels carry it nourish¬ 
ment. This membrane is smooth on its inner surface, but the 
outer surface, that is, the surface in contact with the inner wall 
of the uterus, is rough and covered with villi or small projec¬ 
tions which fasten themselves to the lining membrane of the 
uterus and dip into the thickness of this membrane. After 
the second month the villi begin to disappear at all points 
except where they are actually attached to the inner surface 
of the uterus. At this point they grow longer and branch out, 
and become more strongly and closely attached. While they 
are growing longer and stronger the mucous membrane of the 
uterus, at the same point, becomes thicker and it, with the 
growing villi, begins to form the structure called the jdacenta 
or af'ie^hirth. * . 

After the placenta starts to form the growth of the embryo 
is more rapid. By the end of the third month it has attained 
the length of three inches and has developed a vague resem¬ 
blance to the shape it will retain during its growth and develop- 
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inent in the uterus. It is now called a fetus. By the end of 
the fourth month it is about five inches long and in another 
month it has grown to seven inches. 

Some time between the fourth and the fifth months the 
fetus begins to show signs of movement—what is called quick¬ 
ening. Frequently this causes nausea. By the end of the fifth 
month the movements are marked. I’he peculiar sensation felt 
by the mother is described as “feeling life.” Should it be born 
at this stage, there is enough vitality in the fetus to cause it 
to live for a short time, from a few minutes, perhaps, to a few 
hours. 

In another month the fetus is about eleven inches long and 
its movements are strong. Should it be born at this time it 
may live for several days, but usually it will eventually die. 
At the end of the seventh month it is about fourteen inches 
long. Should it be born then there is a possibility that it may 
live. Baby incubators sometimes save the life of an infant 
born as early as the seventh month. At the end of the eighth 
month the fetus is about fifteen inches long and is viable if 
pro])erly taken care of. At the end of nine months it is about 
seventeen inches long and during the tenth month it reaches 
its full intra-uterine growth and development, labor sets in and 
the infant is delivered. 

It will be noted that the lunar month or moon month 
consisting of twenty-eight days (not the calendar month) is 
applied to the periods co\'ering the development of the fetus 
month by month. The period of gestation is ten lunar months 
or a total of 280 days. 

During the growth of the fetus great changes occur in 
the uterus. As the fetus grows the uterus becomes more and 
more distended, its walls thicken and its muscular fibers grow 
both in length and in thickness. By the fourth month, the 
uterus has attained such size that it cannot be accommodated 
in the pelvic cavity, so it extends upward into the abdominal 
cavity. From this time on it distends the abdomen more and 
more until by the time the fetus is matured the upper end of 
the uterus will reach a point as high as the lower end of the 
breast-bone and will practically fill the entire abdominal 
cavity, pushing some of the abdominal organs out of their 
normal positions. 
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At this time the uterus, with the fetus and the placenta, 
weighs a considerable amount and becomes so top-heavy that 
it falls forward if the abdominal muscles are unable to with¬ 
stand the pressure against them. This gives to the abdomen 
a characteristic protuberance, causing a change in the center of 
gravity that makes the mother throw her chest backward and 
spread her legs in order to preserve her balance. 

The pressure of the heavy womb ui^on the organs in the 
pelvic and abdominal cavities will sometimes produce irrita¬ 
tions and interfere with the functions of these organs. Pres¬ 
sure upon the bladder may create a desire to urinate freciuently. 
Pressure upon the lower portion of the intestine may cause 
constipation; pressure upon the large blood-vessels, especially 
the veins which bring the blood up from the lower extremities, 
may cause stagnation and swelling and the develoj)ment of 
varicose veins. Hemorrhoids or piles may I’esult from pressure 
upon the veins of the rectum. 

In addition to these changes the presence of the fetus in the 
uterus causes other important changes in the woman’s organs. 
As the fetus receives its nourishment from the blood, the heart 
of the mother is compelled to do extra woi’k, and as it ])roduces 
waste matter which is deposited in the blood and enters the 
mother’s circulation to be finally discharged through her kid¬ 
neys, these excretory organs must also do extra work. 

The object of ovulation having been accomplished when 
concejJtion takes place, menstruation normally ceases. But 
other conditions may cause suppressed menses—anemia, chlo¬ 
rosis. tuberculosis, diabetes, certain mental and nervous dis¬ 
turbances, the climacteric, chronic kidney disease, obesity, 
goiter, fibroid tumors, catarrh of the neck of the uterus, ovarian 
cysts, pelvic adhesions, acute rheumatism, scarlet fever and 
gastric ulcer. A deficient diet also may cause delayed, reduced 
or complete suppression. 

A woman who is pregnant for the first time may not asso¬ 
ciate certain breast symptoms with possible pregnancy; but if 
she has had one or more children she will detect and readily 
associate with it a tingling, throbbing or prickling feeling in 
the breasts, or perhaps a feeling of fulness, possibly both, and 
sometimes pronounced tenderness, so that even the weight of 
clothing causes discomfort. 
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The earliest intimation of pregnancy in some cases is a 
change in the breasts. Ry the end of the second month, the Early signs 
pigmented circle around the nipple (the areola) becomes 
darker, the nipples begin to swell and darken, the shade of this 
pigmentation depending upon the woman’s complexion. 

Within this areola there finally develop a number of small 
shot-like elevations due to the stimulated milk glands. 

During the third month of pregnancy the breasts enlarge, 
become firmer, and there may develop a prominence of the 
veins immediately below the skin. Shortly after this time 
the nipj)les, upon being squeezed, yield a clear white fluid. 



This diagrammatic drawing of the embryo at one month shows how the fetus is 
suspended in clear fluid. It receives both oxygen and nutriment from the uterine 

blood-vessels. 
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which later becomes opalescent and slightly yellow. It is not 
milk, as most people believe, but the forerunner ot milk. None 
of these breast changes are positive indications of jiregnancy, 
though women who have not before been pregnant may take 
them as reasonably dependable indications. 

Nausea and vomiting are symptoms which frequently ap¬ 
pear early in pregnancy and are regarded by many as the 
most reliable indicators of the condition. The nausea may 
begin about the sixth week but sometimes apj)ears earlier, and 
in some cases continues for six weeks or even longer. This 
symptom is called “morning sickness” because it is noticeable 
mainly, or only, upon rising in the morning. It is thought to 
he a reflex disturbance of the stomach through changes taking 
place in the uterus. 

The morning sickness sometimes, though fortunately rarely, 
becomes so pronounced as to endanger the life of the woman, 
when abortion may be needed to save her. However, internal- 
secretion treatment is now used with success in many severe 
cases. Nausea and vomiting are not infallible symptoms, as 
they may originate from conditions quite unassoeiated with 
pregnancy. Many women pass through the entire period of 
])regnancy without gastric discomfort. 

Often there is a change in mood during pregnancy. A 
woman by nature amiable in disposition may become morose, 
irritable, melancholic; while a phlegmatic woman may become 
vivacious. Sometimes a loving wife comes to hate her hus¬ 
band, while one who has been rather undemonstrative may 
become extremely affectionate. 

In some cases there is a feeling of dizziness or faintness, 
and occasionally there may be actual fainting spells. Perver¬ 
sions of taste may develop, with strange fancies for unusual 
things, sometimes foods or other substances ordinarily dis¬ 
tasteful. These, however, may be considei’ed as among the 
abnormal symptoms of pregnancy. Constipation is usual and 
often becomes stubborn and pronounced. 

In addition to darkening of the nipple and the areola there 
develops increased pigmentation at other areas also, usually 
a dark line extending from the navel to the center of the pubic 
bone, often darkening beneath the eyes, especially in brunettes; 
there may also be dark blotches elsewhere on the face and the 
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body. The external sexual organs, especially the lahia minora, 
may become decidedly darker. 

Often the bladder becomes irritable and frequent urina¬ 
tion, both day and night, may he necessary. As the gravid 
uterus tilts forward it tends to press upon and reduce the 
capacity of the bladder; or there may be a reflex irritation. 
But irritation may also be due to nervousness or to some condi¬ 
tion not related to pregnancy. 

Yet even all these symptoms taken together present no 
absolute assurance of pregnancy, though it is highly probable 
when they are present. The mere enlargement of the abdomen 
or of the uterus is not a ])ositive indication, for a tumor or some 
other condition may cause a more or less similar enlargement. 
The one sure sign of pregnancy is the presence of life in the 
fetus, the “quickening” movement which is felt in the uterus, 
usually after about four and a half months of pregnancy. At 
fii’st there may he a slight fluttering, as of bird’s wings, or a 
quivering or a light tapping, the movements becoming prog¬ 
ressively stronger until the mother’s sleep and rest at night 
may be disturbed. Usually, however, they are not uncomfort¬ 
able, and are welcome as definite proof of pregnaney. At 
about the time of the quickening and at any time thereafter 
the beat of the fetal heart may be heard. It is usually about 
twice as fast as the mother’s heart-beat. 

When the ovum has become impregnated a rapid division 
of its germinal jjortion into two segments takes place. These 
divide into four, eight, and so on, until a mass forms, known 
as the muU)crrif vuiss or monila. The segments are forced 
by a clear fluid to the circumference of the ovum where they 
form a double layer of cells. Then on the outside of this mass 
appears a small oval elevation surrounded by a depression 
in which is a small dark line called the c/crviinol streak. This 
is the group of cells that eventually becomes the fetus. About 
it the various parts of the embryo will he grouped, the re¬ 
mainder of the ovum serving only for covering and temporary 
nourishment. 

This germinal streak gradually sinks into the center of the 
ovum and the outer layer of cells folds together around it, 
forming a sac called the amnion. Later within this sac accumu¬ 
lates a fluid called the liquor amnii, for which reason the amnion 
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with its contents is known as the “bag of waters.” The normal 
quantity of this fluid varies from two pints to two quarts at 
maturity of pregnancy. When the amount is excessive the 
condition is termed hydramnios. When it is scanty the amnion 
sometimes adheres to the embryo, thus producing malforma¬ 
tions. Sometimes the amniotic fluid is normal in amount and 
yet fibrous bands stretch across from one side of the cavity to 
the other. These may cause scars, the splitting of the nose or 
lip, or even the amputation of parts. This splitting is not the 
cause of hareli25. 

The amnion, with its contained fluid, brings about dilation 
of the cervix during the first stage of labor. When it has 
served its purpose and dilation is nearly conq)letc the mem¬ 
brane usually ruptures and most of the fluid escapes. This 
rupture is called “breaking of the membranes” and the escaj^e 
of the fluid termed the “coming away of the waters.” The two 
terms are interchangeable. The small amount of fluid that re¬ 
mains comes away after the birth of the child. 

If the amnion ruptures early in labor, thus necessitating 
dilation by the body of the child, there is said to be “dry labor.” 
Occasionally (rarely) the child is born with the bag unrup¬ 
tured. In this case it is said to be “born with a caul.” Some¬ 
times only a i)art of the membrane remains over the child’s 
body, head or face. Formerly it Avas considered lucky to be 
born with a caul. The membrane was thought to be an in¬ 
fallible safeguard against drowning, and midwives used to sell 
it for magic purposes. 

Diet in Pregnancy. —The most inqiortant single factor 
the pregnant woman must consider is diet. She must provide 
nutriment for two, yet she does not require an extra quantity 
of food, as is commonly believed. In most cases her food 
allowance may be reduced toward the termination of preg¬ 
nancy. Women frequently put on too much fat during preg¬ 
nancy. If the increase in weight is gradual it will not be 
necessary to check the rate of gain before the middle of the 
period or perhaps the sixth month. But after this an attempt 
at least should be made to prevent further gain. If a gradual 
reduction can be induced without loss of strength and energy 
the last months of pregnancy and the delivery will be easier. 

If too much food is taken the mother will suffer from diges- 
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live disturbances, or a pronounced toxemia, or both; or the ex¬ 
cess will be stored as fat in the mother’s tissues and to a lesser 
extent in the baby’s tissues. But if the mother eats too little 
she will nourish the baby at the expense of her own body, which 
will become devitalized and demineralized. 

There is no difference between a normal diet for the non¬ 
pregnant woman and a normal diet for the pregnant woman. 

There may be certain cravings during pregnancy tliat are 
absent at other times; but these usually result from the ab¬ 
sence of certain natural foods. It is not the (juantity but the 
(juality of food that calls for special consideration. Ordinary 
foods and diets are inade(puite in quality but excessive in 
quantity. During pregnancy they are particularly so. 

Such diets are a prominent cause not only of loss of teeth 
by pregnant and nursing women, but also of the general im¬ 
pairment of health. The conventional foods, as prepared, lack 
the elements that nourish teeth and bones; as a residt, the de¬ 
veloping child takes these elements from the mother’s teeth, 
bones and blood. Nature does not hesitate to sacrifice the 
mother to give the baby a good start in life. If her diet con¬ 
tains sufficient calcium, phosphorus and other mineral ele¬ 
ments, she will suffer no loss of these elements herself, for 
Nature will take them for the child direct from the food eaten. 

White-flour products are a menace to the health of anyone 
and are ])articularly injurious to the })regnant woman. White 
flour is almost wholly lacking in mineral elements and is likely 
to prove constipating. If the woman eats abundantly of 
fruits, vegetables and milk she may eat some white-flour prod¬ 
ucts without much danger of injuring her health. 

The pregnant woman should eat large quantities of fresh 
vegetables and raw salads. It may be necessary to use canned During 
vegetables, but fre.sh vegetables should always be used when ^*‘®8nancy 
obtainable. Fruits also shoidd be eaten in quantity. If alka¬ 
line or base-forming foods (fruits and vegetables, mainly) are 
not provided in the diet, the tissues will be destroyed to provide 
the elements that neutralize the acids generated by meats, fish, 
cheese, sugars and starches. This condition of “stealing” from 
the tissues cannot go on long without resulting in great, per¬ 
haps irreparable, harm. Osteomalacia or bone softening some¬ 
times occurs in women who have borne children in rapid sue- 
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cession and while 
doing so have lived 
on a |?rossIy in¬ 
adequate diet. The 
bones may become 
so soft that the 
le^s liecome bent 
and deformity of 
the pelvis becomes 
so pronounced 
that childbirth is 
imjiossible. The 
bearinpf of chil¬ 
dren in rapid suc¬ 
cession is not to be 
recommended; but 
regardless of how 
frequent the preg¬ 
nancies, no woman 
will have osteo¬ 
malacia if her 
diet is adeijuate 

in quantity and 
standing erect with arms outstretched at full length i-, 

from the shoulders, then bending over as far as pos- quality, 
sible, first with one hand and then the other, is Sometimes 

an exercise beneficial to the prospective mother. 

mothers inten- 
tion.illy undereat 

during pregnancy, thinking that this will keep the child small 
and make labor correspondingly easier. Usually, however, 
labor is easy or difficult according to the size of the fetal skull, 
so the slight increase of fat in the child’s body, which might 
result from the mother’s diet, is not an important factor. The 
size of the head cannot be predetermined by any known 
methods. It is sometimes claimed that if the mother lives on 
a diet low in minerals the bones of the child will be soft, but 
the penalty for the mineral starvation has already been de¬ 
scribed. Nature takes from the mother the things that the 
child must have. 

Because of the extra waste and the dangers of waste re¬ 
tention during pregnancy, the food eaten by the mother must 
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be such as to promote proper functioning of the skin, kidneys 
and bowels. It must be adequate to build and nourish the fetus 
without drawing materials from the mother’s tissues. More¬ 
over, proper food during pregnancy is an essential factor in 
preparing the mother to nurse her baby. That these various 
ends may be accomplished the expectant mother must not only 
eat suitable food but she must digest and assimilate it. For 
this reason overeating, the dangers of which are midtiplied 
during pregnancy, must be avoided. Indigestion may be caused 
by overeating, by eating indigestible foods, or by eating when 
disturbed or unhappy. Reduced assimilation usually will fol¬ 
low indigestion. Kvery effort should l)e made not only to 
select proper foods but to maintain a state of mind that will 
insure normal digestion. If the expectant mother is in a physi¬ 
cal or a mental condition likely to interfere with normal diges¬ 
tion, the meal should be delayed or only fruit juice taken. 

If accustomed to a fairly simple but well-balanced diet the 
expectant mother need make little if any change in her food. 
A schechde of three meals a day is hest for the majority of 
women, but one who has been accustomed to two meals may 
find two enough. If three meals are eaten the pregnant 
woman should not need milk or other food between meals, but 
on two meals the drinking of additional milk or fruit juice 
may be advisable. 

It is important that the food of the mother-to-he contain 
considerable roughage to increase the bulk of the intestinal 
contents and stimulate peristaltic action, thus helping to over¬ 
come consti 2 >ation which is often stubborn during i>regnancy. 
A tablesj)oonful of bran or mineral oil. or both, may he taken 
with one, two or three meals daily, according to need. Laxa¬ 
tives are not needed and should not be taken. Fluid acts as a 
solvent for food and waste material and stimidates the activity 
of kidneys, skin and bowels. Three (juarts daily is none ton 
much; in fact this may he given as a minimum. Most of it 
should he in the form of j^lain water and fruit beverages. One 
quart should consist of milk, which may be drunk, or taken in 
soups, desserts and custards and on cereals. Some of the 
soured forms of milk also may be drunk. 

Alcohol should not be taken under any circumstances, and 
it is best also to avoid tea, coffee, cocoa and chocolate. How- 
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ever, if milk cannot possibly be taken or provided in sufficient 
quantity otherwise, these beverages may be used very mod¬ 
erately. But as they are stimulants and detrimental to the 
nerve tissues, they should be avoided so far as possible. 

Foods Best During Pregnancy. —Below' are given the 
foods best suited to the pregnant woman. If there arc no com¬ 
plications they may be used with safety. 

Cereals .—Whole grains and their products. Milk, cream 
and fruit increase the food value of cereal dishes. 

Breads .—Graham or whole-wheat bread, whole-grain corn 
bread and bran bi'ead, rye and pumjiernickel breads, are good; 
but all breads should be used sparingly. 

Vegetables .—Green vegetables should be used abundantly, 
both cooked and uncooked. If not prepared in a waterless 
cooker, the water in w'hich they are cooked should he served 
in a soup. Thin soups and broths stimulate the appetite and 
milk soups are an excellent means of using milk. As a rule, 
all vegetables may be eaten, but if any arc known to cause 
flatulence they should be avoided. 

Fruits .—Fresh fruits are to be preferred. Fruit juices, 
especially those of the citrous fruits, arc excellent, as these 
are rich in vitamin C. Fruits shoidd be used at least once 
daily, preferably two or three times. They are excellent aids 
in combating constipation, though stewed fruits are also useful 
for this purpose. The sweet fruits and honey, if desired, 
should provide ])ractically all the sugar used. No fruit need be 
avoided unless it is found that certain ones cause disturbances. 

Milk .—At least one quart daily should be used. As much 
of this as possible shoidd be taken as a food beverage, and if 
one quart can be drunk still more may be used in soup and 
desserts. 

Meat .—Flesh foods should not be used more than two or 
three times a week, the least harmful being liver, beef, lamb, 
fish, chicken and game. Nuts, eggs, milk and non-cream 
cheese provide protein of much better quality. Nuts are partic¬ 
ularly valuable because they increase the quantity and im¬ 
prove the quality of the mother’s milk. 

Fats .—Butter and cream are the most wholesome and satis¬ 
factory. They provide not only fuel in a palatable form but 
important vitamins. Olive oil, peanut oil, peanut butter and 
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bacon may be used if desired, the oils being permissible in 
considerable quantities providing they do not disturb diges¬ 
tion. Oils may be used with lemon juice instead of vinegar 
in making simple dressings for salads. Cream cheese may be 
used when desired, instead of butter or cream. 

Desserts .—To many people a meal is not complete unless 
a dessert is taken. In general this merely adds to an excess 
of sugar or starch already provided. Cornstareb, chocolate 
pudding, ta])ioca, brown Betty and other starch foods are not 
desirable as desserts. Custards and junkets may be eaten if 
there has been no heavy protein in the meal. Gelatin may be 
used with simple non-protein meals. Ice-creams and ices 
sboidd be used sparingly and preferably with fruit, v'egetable, 
or cereal meals. In any ease they should be eaten slowly. 
Fruit desserts are especially valuable; but when the meal has 
been strongly starchy all fruits, the acid as well as the sweet 
ones, should be avmided. iVn acid dessert should not be heavily 
sweetened with sugar. 

'rbough the nausea of pregnancy is not ])rimarily a stomach 
disorder, much can he done to relieve it l)y adopting a diet 
largely of fresh fruits. Such a diet will lessen systemic acidity 
and toxemia, and therefore tend to cheek various abnormal 
processes, 'riiis diet is excellent also to bring about easy child¬ 
birth, or, at least, to reduce its pains. 

The expectant mother .should av'oid eating what does not 
appeal to her. If there is desire for no other food than fruits, 
then an abundance of fruit may he eaten. As a rule this will 
(juiekly bring a desire for more substantial foods. The period 
of limited diet is not likely to continue long enough to deprive 
the body of any necessary food elements, particularly when 
the fruits are u.sed freely. 

If illness develops, fasting may require consideration dur¬ 
ing pregnancy. A prolonged fast, however, must not he un¬ 
dertaken, for it is important that full nutrition be maintained; 
hut in certain cases a short fast may he taken with decided 
benefit. In an acute illness or in any other condition in which 
the appetite is lost, a fast of from one to three days may be 
of advantage, purifying the blood and restoring normal ap¬ 
petite. However, in most cases fruit juice will serve the same 
purpose; occasionally a variety of fruits may he better. There 
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are cases in which an exclusive milk diet will he highly bene¬ 
ficial. A fast, longer than a day or two, should not be under¬ 
taken without the advice of a competent physician. 

VV'^hile the pregnant woman should not he morbidly anxious 
about her food, the subject of diet is important and requires 
care and attention. She should make a sufficient study of the 
subject to enable her to select intelligently the foods most 
satisfactory for her. When the knowledge of foods and their 
effects has been mastered and the appetite has been educated 
in the chief essentials, the woman naturally will make the 
projjer selection and will then need to give the subject no fur¬ 
ther consideration. It is certainly not desirable to worry about 
food every time a meal is in prospect. 

Exeucisk During Pregnancy. —This matter is of keenest 
interest to the expectant mother. Many feel that during preg¬ 
nancy they should conserve strength and energy in order to 
further the interests of the child. An a result they make the 
.serious mistake of abstaining from exercising. The disagree¬ 
able sensations and strange feelings M’hich they often expe¬ 
rience reduce their desire for physical activity. The misguided 
advice given by the mothers of a past generation also tends to 
keep the young expectant mother inactive. Therefore it must 
be emphasized that if ever exercise is needed it is during this 
critical period when the maximum degree of health, strength 
and vigor is required. 

If a woman has been accustomed to exercising before be¬ 
coming pregnant she may continue with her activities for two 
or three months without modification. If .she has been spas¬ 
modic in her exercising she .should avoid particularly stren¬ 
uous movements. If she has not been accustomed to exercise 
at all or has taken only light exercises iiTegularly, she should 
begin as early during pregnancy as possible to strengthen the 
muscles and improve her health, for the burdens do not dimin¬ 
ish during the progress of pregnancy. If she waits until the 
condition has progressed several months she may not then have 
the health or vigor to take up physical exercises. But if she 
begins early her health and vigor should be such that the 
exercise program can be continued nearly to the final month. 

Because of the possibility of producing abortion or prema¬ 
ture labor, most pregnant women should avoid exercise in- 
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volving violent motions and jarring or straining. Horseback 
riding before pregnancy is one of the best of exercises for the 
pelvic organs; but after pregnancy, it should be indulged in 
only lightly and then only if the woman is accustomed tf) it. 
Exercises that will keej) the woman in the open air, assist in 
inflating the lungs and facilitate deep breathing, strengthen 
the abdominal muscles and the ligaments that sustain the uterus 
and other viscera, are highly beneficial and usually may be 
taken with every assurance that only good will result. 

AValking is the best example of constitutional exercises. 
During pregnancy practically every woman should walk from 
one to four miles daily. Comparatively few women, probably, 
woidd be able to start at once taking four-mile hikes; but by 
taking daily short walks the distance may be gradually in¬ 
creased until an endurance is developed that will permit of 
three- or four-mile walks without inconvenience. These may 
be continued to within a few days of confinement. A fairly 
long open-air walk daily is one of the best of all measures for 
])re.serving the health and strengthening the tissues so that the 
discomforts of parturition may l)e reduced to a minimum. 

While walk¬ 
ing it is much 
better to step out 
at a fairly brisk 
])ace. Fatigue 
comes much more 
quickly when one 
loiters along. The 
benefit derived 
from fifteen or 
twenty minutes 
of fairly rapid 
walking will be 
greater than 
from two or three 
times as much 
strolling. To¬ 
ward the end of 
pregnancy it usu¬ 
ally will not be 



Touching the floor as far to the side and to the 
front as possible, first with one hand, then with the 
other, involves bending movements that are highly 
beneficial to the lower abdomen. 
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possible to walk briskly, though it will be more invigorating 
to put some energy into the walk than to creep along at a 
funeral pace as so many women do. More or less benefit will 
be derived from the walking no matter how it is done; but if 
a proper posture is taken and dragging is avoided both mother 
and child will profit from it. 

Many women are self-conscious and ashamed of their preg¬ 
nant condition and do not go out after it becomes noticeable. 
This attitude is a relic of a prudish belief in the uncleanness 
of all things sexual, and has done much to add to the dangers 
aird discomforts of child-bearing. No greater hygienic mis¬ 
take can be made than for a woman to confine herself within 
doors during pregnancy. Outdoor life is a necessity. Mother¬ 
hood is something to be proud of, pregnancy a condition to be 
honored. Your duty to yourself and to your child demands 
that you spend as much time as possible out of doors. There 
should be not only regular walking, but a great deal of time 
should be spent sitting out of doors or perhaps pottering 
around in flower gardens and motoring in a safe manner. 

Bending, stooj)ing and stretching exercises, especially such 
as tend to develop the muscles of the back, shoulders and ab¬ 
domen are also excellent. These will be of great value when 
sufficiently vigorous and frequent to maintain or imj)rove the 
muscle tone and good general circulation; but the amount 
of energy one may use will depend ui)on the previous exercise 
habits, and of course, upon the stage of pregnancy. Forward 
and sideward bending, full-knee bending or squatting, body 
rotations, and stretching movements may be employed vigor¬ 
ously by the normally healthy woman who has been used to 
such exercises and has strong muscles and ligaments. 

Women unaccustomed to exercise should begin carefully, 
making the movements less than complete and taking few 
movements at a time. Gradually the movements, their extent, 
number, and the energy put into them, may increase. During 
the first four or five months of pregnancy the exercises should 
be as energetically performed as is consistent with the general 
muscular condition and vitality. 

If there is known to be a prolapsed condition of any ab¬ 
dominal or pelvic organ, stretching movements should be taken 
lightly, especially such movements as reaching far above the 
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head while standing. Such exercises are less likely to be harm¬ 
ful if they are taken reclining. Except when lightly done, 
backward bending, which is a stretching exercise for the abdo¬ 
men, should usually he avoided during pregnancy; certainly 
in any case in which there are indications of miscarriage. 

Deep breathing exercises are extremely helpful, as are also 
those movements which consist of momentarily contracting the 
abdominal muscles and raising the diaphragm high under the 
ribs. Alternating with the bearing-down impidse, the dia¬ 
phragm and the abdomen should be drawn inward and upward 
vigorously. If these exercises are practiced a dozen times in 
succession three or four or more times a day, especially for 
the first four or five months of pregnancy, great benefit will 
result. They may he performed while standing, sitting or 
reclining and even while walking. In any deep breathing 
exercises one should avoid straining the lungs to the limit of 
their capacity; instead, the irdialation should be halted when 
the lungs have been comfortably filled and the breath should 
he let out gradually and freely without holding it. Bearing- 
down and diaj)hragm retractions shoidd gradually become less 
energetic after the middle of pregnancy. 

One should avoid any exercises that tend to produce 
great muscle jjower, because rigidity, which may accompany 
power, may prove decidedly disadvantageous at childbirth. 
Athletic young women who have exercised as violently as pos¬ 
sible both before and during pregnancy have sometimes pro¬ 
duced results exactly opposite to those intended. The tissues 
had so strengthened and tightened up that they had lost normal 
elasticity and hence resisted childbirth. 

The athletic woman should specialize in those movements 
that relax and stretch the pelvic structures and at the same 
time maintain a proper tone. Various leg movements taken 
while standing, sitting and reclining; squatting and extending 
the legs in different directions; squatting with the legs far 
apart sideward; squatting on one heel with the other foot far 
to the side, and also with one foot far in advance of the 
other—these are excellent exercises for the purpose. But if 
these muscles have been neglected the movements must be in¬ 
creased in number and severity very gradually or they may do 
more harm than good. Another type of exercise is merely 
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swinging and “flapping” the legs and otherwise endeavoring 
to bring about as complete freedom from tension as possible. 

During pregnancy, the woman who has not been athletic 
is not likely to become too strong, especially if she develops 
her exercising as gradually as she should. She will need to 
omit few activities, except horseback riding, hard rowing, bi¬ 
cycle riding and such violent exertions as gymnasium ap¬ 
paratus work, heavy lifting and sprinting runs. She should 
endeavor to develop as much strength as possible, provided 
the strength is general and not confined to certain groups of 
muscles. 

The importance of maintaining a proper carriage of the 
body can not be oversti’essed. Many women have prolapsed 
abdominal and pelvic organs mainly because of a posture that 
favors the prolapsus; in fact, causes it. When the chest is 
sunken, the shoulders drooping, the spine curved backward 
and the abdomen pushed down and forward, all the abdominal 
organs become weak, their supports give way and the organs 
descend from their normal positions. If this condition exists 
before pregnancy unpleasant symptoms are likely to be pro¬ 
nounced. 

In walking the proper posture is a slightly forwartl lean¬ 
ing of the entire body, the form being erect so far as the rela¬ 
tion of trunk to lower extremities is concerned, the shoulders 
slightly hack and relaxed, the chest prominent, the abdomen 
somewhat retracted, the head in a straight line with the spine. 
There should be no tensions. This means that the chest should 
not be forcibly held high nor the abdomen forcibly held in; 
neither should the shoulders be held tensely hack nor elevated. 
Each step should be made as if it were to j)revent a forward 
falling of the body. In standing and sitting the forward in¬ 
cline of the body should he dispensed with, the body being 
vertically erect with the same regard for relaxation and for 
the positions of the various parts as already mentioned. 

“Gravity exercises” are among the best for prolapsed or¬ 
gans. These are taken while lying on a support with the head 
end from twelve to twenty inches below the foot end. One 
may lie on the back and on the abdomen for different exerci.ses. 
Some women use an ironing-hoard of suitable length and 
width for the support. The position itself is exeellent and 
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should be taken several times daily for at least five minutes 
at a time, particularly after having been long on the feet. 

The exercises consist chiefly of raising the knees and then 
the legs and performing various motions with the legs raised 
above the body. Eying face down on tlie support and raising 
and lowering the hips is an excellent exercise; walking on the 
hands and feet about tbe room is also good. Walking on 
the hands and knees is not so valuable, but it may be done at 
times. Assuming the knee-chest position (and then lowering 
the chest to the floor or mattress while kneeling down) is ex¬ 
cellent and may be repeated several times daily. It should be 
done the last thing before sleeping, in this case simply slipping 
the knees back to comfortable sleeping position as the last 
movement before relaxing for sleep. 

During the later months of pregnancy a marked sense of 
weight and bearing down in the lower abdomen frequently 
gives rise to mucb discomfort. The gravity movements just 
described are among the most effective for relieving this hear¬ 
ing-down sensation. Another simple movement is to recline on 
the back with the heels close to the hips (the knees flexed up¬ 
ward), then to raise and lower the hips repeatedly. The hips 
may also be held upward in this position by means of pillows 
or folded blankets. 

Toward the termination of pregnancy the great increase 
in size of the uterus puts a pronounced tension upon the skin 
and the abdominal muscles. Frequently this is associated with 
more or less discomfort. This stretching also ruptures certain 
layers of the skin, leaving permanently small, white, trans¬ 
verse lines called linca aU)icantcs. These may also result from 
obesity or tumor that stretches the skin. ^Massaging the ab¬ 
domen ev^ery night with olive oil, or some other lubricant, will 
help maintain skin nutrition, increase the elasticity of the skin 
and abdominal muscles and thus prevent, to some extent, the 
development of these lines. 

The daily eold sitz-bath will be of great use in maintaining 
or improving the tone of the skin and the muscles of the 
abdomen. The temperature and the duration of this bath 
will depend upon one’s recuperative powers, but from one to 
four minutes will be long enough and the temperature, as a 
rule, will not need to be lower than sixty (perhaps sixty-five) 
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degrees. The colder the water the shorter the duration of the 
bath. Always there shoidd be quick recuperation to comfort¬ 
able warmth. The cold sitz-bath likewise energizes all of tbc 
pelvic and abdominal 2 >arts of the body; but as it tends to pro 
duce a condition of tension in the tissues to be traversed l)y tlie 
baby at childbirth, it is best that the hot sitz-bath be substituted 
for it during the last month of pregnancy. 'Fhe shallow, hot 
sitz-bath (not over six inches) will do as niueh good as the full 
sitz, though the cold sitz should be full depth. 

Many women have the impression that housework is either 
inade(]uate exercise or drudgery. Well-balanced housework 
is an ideal, all-round exercise, involving walking, stooping, 
squatting, stretching, bending, rotating, rising on the toes and 
practically all other possible movements of the main groups 
of muscles. If housework is done as an exercise system, an 
attempt being made to use each class of work as a means to 
better health through j)roj)er muscidar activity, it need not be 
drudgery and certainly will not lack the essentials of exercise. 
However, it is decidedly inadvisable for the j)regnant woman 
to do housework steadily many hours daily without intervals 
of rest and without an oj)})ortunity to get out of doors. When 
possible the housework should be com])letcd in the morning 
and the afternoon left free for rest, recreation, walking, relax¬ 
ing in the open, motoring moderately on smooth roads, and 
other constitutional, health-building activities. 

Frequent rest is necessary for the best health of the preg¬ 
nant woman. In many cases there shoidd be at least a half- 
hour rest in the late forenoon and an hour or two of rest in 
the early afternoon. If it is impossible for these rest periods 
to be taken, then several five-minute periods will be helpful. 
Except perhaps occasionally, every pregnant woman should be 
in bed by nine or ten o’clock, and should have eight or nine, 
never less than seven, hours of sleep a night. 

Overwork produces an excess of fatigue poisons in the 
blood and thus becomes detrimental to the welfare of both 
mother and child. Early in pregnancy so many women feel 
so pronounced a reduction of energy and tire so easily that it 
appears as if Nature were demanding rest and relaxation. 
When lassitude appears, therefore, the pregnant woman should 
rest, being sure, however, that the condition is not the result 
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of toxemia from constipation or an excess of acid-forming 
foods. Such conditions will produce a physical lassitude that 
cannot be differentiated from one resulting from genuine fa¬ 
tigue or a protective reduction of energy. 

The need for rest is often greatest during the first two Necessity of 
or three months. This is the 
time when lassitude is usually 
most pronounced and when 
strenuous exertions may re¬ 
sult in miscarriage. After the 



Rest and 
Sleep 


Two movements for strengthening the pelvic region. Exercise illustrated in 
first photograph consists in bending over from upright position, bringing down 
arm to touch floor in front of the body with the left hand, while right arm is 
extended upward. After returning to standing position, the right hand is 
brought down to touch floor in same manner. Exercise may be continued using 
both arms alternately for a dozen times or more. 

Exercise illustrated in second photograph is begun with clenched fists held to 
shoulders. As the right arm is extended upward the right knee is brought up 
smartly as high as possible. After returning to original position, same movement 
is performed with the left arm and left knee together. Entire exercise may 
be performed from a dozen to twenty times. 
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Avoid 
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Exertions 


third or the fourth month, there may he more pronounced 
activities, so far as this danger is concerned. At no time 
should there be strenuous exertions, such as heavy lifting and 
sudden jars, particularly not early in pregnancy nor toward 
the end of the period. Late in pregnancy there is often a dis¬ 
turbing shortness of breath, due to the crowding of lungs and 
heart by the enlarged uterus. This condition also makes it in¬ 
advisable to undergo strenuous exertion. 

One should be especially careful to avoid such jars as may 
occur in descending stairs. Abortion has been caused by such 
an apparently insignificant matter as slipping the heel off a 
pencil on the floor. A misstep anywhere may cause trouble. 
The pregnant woman must he on guard to avoid the stresses 
and strains that, at other times, would have no ill effeet. Wash¬ 
ing and wringing elothes by hand is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant household work to he avoided. 

As detrimental as overwork and strains may he, a much 
larger number of women are harmed by idleness than by too 
much activity. .Tust what governs the amount of “water” in 
the uterus is not certain, but it is likely to he much greater 
when the woman is idle than when she is normally active. 
When the amount is excessive, the abdomen is greatly dis¬ 
tended and the entire body suffers in the attempt to support 
it, hence after childbirth there may remain serious weaknesses. 
A moderate amount of physical activity, therefore, is of great 
value. 

Sometimes during the last two or three months of preg¬ 
nancy conditions interfere with relaxation and sleep. Irri¬ 
tability of the bladder may be so pronounced that the woman 
is obliged to rise several times during the night. Usually, 
something can be done to relieve this condition, and frequently 
assuming the knee-chest position before sleep will relieve the 
pressure of the uterus upon the bladder and reduce the irrita¬ 
tion. The hot, shallow sitz-hath before retiring also may help. 

If a general nervousness causes sleeplessness it may be 
necessary to correct constipation, to reduce the diet in general, 
or omit meat or some other article of food, to reduce sexual 
relations, or to avoid them entirely. In some cases it may 
be necessary to reduce the amount of work done. Sometimes 
an organic condition may cause the nervousness and the loss 
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of sleep, so it may then be necesssary to have an examination, 
especially of the kidneys and the heart—those organs most 
likely to be seriously disturbed by pregnancy. 

Every possible effort should be made to secure sufficient 
sleep and rest. As a rule, the bedroom should be unheated, 
thoroughly ventilated, without strong drafts. The bed should 
he comfortable, a coil spring often being more conducive to 
proper relaxation than the lineal spring. The bed-covering 
should be warm, but light, and if possible the wife should 
occu])y a bed by herself or have sole use of her bedroom. 

Batiiixu DuRiX(i I’uEOXAxcv. —Pregnancy is not a path¬ 
ological condition; yet it is a condition in which Nature must 
be given every opj^ortunity to meet the extraordinary demands 
made upon the l)ody. There must be no artificial condition to 
hinder the adjustment of the body to the changes necessitated 
by pregnancy. 

The skin, an important organ of elimination, is constantly 
influencing the internal organs by its condition. Therefore, 
it is an active and vital organ during pregnancy. As it must 
eliminate for both mother and child it must be kept in tbe best 
possible condition. During the later months of pregnancy an 
extraordinary amount of work is thrown upon the kindeys, so 
tbe vigorous action of the skin then becomes essential to gen¬ 
eral health. Pi'egnant women often perspire more freely than 
at other times. This indicates the increased action of the skin 
in the body’s effort to maintain internal health. In any case 
the activity of the skin can be improved and its tone increased 
by water ap])lications. 

Proper bathing not only eleanses the .skin but also favors 
the elimination of body wastes by stimulating the capillary 
circulation of the blood. Naturally, then, a pregnant woman 
should bathe daily; if she has a strong body odor she may 
bathe twice daily with benefit. A warm bath, with the liberal 
use of lather from a good grade of soap, should be taken three 
times a week, and in case of body odor the soap bath may be 
taken daily for as long as neces.sary. AVhen the soap bath 
is taken less often than daily the bath may be merely a wet- 
towel rid), or a shower or short tub hath with plain water. 

The temperature of the water should be just comfortably 
warm, preferably between 85 and 95 degrees. This is the best 
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The Dry 
Friction Bath 


for cleansing and will be neither overstimulating nor depress¬ 
ing. It is important that the bath water he rinsed from the 
body with sponge, cloth or brush dipped in clear water, though 
the best method, when possible, is to use spray or shower. 
After a warm rinse it will be beneficial to conclude the bath 
with a similar application of water at about seventy degrees. 

Another excellent hath is the cool shower takeri while the 
pregnant woman stands in several inches of warm or hot 
water. If she does not perspire appreciably during the y)criod 
of pregnancy and if there is no acid odor, this cool shower 
may he taken <hiily, taking also one or two warm soaj) baths 
weekly. For those who are strong and vigorous esj)ecially 
for those accustomed to the cold hath there is no ohjection to a 
fairly cold shower or sponge hath practically daily, 'fhe cold 
tub hath, however, is too stimulating and sliould he avoided. 
The very hot hath or the prolonged warm or hot hath likewise 
shoidd he avoided, being too enervating. Even though cold 
baths may have been used before pregnancy and during the 
first six or seven months, it usually is best that the tempera¬ 
ture he modified toward the termination of pregnancy. 

After the hath, regardless of its nature, the body should 
ordinarily receive a rub-down with a coarse towel. If a warm 
hath is taken at night, however, it may he necessary to avoid 
this, as it may prove .so .stimulating as to overcome the relax¬ 
ing effect of the hath. 

For those who have limited hath facilities and those who 
particularly enjoy the dry friction bath, thorough friction by 
means of a coarse towel, a flesh-brush or a hath-mitt may 
prov'e very beneficial. Whether or not a water hath he taken 
daily, it generally will be beneficial to take a daily friction 
bath. 

Those who have been accustomed to surf or open-air bath¬ 
ing may continue it during the first half of pregnancy, if their 
general health is good, their reactive powers strong, the water 
not too cold, the bathing time .short and free from violent exer¬ 
tions. Diving, prolonged or rapid swimming, or efforts to 
save oneself from heavy breakers, will often cause strain that 
may result in miscarriage. 

Colon Irrigations. —Irrigations are particularly benefi¬ 
cial to the pregnant woman, who usually is decidedly consti- 
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pated. Accumulations of putrefying and fermenting waste 
products are highly harmful, as they have an irritating effect 
upon the bladder and tend to cause or aggravate varicose veins. 
From one to two quarts of warm water should be used in the 
colon irrigation. This internal bath, taken twice a week dur¬ 
ing pregnancy, will he beneficial. If the woman is emaciated, 
this irrigation may cleanse the bowel so thoroughly that she 
will be prevented from gaining weight. In such a ca.se it 
would be better to correct the constipation by other means or 
to use only the small enema. Sometimes it is advisable to 
dissolve in the irrigation water a liberal amount of pure Castile 
soap, though as a rule nothing but the warm water will be 
neces.sary. 

The enema or colon irrigation should be taken pi’operly 
for best results. If the woman, in taking an enema, will lie 
on her back with the hips well elevated good results will be 
obtained. Usually, however, the best posture for the enema 
is the knee-chest position. This brings the pregnant uterus 
somewhat xipward in the abdomen and helps smooth out the 
normal folds of the mucous membrane of the rectum and the 
sigmoid colon, thus permitting the water to flow freely until 
it passes the length of the descending colon and reaches the 
transverse colon. Here it usually will transverse the abdomen 
to the right side. This position reduces the likelihood or the 
severity of cramps or “griping.” 

After the water has been injected it is best to lie on the 
back for a few moments, then to raise the hips while still lying 
on the back, then lie on the right side for another few mo¬ 
ments. The abdomen may be lightly massaged upward from 
the lower left side, across the upper abdomen to the right side 
(immediately beneath the ribs), then down the right side to 
the appendix region. The water then may be expelled. How¬ 
ever, if the knee-chest position is held for a few moments after 
injection and the abdomen drawn in several times, then the 
sitting position assumed and held for a short time before 
evacuation, the entire colon should be reached by the water 
and most of the waste material will be evacuated. 

The ordinary enema outfit consists of either a rubber foun¬ 
tain-syringe bag and tube, or an enameled metal can with 
tube. Each terminates in a short hard-rubber enema tip. Often 


Use of the 
Colon Tube 
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The *‘circular” type of dress adapted 
to the use of prospective mothers, 
especially to broadshouldered types. 



the water will reach the en¬ 
tire colon from this appara¬ 
tus when taken according to 
directions given above. The 
colon-irrigation method calls 
for a special “colon tube,” 
instead of the hard-rubber 
tip, this tube to be slowly in¬ 
jected as far as possible into 
the bowel after being well 
lubrieated—vaseline being 
useful for this ])urpose. If 
the water is allowed to run 
slowly after the initial inser¬ 
tion, it will be found easier 
to insert tbe tube full length. 
Enemas or irrigations have a 
benefieial effect upon tbe 
kidneys also, through the ab- 
sorjjtion of some of tbe water 
from the bowel. 

The drinking of one or 
two glasses of naturally cold 
water upon arising may 
also help in regulating the 
bowels. Two or more glasses 
of hot water (lemon juice 
may be added) will stimidate 
bowel action in certain espe¬ 
cially stubborn cases. If the 
abdomen is gently massaged 
in the direction of the colon 
for five minutes after drink¬ 
ing the water, greater and 
more prompt effect xisually 
will be secured. This water 
also will have a beneficial ef¬ 
fect upon the kidneys. An¬ 
other valuable aid to the 
kidney function is the drink- 
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ing of diluted citrous fruit juices between meals, though of 
course one should drink plentifully of plain water between 
meals also. 

Clothing Dukino Pregnancy. —During the early months 
of pregnancy there will not, of course, be any indications for 
modification of ordinary clothing. But as many women are 
embarrassed by their changing figure later in pregnancy, the 
clothing may be modified to help them. Corsets, girdles, 
waistbands, strings or tight brassiers must be avoided at this 
time. The light elastic of bloomers may or may not be too 
constricting. Clothing should hang from the shoulders, not 
from the hips. 

The underclothing should be of material that will absorb 
perspiration, and the outer clothing of the lightest weight con¬ 
sistent with warmth. Silk, linen and cotton under-garments 
are best for summer and light-weight woolens in colder months, 
preferably with linen next to the body. It is not advisable 
to coddle oneself, yet it is unwise to endeavor to “harden” the 
body at the risk of organic disturbance. 

Under-garments on the order of “.step-ins” or the ordinary 
union suit are desirable. Care should be taken in the selection 
of the garments to provide ample room for the enlargement of 
the body. 

Many women wear corsets or tight girdles to make them 
less conspicuous. If the woman has been sufficiently strength¬ 
ened by suitable physical activities and if she continues her 
activities so as to maintain good muscle tone and eats accord¬ 
ing to suggestions already given, she will not have a con- 
s])icuous figure before the seventh or eighth month of preg¬ 
nancy. Anything that binds the abdomen is injurious to both 
mother and child; and no sensible woman will endanger the 
health of herself and her child merely for the sake of appear¬ 
ance. 

If a woman has been accustomed to wear a corset and has 
thereby weakened her muscles she should not at once discard 
the corset and all substitutes. The best plan is to loosen the 
corset gradually, at the same time taking body-bending and 
turning movements to strengthen the waist and the abdominal 
muscles. Before the enlargement becomes noticeable the mus¬ 
cles should be so developed that the corset can be discarded. 


Tight Cloth¬ 
ing to Be 
Avoided 
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If there still is weakness, a corset-waist, buttoning down the 
front and lacing down the sides may be worn. 

The outer garments need not be modified before the fifth 
month of pregnancy, sometimes not at all. There are ma¬ 
ternity gowns that conceal much and do not cause constrictions. 
Kimonos, bath robes and negligees will be worn most of the 
time, as the woman will want to be as comfortable as possible 
while about the house. Whatever is worn should be of ample 
size. If properly designed it will conceal the woman’s condi¬ 
tion to the end of pregnancy. It is well to remember that any 
outer garment should be balanced at the top with a fairly large 
collar, to prevent the appearance of a rounded body, which 
may be pronounced if there is no collar. 

Pregnancy places a strain upon the back, especially if there 
is unusual enlargement, so since high heels always throw a 
strain upon the back, the heels of the pregnant woman’s shoes 
should be low. The lower the heels, the more nearly normal 
will the position be and the less will be the strain upon the 
back and the pelvis. The woman who has weak ankles should 
be especially careful to wear broad shoes with broad low heels. 
In some cases it might be better to wear full-height shoes 
rather than “oxfords” or pumps. It is important that she 
guard against falling, as even a slight fall may result more 
or less seriously. \Vhen around the house the woman may 
go barefoot or wear barefoot sandals, or soft slippers without 
heels or with only a low pad for a heel. 

Dentai. Care. —If there are any decayed teeth they are 
likely to decay more rapidly during pregnancy. At all times, 
such teeth are a serious menace to health. For this reason 
it is best that a woman see a dentist as soon as she discovers 
she is pregnant and have all needed dental repair work done. 
Formerly, it was believed that dental work, unless absolutely 
necessary, should be delayed until after the termination of 
pregnancy, as it was thought miscarriage was likely to be 
eaused by the pain, nervousness and shock of dental work. 
Shock, of course, should be avoided, but otherwise no dental 
work need be delayed because of pregnancy. 

The usual daily care of the teeth should be scrupulously 
observed during pregnancy. No special care, however, is 
necessary. That is, at all times the teeth should receive their 
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at least twice-daily brush¬ 
ing. Kspecially should the 
teeth he cleansed and all 
particles of food lodged 
between them removed be¬ 
fore retiring. 

Pyorrhea and gum in¬ 
flammations should receive 
dental care, though often 
treatment by the woman 
herself will bring about a 
healthful condition. It 
may he necessary to re¬ 
duce proteins and sugars, 
correct consti])ation and 
drink more water. Brush¬ 
ing teeth and gums with 
a fairly stiff-bristled brush, 
on w'hich is placed a little 
salt or a few drops of 
lemon juice, will often 
help. Giving teeth and 
gums some real work to 
do, by chewing whole grain 
wheat, hard and dry toast, 
stale bread or raw cabbage 
or lettuce, will help many 
of these cases. Biting on 
heavy rubber bands and 
carefully pulling on the 
rubber, or biting on a cloth 
and pulling on this, will 
strengthen teeth and 
gums. Massaging the gums 
with the fingers, sprinkled 
with salt, will help. 

The Hair and Scalp. 
—Frequently the hair be¬ 
comes dry, brittle and lus¬ 
terless during pregnancy. 



Care of the 
Hair in 
Pregnancy 


The straight-line garment, with bloused 
waist) is well adapted to the needs of the 
prospective mother. 
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So more than usual care must be taken of it and the scalp. 
Brushing is important, being second only to shampooing. It 
will bring more blood to the scalp and thus provide more nutri¬ 
tion for the hair follicles. The hair should he brushed at least 
once, preferably twice, a day. The amount and force of the 
brushing will depend upon the tenderness of the scalp, but 
vigorous brushing is not necessary. If there is dandruff a 
fairly stiff brush may be used to brush it out of the hair. 

Tlie health of scalp and hair roots and the strength of the 
hair is greatly encouraged by pulling. For this treatment it 
is necessary only to run the separated fingers through the hair 
near the scalp, then close the fingers u])on the hair and pull; 
or the hair may be grasped in bunches and pulled, though in 
this way the pulling is not likely to be uniform. Scalp massage 
is not necessary if there is proper and regular brushing. 

Both hair and scalp need frequent washing. Once every 
week or ten days is often enough unless the hair is exception¬ 
ally oily. In that case a shampoo every four or five days, with 
a change in diet to reduce fats and rich foods, may be advis¬ 
able. Overfrequent shampooing will result in brittle hair and 
a dry scalp. Avoid shampoos having much alkali, for such 
will remove the natural oil from hair and seal]) and make 
the hair harsh and uncontrollable. An excellejit shampoo is 
made by boiling Castile soap shavings in water till a jelly 
forms. The yolk of an egg added may ni.ake the jelly more 
beneficial. 

Use only a little water, add the shampof) slowly and thor¬ 
oughly work it into the .scalp. Warm water should be used 
for washing and rinsing, though the final rinsing should be 
done with naturally cold water, provided there is no scalp 
neuralgia or rheumatism. 

If one has a hair dryer or can expose the head to a fair 
breeze that is not too cool the hair may be dried quickly while 
the fingers are being run through it to keep it fluffed up. The 
last of the drying, when possible, should be in the sunshine. If 
the hair seems naturally very dry, or if it is excessively dried 
by the shampoo, a small amount of olive oil or vaseline may be 
rubbed into the hair roots and the scalp. But nothing will 
restore natural oiliness more quickly than brushing and pulling. 
Details on hair care are given in Volume V. 
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Care oe Breasts and Nippi-es. —Nature, as a rule, takes 
care of the breasts and nipples of the prospective mother. 
However, after delivery, some women find that breast condi¬ 
tion and milk production are not normal. In any case, nothing 
need be done before the sixth month, though of course the 
breasts should he free from compression. If a properly quali¬ 
fied person considers it inadvisable, a woman should not nurse 
her child. If the breasts must he bound, snug compression 
may be applied to reduce the circulation and check develop¬ 
ment of the glands. Massage of the glands, unless indicated 
by some abnormality, will do little g(K)d unless it is correctly 
done. The proper procedure is as follows: 

Cover the breast for two or three minutes with a towel 
dripping with cool water; then take a position on all fours, 
which allows the breasts to be suspended, and gently stroke 
them for five minutes from the base to the nipple. Use only 
the fingers for this stroking. Repeat the manipulation daily 
after five or six months of pregnancy, but avoid deep pressure 
and stimulation of the nipple. After the massage the nipple 
may be rubbed with a little olive oil. If the breast seems to 
be developing properly, es])ecially if there have been previous 
pregnancies in wbich it functioned satisfactorily, this manip¬ 
ulation will not be necessary. 

A good way to prevent nipples from cracking and to keep 
their surface 
smooth and su])- 
])le is to wash 
them with Castile 
soap and warm 
water each night 
during the last 
few weeks of 
pregnancy; then, 
after careful 
drying, to draw 
out the nipple 
with the thumb 
and fore-finger 
and anoint with 
sterile lanolin, 


Binding of the breast before or after childbirth is 
occasionally to be recommended. The type of 
binder here shown is adapted to cases in which 
binding seems positively indicated. 



The Breasts 
and Nipples 
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the hands first having been washed clean with soap and (pref¬ 
erably running) water. In the morning the nipple may be 
bathed with boroglyceride solution, one ounce to seven of sterile 
water. This solution can be secured from any druggist. 

If the nipples are flat or inverted they may he drawn out 
with thumb and finger and gently massaged daily after the 
middle of pregnancy. A small cupping glass or breast-pump 
may be used lightly for a few minutes on the drawn-out nipple. 

Urink Examination. —From the beginning of pregnancy 
there should be regular examination of the urine. For the 
first six months monthly urinalyses should be made, and 
weekly for the remainder of the time. The examination should 
not be merely for sugar and albumen, but a general chemical 
and microscopic examination should be made. In case of 
albuminuria, kidney insufficiency, nephritis, edema or dropsical 
swelling, or symptoms of toxemia, it woidd be better to have 
daily urinalyses. If the daily amount of urine should fall to 
less than sixty ounces (nearly four pints) considerable })lain 
water should be drunk. If any of the above conditions dev'el- 
ops careful dieting will be necessary. Proteins should be 
reduced, fruits, vegetables, milk and water increased, the bow¬ 
els relieved more often, and the skin stimulated. 

Bi.ood-Pressukk. —LTsually the blood-pressure of the preg¬ 
nant woman rises to 130 millimeters or slightly above in the 
early months of pregnancy. It is decidedly increased in the 
later months and when labor begins. If it rises to 1.50 mdli- 
meters or above and remains there, it indicates toxemia, so 
immediate measures must be taken to reduce it. Diastolic 
blood-pressure (Volume VII,) indicates the heart condition. 

Vaginal Douches. —The regular douche is considered to 
be a toilet necessity by many women, so they continue to use 
it throughout pregnancy. Usually this is not necessary for 
antiseptic purposes. Overuse of the vaginal douche is always 
inadvisable. The general soap baths for cleanliness, as pre¬ 
viously suggested, will be sufficient in most cases to maintain 
satisfactory cleanliness if, during the general bath, the local 
external parts are regularly bathed. The cold sitz-bath some¬ 
times will give relief in case of smarting or itching due to 
leucorrheal discharge or other local condition; it is also excel¬ 
lent to reduce congestion or tendency to hemorrhoids. 
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In case of an irritating leucorrheal discharge, resulting 
from a chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
cervix (endocervicitis), the hot sitz or hot compresses will he 
better, or a cleansing alkaline douche may be used each night 
and morning. An ounce of borax and an ounce of baking soda 
to a (piart of water, at a temperature of 100 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, is a satisfactory relieving douche. The water should have 
been boiled and cooled to the proper temperature. It is best 
that the patient he in the reclining position during the douche 
and the reservoir containing the solution only a few inches 
above the vaginal oriflce, otherwise there is the possibility of 
the douche provoking abortion. 

CoxniTioxs Demaxoixcj a Physiciax^. —When any of the 
following symptoms develop the pregnant woman should se¬ 
cure the advice of her physician without delay: scanty urine, 
or reduction to below oO ounces a day; losses of blood from the 
vagina, regardless of how slight the loss; swellings (edema) 
about the face or the feet; })ersistence of constipation regard¬ 
less of treatment that should be corrective; disturbance of 
vision; persistent frontal beadache. 

Siioi'M) PiiKGXAXT AVomex Travei,? —Some women seem 
to resist all ordinary and extraordinary influences that might 
bring on abortion, miscarriage or premature labor. Others 
arc not so fortunate. Occasionally a woman gives birth to her 
baby in some public conveyance or under other very embar¬ 
rassing conditions, as a result of the influence of more or less 
jarring motion upon the uterine muscles, causing the uterus to 
contract and expel its contents. 

During the early weeks of pregnancy the ovum may be 
insecurely attached to the uterine membrane and various mo¬ 
tions may cau.se its separation, with the production of miscar- 
ri.age. In the last month of pregnancy the uterine muscle 
flbres have become irritable, and premature labor may be 
brought on by the motion of a conveyance (trolley, motor-car, 
railway train, ship). As a rule there is less danger between 
the eighteenth and thirty-second weeks of pregnancy than at 
any other time, though at any time during the entire period it 
is inadvi.sable for a pregnant woman to take an extended or a 
rough trip at the time when the menstrual period would ordi¬ 
narily be expected. 
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Naturally, the woman’s strength and general health, the 
condition of her reproductive apparatus before pregnancy, her 
frame of mind (whether sad and grieved or gay and care-free), 
the length of the journey and the manner in which the journey 
is to be made, are factors of importance. Long automobile 
trips are among the most likely of all forms of travel to cause 
miscarriage, though an ocean voyage in which nausea and vom¬ 
iting occur may have the same I’esults. 

Proper asepsis and proper attention from a competent 
physician or obstetrician are matters of vital importance both 
to mother and to child. For the best interest of the child the 
mother should be careful to insure that her accouchement may 
take place in her own home or in a hospital previously selected 
for this purpose. She should keeji in mind not only the prob¬ 
able date of her confinement (which she should determine or 
have determined by her physician as early in pregnancy as 
possible), but also the fact that the last month })articularly is 
the one in which some measure of caution is to be observed. 
Hence, when possible, she should remain in the vicinity of her 
own home during the final month. 

WiiKN May the Child be Expected? —The exact date 
of delivery cannot be stated, even though the woman may think 
she knows the exact date of conceptiom The average interval 
between the first day of the last menstruation and childbirth 
is 280 days (ten lunar months), while the interval between re¬ 
sultful coitus and labor is approximately 27.3 days. However, 
this rule is not infallible, as occasionally a normal pregnancy 
may fall as low as 240 days or rise to 300 days or more, the 
pregnancy, birth and child being in no way different from those 
of so-called nonnal pregnancy (280 days or thereabouts). 

While no definite means has been suggested for determin¬ 
ing the exact date of termination of an individual pregnancy, 
“Naegele’s rule” is the one most widely used, and the one 
from which the table appended below is devised. In this 
method one counts forward nine calendar months from the first 
day of the last menstruation and then adds seven days, thus 
approximating 280 days from the beginning of the last men¬ 
struation. 

Confinement may antedate or run over the schedule, but 
the dates of birth given will be approximately correct in the 
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majority of cases. Naturally there will be considerable varia¬ 
tion in extreme cases: in which conception took place soon after 
the last period; and those in which conception took place just 
before the period missed; yet the date of delivery is the same. 


DURATION OF PREGNANCY 


Coininencemont of 
last menstruation 

Date 

birtl 

of 

Cornineneement of 
last menstruation 

Date of 
birth 


January 

1 

October 

8 

July 

0 

April 

12 


7 


14 


12 


18 


1.3 


20 


18 


21 


19 


20 


24 


30 


2n 

November 

1 


30 

May 

0 


31 


7 

August 

5 


12 

February 

() 


13 


11 


18 


l‘J 


19 


17 


24 


18 


25 


23 


30 


21 

December 

1 


29 

June 

5 

March 

2 


7 

September 

4 


11 


8 


13 


10 


17 


14 


19 


10 


23 


20 


25 


22 


29 


20 


31 


28 

July 

5 

April 

1 

January 

0 

October 

4 


1 1 


7 


12 


10 


17 


13 


18 


10 


23 


19 


24 


22 


29 


25 


30 


28 

August 

4 

May 

1 

F'ebruary 

\ 

i November 

3 


10 


7 


11 


9 


10 


13 


17 


15 


22 


19 


23 


21 


28 


25 

March 

1 


27 

September 

3 


31 


7 

December 

3 


9 

June 

6 


13 


9 


15 


12 


19 


15 


21 


18 


25 


21 


27 


24 


31 


27 

October 

3 


30 

April 

0 






Note: When the month of February is not part of the period, only 
five instead of seven days are to be added to the nine months. 


Abortion, Miscabkiage and Premature Labor. —The 
term abortion is applied to the loss of a fertilized ovum during 
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Premature 

Labor 



the first three months of gestation. Miscarriage is the expul- 
.sion of the product of conception during the fourtli, fifth or 
sixth month of pregnancy. Premature labor is the delivery 
of a viable (livable) fetus after the beginning of the seventh 
month and before full term. Miscarriage is the term used by 
the profession to the laity for any interruption of pregnancy 
before the fetus is viable. Often the term is used by physicians 
interchangeably with abortion. 

Twenty-five per cent, of all pregnancies are estimated by 
some authorities to terminate in abortion; others consider this 
estimate small. Because of the tendency toward pelvic con¬ 
gestion at what should have been menstrual time, the ovum is 
less stably attached and abortion most frequently occurs near 
the end of the menstrual month. The majority of abortions 
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take place during the second month, much less frequently 
after the third month, the ovum being by this time more se¬ 
curely imbedded in the uterine decidua than during the previ¬ 
ous period. 

The ovum is attached much less securely in the uterus of 
some women than in others, and in one pregnancy more 
securely than in another in the same woman; also, what will 
bring on abortion in one woman or in one pregnancy will not 
produce the same effect in another case. Rut the chief causes 
of abortion may be considered as: 

First, those conditions which cause the death of the fetus. Abortion 
These causes, which interfere with the circidation between the 
uterus and the ijlacenta, consist of fetal malformations, me¬ 
chanical injury or violence, disease, severe maternal toxemia or 
anemia, or pathological conditions of local internal structures 
coticerncd directly with the fetus (amnion, cord, decidua, etc.). 

Second, those conditions which cause active uterine con¬ 
tractions and thus bring about expulsion of the fetus whether 
or not it is dead. Among these are atrophy or hypertrophy 
of the uterine lining; displacement of the placenta, in which 
the placenta is low in the uterus (placenta previa) ; some drug 
agent which ha.stens the delivery; reflex irritation of the uterus 
from stimulation of the breast or the rectum; chorea; severe 
convulsions; pelvic adhesions which cause uterine displace¬ 
ment; tumor of the uterus; jwisoning by carbon dioxide; over¬ 
distended uterus, as by multiple ])regnancy or excessive liquor 
amnii; injury, as by falls and jars and blows; violent exertions; 
some organic disea.se (of heart, lungs, liver) that produces a 
chronic })elvic congestion; sexual excesses, especially near the 
menstrual ])eriod. At least 70 per cent, of abortions result 
from endometritis or inflammation of the uterine lining. Other 
fre(|uent causes of repeated abortions are syphilis; backward 
displacements; irritable uterus; chronic kidney disease; fatty 
degeneration of the placenta; injuries from a fall producing 
uterine contractions or partial tearing of the placenta or loos¬ 
ening from the uterine wall, causing hemorrhage; displace¬ 
ment of the uterus, thus preventing the proper growth and 
development of the same by decreasing its normal lumen, or 
caliber, and the occurrence of chills. 

The chief symptoms of an abortion are a severe pain in 
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the abdomen, pelvic tenesmus or spasms, painful uterine con¬ 
tractions and a greater or less degree of hemorrhage. The 
pain may be similar to that of labor or it may be simply a severe 
backache and tenesmus. The blood usually appears in clots 
and may contain portions of the embryo, or the embryo may 
he expelled intact. When this occurs hemorrhage and pain 
usually cease and the woman makes a rapid recovery. There 
may be associated nausea and vomiting, also some chilliness 
and temperatui’e elevation. 

Many deaths result from abortion mismanagement. Hem¬ 
orrhage and sepsis are the gre<itest sources of danger. The 
hemorrhage, however, is rai-ely sufHcient to endanger the life 
of the woman, thovigh it may be sufficient to lower her vitality 
and resistance. When parts of the placenta or of the impreg¬ 
nated ovum are left in the uterus to undergo decomposition 
there may be grave danger to the woman’s life, for this makes 
an excellent culture medium for disease-producing bacteria, 
and their products with those of the decomposition will be ab¬ 
sorbed, with serious residts. Even if this does not cause death 
it may produce a general pelvic infection and make the woman 
an invalid for many years or perhaps for life. 

To prevent abortion, the pregnant woman should avoid all 
excitement and such physical exercises or activities as cause 
sudden jolts and jars or which inci’case intra-abdominal pres¬ 
sure, as in lifting or moving heavy objects, es])ecially in cases 
of irritable uterus. If there are any of the pathological condi¬ 
tions listed above as causes of abortion they should be treated 
before conception, for the treatment is then jnore likely to be 
successful. 

It is rarely possible by treatment to save the ovum after 
impregnation if the condition is such as to cause abortion. If 
there is an irritable uterus, sexual intercourse should be 
avoided, especially near the normal menstruation times. At 
these periods, it often would be better for the woman to remain 
in bed for a few days and relieve the pelvic congestion by 
neutral enemas and gravity postures (hips higher than the 
shoulders). 

Some cases of backward displacement of the uterus when 
not helped by gravity exercises and postures may be relieved 
by a pessary, or preferably a tampon, applied by a physician. 
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may 

the 


Such appliances 
he worn until 
fourth month of preg¬ 
nancy, at which time 
the uterus rises out of 
the ]ielvis and naturally 
will be supported with¬ 
out assistance. If 
possible, the woman 
with chronic kidney 
disease should avoid 
])regnaney, for this 
state aggravates the 
disease. She should at 
any rate conserve the 
kidneys by following as 
closely as ])ossihle a 
strict physical culture 
mode of life with, per¬ 
haps, several courses 
of milk diet. 

In case of 
cued abortion 
carriage the 
should seek complete 
rest in bed at once. In 
an occasional ease a 
cold sitz-bath of three 
to five minutes’ dura¬ 
tion is taken when the 
first symptom of abor¬ 
tion appears, but the 
hath will be of no value 
unless taken at the very first indication of any trouble. 

If abortion is actual or inevitable it may hasten expulsion 
of the embryo for the woman to be up and about; hut this 
“treatment” would he highlj' inadvisable unless there Avere a 
decidedly slight hemorrhage. If the bleeding is protracted or 
severe surgical treatment by curettage may be necessary. If 
infection is present curettage may be dangerous, as it Avill open 
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A hot-water bag with syringe attachments, in- 
eluding both sterilized glass and hard-rubber 
nozzles. An eye-dropper for use in the baby’s 
eyes is also shown. 
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fresh routes for absorption of infectious material. Until re¬ 
cent years it was generally recommended that all cases of 
abortion be surgically treated by curettement. If the uterus 
can be emptied before infection takes place this should be done; 
to do so after infection has begun is dangerous and equivalent 
to malpractice. Curettement with a dull curette which will not 
make the interior of the uterus raw may be necessary in order 
to remove any pieces of retained placenta, which may not be 
loose and which if allowed to remain might cause infection. 

It is gratifying to know, however, that medical men. witli 
the highest reputations, are coming to realize that quite fre¬ 
quently Nature is capable of dealing with highly complicated 
problems and, if not too greatly meddled with, she usually 
may be depended upon to correct conditions tliat ordinarily 
might be considered sufficiently grave to warrant active 
interference. 

When infection has taken place the best treatment is vagi¬ 
nal irrigations or douches, or preferably when possible hot 
intra-uterine douches. The more sevei’c the symptoms the more 
frequent the douches, up to every three hours. Two quarts 
of plain boiled water should be used; if this docs not seem 
sufficient to remove the waste matter, three or four (piarts 
may be used with safety. The aim should be to lower and keep 
down temperature. If the fever is high, the water tenq)erature 
should be low; if fever is low, the water temperature may be 
quite high. The douches should he repeated often enough to 
allay local pain and keep the temperature within safe limits. 
They may be reduced in frequency to once or twice a day after 
the body temperature has been normal for a couj)le of days. 
The patient should be given no food whatever until the condi¬ 
tion is well under control. There should be com|)lete rest, an 
abundance of fresh air hut no chilling, and the feet must be 
kept warm. Copious drinking of plain water at natural tem¬ 
perature is advisable. 

After the patient requires no further treatment she should 
remain in bed for a week or ten days, with the head end of 
the bed elevated a few inches so as to encourage drainage and 
diminish danger of post-abortal infection. The external geni¬ 
tals should be kept thoroughly clean, but no vaginal douches 
or irrigations will be necessary. The uterus may be aided in 
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its return to the pre-pregnant state by a cold (never ice-cold) 
application applied for fifteen to thirty minutes twice a day, to 
the lower abdomen. It will be advisable to have the pulse and 
temperature, also the nature of the genital discharge, observed 
for a few days so as to detect instantly any tendency to in¬ 
fection. This will be indicated by rapid increase in pulse, 
elevation of temperature, and usually by putrid odor from the 
discharges. It is considered as important for the woman to 
be under careful observation after abortion as it is after nor¬ 
mal labor. 

Premature labor results from essentially the same causes 
as produce abortion. It is thought by some authorities to oc¬ 
cur in a great many ])regnancies; even when a delivery is 
considered to be at full term it often may be somewhat prema¬ 
ture. The fetus being attached insecurely during the last 
couple of weeks of pregnancy, little stimulation is reejuired 
to bring oil labor ahead of full term. 'I'he course and manage¬ 
ment of j)remature labor are the same as those of full-term 
labor. 

If the child is alive, there is nothing to do in over-term 
jjregnancy but await labor. The longer the pregnancy runs 
over normal term the heavier the child becomes, there being, 
according to some obstetricians, a definite ratio between the 
length of gestation and the increase in the child’s size. Preg¬ 
nancy is not likely to continue so long beyond normal time as 
to make delivery appreciably more ditficidt. When labor does 
come it recpiires the same management as full-term labor. 

ExTKA-rTKKiXE PREGNANCIES. —Pregnancy occurring out¬ 
side the uterine cavity is called “extra-uterine,” or ectopic ges¬ 
tation. It has been estimated that once in 1,200 pregnancies 
ectopic gestation occurs. In most of these cases, the impreg¬ 
nated ovum is arrested in its progress through the Fallo¬ 
pian tube, and so the development takes place there. In rare 
instances the ovum becomes impregnated w'hile still in the 
ovary, and develops there. In still other cases, the ovum either 
reaches the peritoneal cavity after impregnation or is impreg¬ 
nated by the spermatozoon after it reaches this cavity, where 
it develops. The last is very rare. 

The cause of eetopic pregnaney is not known; but what¬ 
ever delays the transit of the ovum after impregnation through 
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the tube naturally permits the ovum time to develop, and it 
finally reaches such size that it can no longer traverse the small 
tubal canal. Chronic inflammation, congenital defects in the 
tube, tubal stricture and adhesions of the peritoneum that close 
the tubal canal are among causative conditions, chronic in¬ 
flammation heading the list. 

There are numerous possibilities of termination of extra- 
uterine gestation. Nothing unusual will occur during the first 
few weeks. There may be nausea, vomiting and cessation of 
menses, and all the other early symptoms of ordinary preg¬ 
nancy. The ovum will proceed in its development until about 
the end of the second or the beginning of the third month. At 
that time the woman usually experiences sharp shooting or 
drawing pains in the abdomen and lower extremities, though 
these may be absent. Then tliere may be one of the following 
changes: The ovum may die early and become absorbed; or it 
may terminate in what is called a tubal mole; it may end in 
tidial abortion which ruj)tures into the peritoneal cavity; or a 
pus tube may form. After rupturing into one of the sup])orting 
uterine ligaments (the broad ligament), it may undergo one 
of various changes: arj ovarian cyst may' result from ovarian 
pregnancy; there may be such severe hemorrhage and shock 
from its rupture as to cause death. 

The diagnosis of ectopic pregnancy is not easy. It must 
be differentiated from uterine pregnancy, uterine abortion, 
ovarian cy'st, dysmenorrhea, pus tube and hemorrhage into 
the tube. In case the ovum bursts, the iTiternal hemorrhage 
may cause severe abdominal pain and colla])se. If uncon¬ 
trolled it will cause death within a few hours in two-thirds of 
the cases, while most of the others will suffer from resulting 
disease. Yet when the abortion is early many of these cases 
recover without any surgical interference. When the condi¬ 
tion is diagnosed before rupture takes ])lace it should be ter¬ 
minated surgically, for, except when in the tube, the body has 
no way to rid it.self of the foreign mass. The case can never 
continue to normal full-term development. 

Mui.tipi.e Fetation. —By this term is meant the bearing 
of two or more fetuses at the same time—twins, triplets, quad¬ 
ruplets. It also is called multiple pregnancy. Twins or twin 
fetation occur on an average once in one hundred pregnan- 
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Equipment of the maternity chamber, including douche pan, abdominal binder, 
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cies; triplets once in 7.900; quadruplets once in 371,000. Even 
(piintuplet (five) and sextuplet (six) pregnancies are on rec¬ 
ord. Usually in multiple pregnancies the fetuses are smaller 
than normal, their development is not equal, they are more 
difficult to deliver, and monstrosities are more frequent; also 
there is likelihood that one fetus may die or that both may die, 
though at different periods in the pregnancy. 

The exact conditions that favor multiple pregnancy are 
not known. Some women have several multiple pregnancies, 
others never have them even though they may have manj’ preg¬ 
nancies. If a single ovum containing two or more germinal 
vesicles is impregnated multiple pregnancy will result and all 
the children develoj)ed from this ovum will be of the same sex, 
and will closely resemble each other. These are “true” twins. 
Two or more ova from one Graffian follicle, or from separate 
follicles from the same ovary or from different ovaries, may 
be impregnated at the same time, in which case the resulting 
children may be of one sex or both sexes, and the children may 
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or may not look alike. When one ovum has been impregnated 
there is but one placenta, but when two or more ova liave been 
impregnated there will be a separate placenta for each one 
of them. 

The birth of twins is classed by many as among tlie irregu¬ 
larities of labor. There is no legitimate reason for this classifi¬ 
cation, for the birth of twins, or of the product of any other 
multiple pregnancy, merely presupposes that two or more i ii)e 
ova have come down at the same time and all have been im¬ 
pregnated, or an ovum with multiple nuclei has been im¬ 
pregnated. Rarely, however, the twins are interlocked. 
These may be disengaged by combined internal and exteiaial 
manipulation with the aid of anesthesia and special position 
of the mother; otherwi.se the first child will usually need to he 
forfeited for the sake of the second. 

Supcr-fccundation is the impregnation of two or more ova 
liberated at the sajiie ovulation hut by successive acts of coitus; 
the ini2)regnation may he by the same male or by different 
males. Super-fetation is the presence of two fetuses of differ¬ 
ent ages (not twins) in the uterus, re.sulting from the impreg¬ 
nation of two ov'a liberated at successive periods of ovulation. 
It is considered by some authorities that there is no such con¬ 
dition, and that what appears to he such is merely a twin preg¬ 
nancy in which one fetus became blighted and the other sur¬ 
vives and develojjs to full term. 

The management of twins at birth is the same, essentially, 
as in ordinary labor. Naturally, possibilities for complications 
in both jjregnancy and labor are multiplied, there being greater 
likelihood of toxemias and heart affections, hemorrhages aftci' 
delivery, and sejjsis; operative or instrumental delivery is neces¬ 
sary in a larger jicrcentage of multiple pregnancies than in 
single jiregnancies. But Nature usually delivers both the first 
and second child normally. The dangers are somewhat in¬ 
creased in multiple pregnancies but the greater jjroportion of 
mothers deliver without serious complications. In fact, the 
smaller heads and lighter weight of the fetuses facilitate deliv¬ 
ery when there are no complications. 

Disorders op Pregnancy. —Pernicious vomiting of preg¬ 
nancy occurs frequently enough to merit attention—about 
once in 300 pregnancies. High-tensioned American women 
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are more subject to it than English and German women. It 
may be of neurotic, toxemic or reflex type, though even in the 
neurotic and reflex tyj)es there is a predisposing toxemic ele¬ 
ment. The reflex type may he due to some pelvic disorder, 
such as uterine displacement, adhesions which retain the uterus 
within the pelvis instead of permitting it to rise into the ab¬ 
dominal cavity, inflammation of the membrane where the ovum 
is attached, ovarian cyst, multi])le pregnancy, or excessive 
hydramniotic fluid, etc. iVhnorrnal condition of liver function¬ 
ing, in which nitrogen is not succe.ssfully i)repared for elimina¬ 
tion of its waste ])roducts, is considered to l)e the main cause, 
tlicre being a protein sensitization to products of the new 
organ, the ])lacenta. There may occur in tlie liver decided 
degenerative changes, including multiple minute hemorrhages, 
due to the toxemia; and there also may result destructive 
changes in the kidneys. The neurotic cases usually respond 
well to treatment, as do also the reflex cases when the causative 
condition is corrected. 'I'oxemic cases are the most grave, for 
the damage done to the liver may remain even if pregnancy 
is prematurely terminated. 

In the neurotic type, the woman shoultl he put to bed for 
several days, elimination improved and the diet modified. 
Emit diet is excellent hut liquid foods also may he given. 
Vichy or lime-water added to milk in small quantities may 
he tolerated. Sexual intercourse must he avoided. Packing 
the vagina to relieve a displacement of the uterus, or the use of 
a ])e.ss<‘iry for the same purpose, may give relief. In some 
cases there is greater relief with the head and shoulders slightly 
elevated, though u.sually greater relief will he afforded when 
the hips are elevated and the head and shoulders are low. 
Sometimes an icc-bag placed at the hack of the neck will he 
hencfieial. 

The hot and cold trunk pack is excellent for this disorder. 
A cloth girdle is })repared (See Girdle or Abdomineil Pack, 
Volume VI) ; hut before the cold wet girdle pack is applied 
a hot-water bottle partially filled with as hot water as the pa¬ 
tient can hear is placed immediately upon the epigastrium (ex¬ 
treme upper abdomen), pei'haps over a dry cloth, which then is 
covered completely with the dry flannel girdle. This may he 
kept on for half an hour and renewed, but as a rule half an 
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hour will be sufficient at a time, repeated during the day. 
However, sometimes the pack may he applied half an hour 
before each meal and kept on for a total of two hours each 
time, the hot-water bottle being renewed once or twice. In¬ 
stead of the hot-water bottle a coil of tubing may be placed 
upon the upper abdomen, one end being attached to a hanging 
reservoir and the other leading to a suitable vessel at the side 
of the couch. The reservoir may be filled and refilled with as 
hot water as the patient is able to endure, during the progress 
of the pack. 

After all other measures have been tried and abortion 
deemed imperative, organotherapy has beneficially resulted 
in numerous cases of pernicious vomiting, or in extreme 
vomiting of pregnancy. Prc])ared j)lacental substance ap¬ 
pears to establish an artificial immunity to those placental 
proteins which seem to be responsible for the vomiting in over¬ 
sensitive women. This therapy must be prescribed by a ])hysi- 
cian, but it offers the possibility of such excellent results that 
a pregnant woman should refuse abortion, unless immediately 
urgent, until this therapy has been given a trial. 

In ordinary cases of nausea and vomiting the largest meal 
of the day should be taken at noon, with a lighter meal of 
fruits or vegetables or both in the evening. Sometimes a meal 
of acid fruits or their juices at night will have an excellent 
effect. Before rising any other food that requires moderate 
mastication may prevent the nausea. Whole-wheat bread, or 
crackers, and fruits requiring mastication (used without sweet¬ 
ening) may prove helpfxd, when palatable. The knee-chest 
position often gives relief through permitting the uterus to as¬ 
cend in the abdomen, relieving tension and pressure in the 
pelvis. The woman will need to detei’mine for herself whether 
a glass or two of hot, cool or cold water immediately upon 
rising will assist in controlling the nausea. 

Hemorrhoids. —Occasionally a pregnant woman will de¬ 
velop hemorrhoids, and not infrequently one who is subject to 
them will find them aggravated during pregnancy. Since the 
gravid uterus exerts pressure upon the pelvic structures it 
may seem strange that all pregnant women do not develop 
piles and varicosities of veins. But, indeed, a surprisingly 
small number of pregnant women develop hemorrhoids. Hem- 
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orrhoids that develop only during pregnancy usually disap¬ 
pear shortly after delivery. 

To escape hemorrhoids it is necessary to prevent the undue 
stress upon the hemorrhoidal veins and the mucous membrane 
of the lower bowel. This is occasioned by constipation. An 
accumulation of fecal matter in the lower bowel causes irrita¬ 
tion and distention of the veins and in time leads to piles. To 
prevent constipation, and perhaps hemorrhoids, a proper bal¬ 
ance of fruits and vegetables is advisable. If an abundance 
of vegetables, fruits and water are taken, along with proper 
2 )hysical activity, ju’chably all trouble will be avoided. If not, 
a mineral oil may suj)plement them. 

If the hemorrhoids protrude or bleed, irritation, swelling 
and inflammation may be reduced by a hot comi)ress, rci^eated 
several times daily, continued each time as long as necessary 
for relief. In some cases the cold compress applied directly 
to the hemorrhoids will be better. Sterile gauze shoidd be 
used. Alternate hot and cold compresses may be used, but 
usually the aj)plication of hot comi^resses until relief has been 
secured, followed by the cold compress, will give the most last¬ 
ing resiflts. The shallow hot or cold sitz-bath may be used 
instead of the comjjresses in case there is no tendency to abor¬ 
tion or miscarriage. 

IIkfkkhkd Pains from Gravid U'rF.Ri^s.—The pregnant 
uterus jiressing upon nerves often causes considerable pain. 
This may be localized in the area of the nerve ^Dressed upon, in 
the spine whence the nerves arise, or in the area where the 
nerves end. This is why pain, numbness and annoying ting¬ 
ling sensations often are felt in the leg or in the foot, far from 
the actual seat of the trouble. Obviously these troubles are dif¬ 
ficult to relieve until the pressui'e of the uterus ceases at child¬ 
birth. The knee-chest position, sleejiing or reclining with the 
feet at the ujijier end of an inclined supjiort, and preventing 
constipation may bring considerable relief. 

Bearing-down Pains. —Often during pregnancy, there 
are bearing-down pains, usually accomjianied by a sense of 
weight. If they are not relieved by the correction of consti¬ 
pation, then exercises on the gravity board (head down) should 
be taken, as the leg movements will hasten the relief secured. 
The knee-chest position also is good for these sjTnptoms. 
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With this form of perambulator, babies are carried, in one modem maternity 
hospital, a half dozen at a time, from the nursery to mothers’ rooms for feeding. 

Kidney Affections and Uremia. —Owing to the viimsual 
demand placed upon them during jiregnancy, the kidneys may 
“give way” and their function he greatly imjiaired. Dropsical 
swellings of the ankles, feet and legs may result. Often a 
moderate swelling of the ankles and feet may occur during 
pregnancy without indicating a serious affection of the kid¬ 
neys. Rut when any condition suggesting kidney involvement 
arises it should he kept under careful observation and urinaly¬ 
ses should be made daily or two or three times a week. The 
kidneys, in fact, may be seriously degenerated before any ex¬ 
ternal signs appear, and a woman seemingly healthy may he 
seized suddenly with uremic convulsions or the convulsions of 
eclampsia. When either of these conditions develops, rigid 
treatment will be necessary to save the mother. Frequently 
the child is sacrificed by being taken from tbe mother as quickly 
as possible. 

The persistence in the urine of the slightest trace of albu¬ 
men should be considered as of grave import. In this con¬ 
dition an alkaline diet is advantageous, the milk diet being 
particularly valuable. It may be necessary to remain on a 
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somewhat limited amount for some time, but with the decrease 
of albumen the best amount is from four quarts up to 
five quarts daily, depending iqion the woman’s height, normal 
weight and stage of pregnancy. While the woman late in 
pregnancy requires as much, or practically as much, nutriment 
as in early pregnancy, the strict and full milk diet causes 
such crowding of the digestive tract that great discomfort 
will result from it. 'I'lie best way then is to take as much as 
can be taken comfortably, according to instructions given in 
Volume VII. 

The milk should be sipped or taken through a straw— 
certainly not drunk as one drinks water. If the milk diet 
cannot be taken or if not enough milk can be taken for full 
nutrition, a fairly noi'inal diet otherwise may be used, taking 
as much milk, fruits and green vegetables as necessary, and 
using junkets, custards, milk soups or other foods to provide 
still more milk than can be drunk. Meat and other heavy 
proteins should be avoided. A low-protein diet is necessary 
when the kidneys are diseased. Daily neutral baths taken for 
fifteen to thirty minutes also will be of considerable value. 

Uremia is a form of auto-intoxication occurring in certain 
forms and degrees of nei)hritis or in suj)pression of the urine 
from any cause. The exact toxic agents are not known. They 
may be merely ])oisons which normally are produced in the 
body and eliminated but which are retained through failure of 
the kidneys to carry them off; or they may be new substances 
resulting from the altered metaboli.sm. In any case the re¬ 
duced kidney action is immediately responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of uremia—one of the mo.st dangerous complications of 
pregnancy. 

Aside from reduction or suppression of urine, there are 
nausea anel vomiting or vomiting without nausea, severe 
headache, restlessness, loss of appetite, vertigo, difficult breath¬ 
ing, insomnia, delirium, convvdsions, and coma ending in death 
unless relief is promptly secured. 

As elimination must be rapidly increased, the hot bath, 
115 degrees Fahrenheit, or a hot-blanket pack are serviceable. 
With a hot-blanket ])ack extra heat should be applied to the 
feet and sometimes cold applied to the head. Considerable hot 
water should be taken by the patient if conscious; also a hot 
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enema of two or more quarts of plain water should be given 
for its effect upon the bowels and kidneys. There should be 
no food until the patient is resting comfortably (in case there 
were convulsions), after which milk shoidd be given or first 
fruit juice and shortly afterward milk. Rarely will one rely 
iqwn home treatment, however, for such a serious condition as 
uremia, hence it is not necessary to give here all possible bene¬ 
ficial treatment. In Volume VIII will be found further treat¬ 
ment for this affection. 

Varicose Veins. —Numerous conditions other than preg¬ 
nancy cause varicose veins, but during ])rcgnancy there is an 
increased tendency toward them. Any that existed previously 
are likely to be accentuated at this time. The veins of the 
rectum, anus, broad ligaments, bladder, vagina, external geni¬ 
tals and lower extremities all nuiy become enlarged and vari- 
cosed during pregnancy as a result of the enlarging uterus 
obstructing the circulation. Successive pregnancies may cause 
progressive enlargement, once the veins begin to enlarge. 
Many women have varicose veins in the lower extremities, the 
right leg usually being first affected, the position of the child 
in the uterus throwing more pressure u])on the vessels of the 
right side than of the left. Often the varicosities are not pres¬ 
ent until late in pregnancy when they may rupture or cause 
jiressure edema, and sometimes undergo degeneration. 

The birth of a child often permits the veins spontaneously 
to return to normal, especially if the woman remains off her 
feet for some time after delivery. If the condition has existed 
sufficiently long and if the dilatation is pronounced there likely 
will be some permanent enlargement. The daily half-hour im¬ 
mersion bath at neutral temperature will often help prevent 
further enlargement when once the veins begin to dilate, but 
in late pregnancy it may be necessaiy to take two such baths 
a day. 

The patient should sleep with the foot of the bed elevated 
in order that the veins may be drained of congested blood and 
that for the hours of sleep normal circulation may be carried 
on. Often it is advisable that bandages or elastic stockings be 
worn, these to be put on before arising from bed. Standing 
or very slow walking is injurious, while fairly brisk walking is 
beneficial. However, by the time these veins develop to a 
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pronounced degree the woman may be so well advanced in 
pregnancy that she hesitates to walk briskly. Rising on the 
toes and alternately raising the knees will relieve the tension 
of long standing. 

If an enlarged vein hursts the hemorrhage may be checked 
by tying or holding a clean handkerchief or other cloth over 
the break and then applying a clean cold compress or perhaps 
a piece of ice. 

Ankmia. —In the late months of pregnancy there is a nor¬ 
mal anemia, which occasionally becomes so pronounced as to 
resemble pernicious anemia. The hemoglobin may fall as low 
as 530 per cent, and the red blood-corpuscles be reduced to one- 
third of normal. An anemia victim is less resistant than a 
normal person to autotoxemia and septic infection. Certain 
forms of anemia ai’e aggravated by pregnancy, esjieeially per¬ 
nicious anemia and leukemia. The anemic pregnant woman 
should have a diet rich in mineral elements, particularly green 
vegetables and milk, but also egg yolks, all fruits and whole 
grain products, and dairy products other than milk. There 
should be an abundance of fresh air and sunlight, also tonic 
cool baths, provided the general condition will permit. Colonic 
irrigations may be helpful. In an occasional progressively 
bad case it may be necessary to terminate the j)regnancy. 

Pruritis Vi^i.vAE. —This is a condition of severe itching 
of the external genitals, sometimes resulting from irritating 
discharges from the vagi?ia or the cervix, sometimes from urine 
changes, and sometimes from a neurosis. An alkaline vaginal 
irrigation may bring considerable or complete relief, especially 
when the pruritis is due to vaginal or cervical discharge. Hot 
compresses or fomentations or the hot shallow sitz bath, will 
give temporary relief. The diet shoidd be lighter, more water 
should be drunk, constipation corrected and the general health 
improved in every way possible. If the condition results froni 
diabetes, this disease should be treated. 

Intercurrent Diseases. —Intercurrent diseases during 
pregnancy may have a serious effect upon both mother and 
ehild. Febrile diseases, such as grippe, pneumonia, influenza, 
typhoid and scarlet fevers, sometimes cause death of the fetus, 
with resulting abortion. Heart disease will require special 
attention, as it may not respond to the extra demand laid upon 
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A dozen new arrivals in a maternity hospital. 

it hy pregnancy, and symptoms of I)roken com])ensation or 
heart failure may follow. This may he guarded against hy 
avoiding all sudden exertions and hy gradual heart training 
as described in Volume VII1, under Ilcarl, DiscatiCfi of. 

Chronic respiratory diseases, such as asthma, emphysema 
or bronchitis, often will he aggravated by pregnancy. Tuber¬ 
culosis of the lungs practically always advances rajiidly during 
pregnancy, especially during lactation or the period following 
childbirth. It often results fatally. IIemoj)tysis. or lung 
hemorrhage, occurs in one-half of these cases. Dormant tuber¬ 
culous conditions anywhere in the body may be acute or more 
active during gestation. Women with pulmonary tubcrcido- 
sis shoidd never become pregnant. Whether or not the preg¬ 
nancy causes the early death of the mother, which it is likely to 
do. the child probably will inherit a susceptibility to the disease 
or a frail constitution. 

Fa.stixo DritiNCi Prk(;nancv. —The question of the treat¬ 
ment of illnesses during pregnancy by fasting and other vigor¬ 
ous natural measures is one that will often arise. Sickness dur¬ 
ing pregnancy should be treated much the same as at any other 
time. Proper treatment by natural measures usually will pre¬ 
vent long sickness. However, the pregnant woman must have 
due regard paid to her condition and her altered needs and 
functioning if results from her treatment are to be satis¬ 
factory. 
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Common sense will suggest that the fast he of short dura¬ 
tion or a fruit diet sid)stituted for it. Prolonged steam or 
other sweat baths or cold baths should not he taken. Deep 
abdominal massage or use of the mechanical vibrator, or any 
other means or methods that may result in the death of the 
fetus, must l)e avoided. If all these facts be given careful 
consideration and moderation he the keynote of all treatment, 
except perhaps in an occasional emergency, a successful out¬ 
come of pregnancy can he confidently assured. 

Making Ciiii.dbiktu Easiku. —Eortunately for the race, 
pain is soon forgotten. Few women woidd hear a second child 
if memory of the first childbirth jiain remained. It is this fact, 
almost as much as the yearning for children, that carries 
women through numerous pregnancies. 

Childbirth is a perfectly natural jiroccss. Yet in spite 
of this, ])regnancy and child-hearing and diseases associated 
with them cause the death of several thousand women every 
year in this country and bring injury and ill-health to many 
thousands of tithers. While a fair percentage of women jiass 
through childbirth with comparative ease the majority sulfer 
greatly. Faccrations, or tears, are freijuent; recourse is had 
to anesthetics to allay ])ain and lessen danger of lacerations; 
instruments are employed in many cases to deliver the child. 

Suffering, injury and resulting ill-health are unnecessary. 
Among savages, pregnancy and childbirth arc comparatively 
simple and harmless matters. The troubles modern women 
have are the results of civilization, of different modes of living 
and of relegating what should be general knowledge to a select 
class, presumably specially fitted for it. 

The avei’age pregnant woman is encouraged to “eat for 
two,” hut in attempting to do so she usually eats enough for 
a fair-sized family. It would be surprising if the wrong living 
of pregnant women did not lead to abnormal pregnancy, and 
if the abnormal pregnancy and continuation of wrong living 
did not cause an abnormal childbirth. 

The attachment of the fetus to the uterus, as already men¬ 
tioned, is insecure during the last few weeks of pregnancy. 
The pressure of a large and heavy abdomen filled with gas 
tends to bring on labor ahead of full term. In premature 
labor the neek of the uterus has not had time for the slow 
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process of full relaxation and dilation, and delivery necessarily 
must be painful and probably accompanied with lacerations. 
The delivery will be slow and difficult, causing the exhaustion 
of mother and child. 

Overeating and underexercising crowd the uterus with an 
excess of amniotic fluid, with the result that the fetus may roll 
about and become entangled in the cord. Sometimes the cord 
is so shortened hy this entanglement that the child cannot easily 
descend for delivery and, in addition, its position may jirevent 
normal delivery. These conditions make childbirth long and 
painful and may cause serious damage to the mother. When 
the fluid is excessive and the membrane thin the membrane is 
likely to rupture prematurely, which necessitates expert and 
prompt work on the part of the attending physician to save 
the child from sufl'oeation or death during the powerful con¬ 
tractions of the uterus. 

Overeating often makes the motlier and the child unduly 
fat and this may cause a })ainfid and dangerous delivery. 
ISIany women are encouraged to hclieve that the increase in 
weight is a sign of health. So far is this from being true that 
the excess fat not only leads to ])ainful childbirth bxit renders 
the woman .susceptible to inflammations and infections. She 
is more liable to inflammation of the breast, to milk fever, milk- 
leg and to loss of milk. The child shoidd weigh not more than 
six to eight pounds at birth and its head should be easily 
molded. Excessive eating causes the child to become over¬ 
sized and its bones unduly resisting, so that molding of tbe 
head is much delayed and dilation of the mother’s parts neces¬ 
sarily excessive. 

The pregnant woman should abstain from eating a fat¬ 
tening quantity of food. If her normal weight is about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds she need not gain more and 
preferably less than twenty pounds. The child should weigh 
not over eight pounds, the uterus will weigh about two pounds, 
the placenta a pound or two more, the liquor amnii shoidd not 
be more than three pints, perhaps less (three pounds or less), 
and the increased weight of the breasts between one and two 
pounds. A slight general increase in fat, while not harmful, is 
not necessary, and will benefit neither the mother nor the babe. 

Women often become enervated from excessive work or 
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worry or social life or sexual indulgence. Enervation results in 
the development of toxemia. Since the majority of women 
constantly overeat during pregnancy and by so doing produce 
toxemia and enervation to produce more toxemia, they are al¬ 
most certain to be toxemic long before pregnancy is ter¬ 
minated. 

Cmi.nniRTir in Atiii.ktic Women. —Women today are 
going more and more into sports and outdoor activities. But 
good as s])orts are for general health they are not particu¬ 
larly adapted to the purpose of preparing women for child¬ 
birth. They are better for ])regnancy because they develop tbe 
natural corset, general health, strength and vitality. But 
sjiorts are more or less specialized, exercising some muscles 
and neglecting others, and they easily lead to overexertion. 
Those who indulge in sports of various kinds should have in¬ 
creased grace and supplene.ss; but often such is not the case. 

For safe i)regnancy and easy childbirth, women recpiire a 
flexible spine, elastic ligaments and supple muscles and joints. 
Savage and primitive women have few disorders of pregnancy 
or childbirth. ^lany of their tribal dances call into action all 
the muscles of the waist, abdomen, bij)s and thighs, along with 
hip-rocking, swaying, bending, twisting and stretching move¬ 
ments. As a result of these dances their spines are flexible, 
their hii)s mobile, their pelves in ])roper condition to respond 
to the needs of childbirth, their internal generative mechanism 
normal. While the pregnant woman could not do these dances, 
it would be better for her pregnancy and delivery if. before 
pregnancy, she took similar exercises. 

Certain other exercises may be used to advantage and with 
greater safety after pregnancy begins. Some of these move¬ 
ments are illustrated in this section. Other equally beneficial 
effects of exercise are the increase in circulation and a more 
nearly normal nerve supply to the pelvic ogans. Further re¬ 
sults of such exercises are general health improvement, causing 
the uterus to return to pre-pregnant size, and strengthening of 
the supports of the uterus so that displacements and other 
abnormal conditions may not develop after childbirth. 

The best time for exercising is in the morning after arising 
but before dressing. Any light-weight garment that permits 
full movement and contact of air with the body may be worn 
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but if possible it is better to wear no garment. It will be excel¬ 
lent to follow the exercises with a sponge or other bath of neu¬ 
tral temperature (see Volume VI) in warm weather and to 
precede them Avith such a bath of a minute or two, followed, 
in cold weather, with a thorough dry-tOAvel friction for five or 
ten minutes. 

liAHOR, Parturitiox, AND Dei.ivkry. —In about forty 
weeks (ten lunar or nine calendar montlis) from the time of 
conception the fetus reaches fidl maturity and labor begins. 
Labor is divided into three stages. During the first, the neck 
of the uterus becomes slowly distended and the orifice of the 
organ opens widely. When dilatation of the neck of the uterus 
is practically complete, the first stage of labor ends and the 
second stage begins, the pains changing their chariictcr. At 
the end of the first stage the bag of waters usually, but not 
always, ruptures with attendant escape of amniotic fluid. The 
average duration of the first stage of labor is somewhat less 
than six hours, though it may last twenty-four hours or longer 
and not infrequently oidy an hour or twer. depending largely 
upon the muscular action and the rigidity of the cervix. 

The second stage is that of expulsion or birth of the child. 
In first labors this lasts about one hour, and in subse(iuent 
births about ten to fifteen minutes. It is followed by the third 
stage, the expidsion of the placenta or afterbirth. The dura¬ 
tion of this last stage varies, depending upon the physician, 
but rarely is delayed longer than fifteen or twenty minutes. 
These occurrences are j)roduced by the force of the uterine 
contractions aided by contractions of the abdominal muscles. 

During the last few months of pregnancy the fetus has 
assumed a fairly constant position. As it floats in liquid, it 
settles with its heaviest ])art (the head) downward. Rut an 
excess of amniotic fluid may cause it to assume some other 
j)Osition. A change of position may result from other causes. 

Signs of the Onset of IjAror. — lAghlcning, a sinking of 
the uterus into the pelvis, as a rule occurs from ten to fourteen 
days before the onset of labor. This sinking, accompanied by 
a reduction of the waist line, causes iiritabilih/ of the bladder 
and the rectum, from pressure upon these organs, and more 
frequent evacuation than usually is necessary. Urination and 
defecation become still more frequent with the actual onset 
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of labor and there is an increased discharge of mucus from the 
vagina and cervix. The show appears as the cervix begins to 
dilate, this being a mixture of blood with the cervical mucus. 

The occurrence of rhifiJnnic uterine contractions is the most 
reliable indication that labor has begun. The uterus can be 
felt to undergo contraction at regular intervals, by placing a 
hand upon the woman’s abdomen. These contractions increase 
in severity until they become laJ>or pains. At first the pains 
may occur every twenty or thirty minutes, then gradually 
increase in frecjiiency and severity until they reach their maxi¬ 
mum frccpiency of one minute or so. Their maximum severity 
occurs just prior to the escape of the fetal head through the 
vaginal outlet. 

^Ianacemkxt of TjABOk.— What should he done before 
and during labor? In the first place some perst)n qualified in 
the management of such cases should he engaged long before 
labor shonld begin. Having attended to the engagement of 
the attending physician or the midwife and of a nurse for the 
lying-in period, the woman herself turns to the preparation 
of the various supplies needed in labor. The following list 
re])resents the minimum of supplies required, and will serve 
as a guide in case more elaborate pre})arations are desired: 
'rineture of green soap, 4 ounces 
Saturated solution of horacic acid, 2 pints 
Seven or eight gallons each of hot and cold sterile water in 
covered sterile containers 

A new large, coarse, sterile s])onge 
A fountain syringe (sterilized by boiling) 

A hot-water hag 
A slo})-iar or waste-pail 

An agate bedpan, new or thoroughly cleaned and sterilized 

'I’wo or three agate basins of two-quart capacity 

Soft-rubber or glass catheter 

Two new hand brushes 

One pound of absorbent cotton 

Sterile olive oil or vaseline Avell covered or stoppered 
One dozen freshly laundered towels 
One half-dozen clean sheets 

A large rubber cloth or obstetric blanket (2 yards by iMj 
yards) 
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but if possible it is better to wear no garment. It will be exeeb 
lent to follow the exercises with a sponge or other hath of neu¬ 
tral temperature (see Volume VI) in warm weather and to 
precede them with such a bath of a minute or two, followed, 
in cold weather, with a thorough dry-towel friction for five oi' 
ten minutes. 

liABOR, Partuhitiox, axd Demvery. —lu ahout forty 
weeks (ten lunar or nine ealendar months) from the time of 
conception the fetus reaches full maturity and labor begins. 
Labor is divided into three stages. During the first, the neck 
of the uterus becomes slowly distended and the orifice of the 
organ opeiis widely. When dilatation of the neck of the uterus 
is practically complete, the first stage of labor ends and the 
second stage begins, the pains changing their ehar;ieter. At 
the end of the first stage the bag of waters usually, but not 
always, ruptures with attendant escape of amniotie Huid. 'I’lie 
average duration of the first stage of labor is somewhat less 
than six hours, though it may last twenty-four hours or longer 
and not infrequently only an hour or twer, de})ending largely 
upon the mu.seular action and the rigidity of the cervix. 

The second stage is that of e.xpulsion or birth of the child. 
In first labors this lasts about one hour, and in subsequent 
births about ten to fifteen minutes. It is followed by the third 
stage, the expulsion of the j)laeenta or afterbirth. The dura¬ 
tion of this last stage varies, depending upon the jdiysician, 
but rarely is delayed longer than fifteen or twenty minutes. 
These occurrences are produced by the force of the uterine 
contractions aided by contractions of the abdominal muscles. 

During the last few months of pregnancy the fetus has 
assumed a fairly constant position. As it floats in liquid, it 
settles with its heaviest part (the head) downward. Jlut an 
excess of amniotie fluid may cause it to assume some rdher 
])osition. A change of j)osition may residt from other causes. 

Signs of the Onset of IjAROR. — Lightcjthig, a sinking of 
the uterus into the pelvis, as a ride occurs from ten to fourteen 
days before the onset of labor. This sinking, accompanied by 
a reduction of the waist line, causes irritahilitg of the bladder 
and the rectum, from pressure upon these organs, and more 
frequent evacuation than usually is necessary. Urination and 
defecation become still more frequent with the actual onset 
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of labor and there is an increased discharge of mucus from the 
vagina a,nd cervix. The show appears as the cervix begins to 
dilate, this being a mixture of blood with the cervical mucus. 

The occurrence of rhgthmic uterine contractions is the most 
reliable indication that labor bas begun. The uterus can be 
felt to undergo contraction at regular intervals, by placing a 
hand upon the woman’s abdomen. These contractions increase 
in severity until they become IaJ)or pains. At first the pains 
may occur every twenty or thirty minutes, then gradually 
increase in fretpiency and severity until they reach their maxi¬ 
mum frequency of one minute or so. Their maximum severity 
occurs just prior to the escape of the fetal head through the 
vaginal outlet. 

M ANAOKMKNT OK TjAhok.^—W hat sbould be done before 
and during labor? In the first place some person qualified in 
the management of such cases should be engaged long before 
labor shoidd begin. Having attended to the engagement of 
the attending j^hysician or the midwife and of a nurse for the 
lying-in period, the woman herself turns to the prepai’ation 
of the various supplies needed in labor. The following list 
represents the minimum of supplies required, and will serve 
as a guide in case more elaborate ])rcparations are desired: 
'rinctnre of green soap, 4 ounces 
Saturated solution of boracie acid, 2 pints 
Seven or eight gallons each of hot and cold sterile water in 
i-overcd sterile containers 

A new large, coarse, sterile sponge 
A fountain syringe (sterilized by boiling) 
hot-water bag 
A slop-jar or waste-pail 

i\n agate bedpan, new or thoroughly cleaned and sterilized 

Two or three agate basins of two-quart capacity 

Soft-rubber or glass catheter 

'I’wo new hand brushes 

One pound of absorbent cotton 

Sterile olive oil or vaseline well covered or stoppered 
One dozen freshly laundered towels 
One half-dozen clean sheets 

A large rubber cloth or obstetric blanket (2 yards by lVt> 
yards) 
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A small rubber cloth (1 yard square) 

Two or three pieces of laundered unbleached muslin (I Vi 
yards long by Vl> yard wide) for abdominal binder 
Cheese-cloth (20 yards) 

One dozen pieces of cheese-cloth, 18 inches square for wash¬ 
cloths, or plenty of old, clean linen, sterilized by baking in oven 
Large and small safety-pins, 2 dozen each, or same num¬ 
ber, all medium-sized 
Pair of scissors 
A fine soft sponge 
Talcum powder 
Castile soap 

Several changes of baby’s clothes 

A package of sterile tape Vio inch wide, or 1 yard of strong 
linen bobbin, for tying the cord 

Package of sterile navel-cord dressings 
Soft woolen blanket for the baby 
Bath thermometer 

Infant bathtub of suitable shape, size and material 
The cheese-cloth and cotton serve as material for two or 
three large absorbent pads and several dozen small occlusive 
pads. The large pad consists of several layers of cotton, two 
or three feet square and from two to four inches thick, covered 
with cheese-cloth and loosely quilted. The occlusive bandages 
are made by enclosing two thicknesses of absorbent cotton, 
seven or eight inches long and four or five inches wide, in one- 
fourth of a yard of chee.se-cloth so folded as to make a pad 
sixteen or eighteen inches long and four or five inches wide, 
the edges being stitched. All pads are put up in Avrapping 
paper, baked, and kept sterile until required. 

With the first sign of approaching labor, the physician in 
charge is summoned. After he has ascertained the progress 
The Enema of labor and the position of the child, he probably will direct 
(if labor is not imminent) that the woman have a thoroughly 
cleansing enema. If there seems to be any appreciable 
amount of fecal matter in the bowels, which frequently can be 
determined by external palpation, he may order a high colonic 
irrigation. If the bowels have been functioning freely and 
regularly every day a rectal enema of one pint of warm salt 
water may be all that is required. 
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This photograph shows the articles considered most necessary for the baby’s 
toilet, including a change of diapers, soft flannel binders to be worn about the 
abdomen under the shirt, rubber sheet, pinning blanket, toilet soap, safety-pins, 
talcum powder and comb. These articles are the ones which the mother carries 
with her to use when it is necessary to change the baby's clothing and to keep 

him fresh and clean. 

If there be time the woman may take a warm bath with 
soap. In any ease her external genitals should be thoroughly 
bathed. She may now remain on her feet and walk about. 


The Bath 
before Labor 
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comfortably dressed, resting occasionally. If the labor is to 
be sufficiently delayed she may take light nourishment; 

Meanwhile the bed is prepared, either by herself or by 
the attending nurse. An airy, warm room should be selected. 
The bed, preferably, should be narrow and high with a firm 
mattress. It should be placed so it can be approached from 
all sides. The rubber sheet is stretched over the mattress, 
fastened with safety-pins, and covered with a sheet which is 
well tucked around and under the mattress. This constitutes 
the permanent bed (bed covering). The tem])orarv bed 
(covering) consists of a draw sheet with the small rubber sheet 
underneath. On top of the small nibl)er sheet and draw-sheet 
is placed the large absorbent pad. A soft, flat ])illow at the 
head and a sheet or a clean blanket to cover the patient com¬ 
plete the outfit. 

A chair is placed at the foot of the bed. On the floor, 
which should be covered with oilcloth or thick ])a|)er, the sloj)- 
jar or waste-pail is placed. On a small table within easy reach 
are vaseline, a half-dozen towels, the large sj)onge. the scissors 
(which .should be sterile), the sterile ta]>e for tying the cord 
and a basin filled with the boric acid solution, containing 
several pledgets of sterile cotton. 

The woman usually is encouraged to remain on her feet 
and move around until the external orifice of the cervix has 
dilated to about the size of a silver (h)llar. If the pains are 
weak and “nagging” it may be to her benefit to stay up 
longer. If the ])ains become fairly severe they may be re¬ 
lieved appreciably by .scpiatting while they last. 

In the judgment of the attending idiysician, as soon as 
the bag of waters threatens to ruj)ture. the j)atient is placed 
in bed. A premature rupture of the fetal membranes must 
be guarded against, as an escape of liquid at an early stage 
means a difficult and prolonged labor, with greater danger to 
both mother and child. Usually the membranes burst when 
the orifice is fully dilated, their function then having been 
served. The large sponge is held in readiness to catch the 
outflowing liquid. 

During the second stage of labor the patient must remain 
in bed. The pains now change from the cramp-like, drawing 
pains in the abdomen, back and thighs to bearing-down pains. 
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Here it is well to emphasize that with the on.<iet of each 
pain (luring the secand stage of labor the woman should fill 
her lungs to their greatest capacity—draw in as much breath 
as she can at each inspiration. If closely adhered to, this one 
suggestion will greatly inei'ease her ability to “bear down” 
and thus insure an early delivery. The air is suddenly expelled 
after bearing down for a few moments, and after a dee]) 
inspiration the pressure is resumed, to be eontinued until the 
pain eeases, this to be re])eated with eaeh sueeeeding ])ain. 
In ease of organie heart or lung disea.se this ])roeedure is 
omitted. Some helj) ean be derived from a roller towel or a 
substantial strip of sheeting tied to the foot of the bed upon 
whieh the patient may pull during the |)ains. 

Aid may be found at this time, not only in facilitating the 
j)rogress of labor but also in relieving the pain, in the cm- 
])loymcjit of certain measures whose value has been demon¬ 
strated ill “zone tbera])y.” Obtain from a hardware store or 
elsewhere four sections of wood-serew al)out an inch in diam¬ 
eter, two of them being about four and two about five inches 
long, d'he former are for the hands and the latter for the 
feet, and each hand .section is fastened at either end by a heavy 
cord to the eorres})onding ends of a foot .section. During 
labor the hand sections are grasjied firmly, and by strong 
traction on the cords the foot .sections are pressed against the 
soles of the feet, d'he pressure of the palms and soles against 
the threads of the wood-serew produces an analgesic (pain¬ 
deercasing) effect, 'rile stronger the pressure the more pro¬ 
nounced this effect will he. If lengths of wood screw cannot 
be obtained, ordinary blocks of wood about two inches square 
may be u.sed, the pressure being given on a corner of each 
block against both palms and soles. No possible harm can 
come from employing these measures, and, not infrequently, 
great relief may be gained. 

Usually the first stage of labor is ushered in by a sensa¬ 
tion of sharp radiating jiains in the abdomen, accompanied by 
a didl pain in the small of the back and in the lumbosacral 
region and a drawing pain in the thighs, sometimes a pain 
extending to the pubes. Women giving birth to their first 
baby (primiparas) may feel these pains several weeks in 
advance of the actual onset of labor. 
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The pains are caused by cramp-like contractions of the 
muscular body and upper part (fundus) of the uterus forcing 
its contents downward. As the contents are to some extent 
liquid the effect is similar to that produced hy pressure upon 
a rubber bag filled with fluid: the pressure is equal at all 
points, but the weakest part of the restraining wall gives way 
and distends to its limit. This weakest ])art of the uterus 
is the cervix, which is a canal. Thus the walls of the neck 
of the uterus become thinner and thinner. First the inner and 
then the outer orifice of the neck opens, and the fetal mem¬ 
branes ])rotrude. Finally these can no longer withstand the 
pressure of the amniotic fluid and they rupture, but they 
already have served their final purpose (that of bringing 
uniform dilation), and are no longer necessary; in fact, if 
they do not rupture spontaneously the physician ruptures 
them when dilation is complete. “The waters” esca])e and the 
part of the fetus nearest the orifice, usually the head, enters it. 

When the head has “engaged” in the orifice of the uterus, 
the uterine contractions become strong and propulsive in char¬ 
acter and are referred to the lower part of the abdomen and 
vagina. They often are spoken of as “bearing-down pains.” 
Cram[)S may occur in the legs. The woman often complains 
of sen-sations of tearing and stretching of the vaginal and 
perineal tissues. The head is now forced toward the vulva, 
out of the uterus into the bony canal of the pelvis, lined by 
the vagina. 

As the head proceeds on its course, descending in the 
pelvis, it exerts strong pressure upon the rectum, provoking 
intense desire to evacuate the bowels. This is more a subjec¬ 
tive sensation than an actual need. Under no circumstances 
should the woman be permitted to leave her bed in order to 
gratify this desire, though a bedpan may be used. 

The muscles of the abdomen, now contracting at each pain, 
help to express the fetus. Soon the vulva begins to gape and 
the on-moving head begins to show in the entrance of the 
vagina with each pain, gradually more and more of the head 
showing. It now rests upon the perineum (the soft but firm 
tissues between the rectum and the vulva). The perineum 
stretches under the enormous and steadily increasing pressure. 
After varying lengths of time, usually about thirty minutes. 
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the head becomes fixed in the vvdva, the perineum beinf? 
stretched to its utmost. Here the head slowly turns upward 
along the canal, the largest diameter entering the vulva and 
the face resting on the perineum (in the usual case). 

When the head becomes fixed in the vulva, great care must 
be exercised to avoid a serious tear of the perineum. When 
a tear occurs here it is usually because the head advances too 
rapidly, before the perineum has had time to stretch to its 
maximum. A tear frecpiently may be prevented if, at the 
critical moment, the woman is warned not to press or bear 
down (usually letting lier breatb esca])e tbrougb her open 
mouth) and if the fetal head is retarded for a few pains by 
pressure of the hand of the obstetrician. Simultaneously tbe 
fingers of the other hand rest on the perineum and push the 
head forward (upward) toward the symphysis jimetion of 
the pubic bones. This procedure, wliich relieves the perineum 
of considerable pressure, is usually called “supporting the 
perineum.” With proper support the perineum slips over the 
face and the head is born with slight or no laceration. 

.^Vt first pale, the ncAv-born head soon becomes blue and 
almost livid. However, there is no immediate danger to the 
infant and it is best not to interfere with tbe further natural 
])rogress of labor. When completely outside tbe vagina tbe 
child’s head turns with its face toward one of the mother’s 
thighs, to bring the shoidders into proper positic^n for their 
delivery. With the ne.xt pain the neck and the shoulder 
nearest the symphysis (the one in front) a])pear, then the 
rear shoulder or the one on the perineum rolls out, to- be 
followed immediately by tbe remainder of tbe body. 

Ankstiiesia.— In two stages of labor anesthetics often 
are given; sometimes they extend from the one to the other. 
The first is the stage of dilation of the cervix—a stage in which 
Nature usually needs no assistance and in which the doctor 
can do little to help the woman. After the “pains” become 
strong and regular the woman often is given an anesthetic. 

In the perineal stage, when the fetal head begins to bulge 
the perineum, anesthetics are also given. Some of the more 
experienced and conservative obstetricians will administer an 
anesthetic only at this stage. Unless given carefully and 
lightly in the stage of dilation, slow and prolonged labor 
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terminated by instrumentation may result. The aim of 
anesthesia should he to blunt, not abolish, pain. Ether is the 
anesthetic of choice, being given intermittently and for short 
periods when the pain is acute. Chloroform is more danger¬ 
ous, especially when used over a considerable period of time. 
It may produce serious organic changes, especially in the 
liver. 

Anesthetics should not be given unless absolutely necessary. 
They weaken the uterine conti’actions, through which proper 
dilation of the cervix must take ])lace. So long as the pains 
of labor can he borne Nature should he allowed to do her 
work without interference, 'rheir high-strung nature makes 
many women of today unfit for hearing ])ain. Some become 
hysterical when the pains are oidy mildly severe. The average 
woman can hear the j)ain of labor if she will. I’hcre are, of 
course, many w'omen who require relief, and for such an 
anesthetic is a blessing. 

A popular and erroneous idea is that a pregnant woman 
bears anesthesia better than one not i)rcgnant. Partly because 
of this, anesthetics often are given thoughtlessly and hurriedly 
with results that ai’e, not infre<juently, harmful or even fatal. 
If an anesthetic is given to a woman in labor as great earc 
.should be exercised in its administration as though she were 
to undergo a major surgical operation. 

Twii.ight Si.kkv. —In some recent hooks on obstetrics are 
scant references to “twilight slecj),” which was widely dis¬ 
cussed about twenty years ago. The ])i*eparation producing it 
is still used. Morphine (or narcophine) and sco])olaniine in 
proper dosage produce a simple state of amnesia or memory 
loss with partial insensibility to pain. Twilight sleej) was 
first employed in obstetrics in Germany in 190.3, merely to 
reduce labor pains without producing unconsciousness (nar¬ 
cosis). Success in its use and relative safety depend upon 
carefully following an exact method. 

When strong labor pains occur every four or five minutes 
and last for half a minute the first sedative dose is given, 
the two ingredients being injected separately. Three-quarters 
of an hour later the dose of scopolamine’is repeated. Various 
memory tests are then made every half-hour, and if after one 
and one-half hours memory is still present a third but smaller 
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dose of scopolamine is given. Memory tests are again given 
and tlien, if necessary, repeated small doses, at long intervals, 
are administered, but no additional morphine is given. The 
patient’s ears are stopped with cotton, the eyes covered and 
absolute quiet is maintained, even during minor examinations. 

Some obstetricians simplify this technique by giving routine 
doses and abandoning the memory tests. Some are highly 
enthusiastic regarding twilight sleej) and employ it as routine 
except when there are certain definite contraindications; by 
others it is severely criticized. 

Dr. R. C. Hirst, an authority on ol)stetrics, writes that its 
use causes “prolongation of labor, tendency to atony of the 
uterus with hemorrhage, and an increased proportion of apneic 
(breathless) babies that could not he revived.” When suf¬ 
ficiently small doses are given to ])revent these disadvantages 
the relief afforded is insignificant. J. O. Polak. on the other 
hand, claims that fetal mortality is lessened by twilight sleep. 

Hirst finds it valuable for its psychic effect on neurotic women 
who are likely to have a ])rolongcd and painful labor when 
giving birth to their first child. In those having their first 
labor who are ])hysically weak it gives relief and prevents great 
exhaustion. Polak uses it to ])revent or reduce strain in 
women with heart disease and tuberculosis in the first stage 
of labor (dilation). 

Aftkii Dki.ivkky.— After delivery, the new-horn babe is 
still connected with its mother by the pulsating umbilical cord, 
hut under the stimulation of cold air and firm hands, it begins 
to breathe, announcing its arrival with a lusty cry. Then the 
])ulsation of the cord gradually ceases. This ends the second 
stage of labor. 

'rhe baby is jdaced on its right side, with its face turned 
away from the mother, care being taken that the cord is not 
stretched too tightly. As soon as the cord ceases pulsating, 
which it does very shortly, it is tied (or clamped) securely cutting the 
about two inches from the baby’s abdomen and cut a little 
beyond the compression. If it is clamped, it is cut close 
to the clamp. The other end of the cord may or may not he 
tied, at the discretion of the attendant. Sometimes the cord is 
tied in two places and cut between. The baby is now wrapped 
iri a warm blanket and ])ut in its crib. 
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A prematurely-born Infant that weighed at birth only one and a quarter pounds. 
Despite this handicap, such a child may grow to full normal physical and mental 
possibilities. Proper diet and care are necessary aids. 

In a normal ca.se of labor the uterus now contracts into a 
round hard mass. Rut immediately after tlie baby is born 
the hand of the obstetrician or nurse is placed for at least 
half an hour on the mother’s abdomen over the uterine fundus, 
where it remains until the placenta is born (or, if the nurse’s 
hand, until it is replaced by the physician’s to facilitate 
placental birth if necessary). There usually is an interval of 
rest, lasting about fifteen or twenty minutes after the second 
stage of labor, during which the woman partly recujierates her 
forces. Meanwhile, the placenta ordinarily becomes detached 
and pains recur. If there is no hemorrhage the hand on the 
abdomen is pa,ssive—merely at rest on the uterine fundus. 
(For treatment of hemorrhage see Postpartum Hemorrhage, 
p. 1685.) The placenta is expelled by kneading the fundus of 
the uterus through the abdominal walls. It is not to be pulled 
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out by traction on the cord, for this latter method may cause 
the cord to break off, necessitating the insertion of the hand 
into the uterus to get at the placenta. It may also eause the 
placenta to mushroom, making I’emoval much harder. Ex¬ 
pressing it from above makes it slide out edgewise, a much 
easier way. This is important. 

When there is hemorrhage, the hand makes gentle kneading 
and friction movements to promote complete contraction of 
the uterus and check the hemorrhage. A few minutes after 
the pains set in again the ])lacenta is expelled, being eaught 
in a basin or suitable vessel prepared by the nurse. This must 
he ke])t for the doctor to examine, to determine if the mem¬ 
branes and the placental tissue have been completely expelled. 
'I’his terminates labor. 'I’lie exhausted woman now sinks into 
a deep, wholesome sleep, from which she awakens refreshed 
in a few hours. 

Some physicians leave the patient as soon as possible. 
However, it is unsafe for them to do this for an hour or so. 
They slioidd he certain that the uterus is undergoing proper 
contraction and that there is no hemorrhage. Some of the best 
obstetricians maintain, or have the nurse maintain, a hand on 
the abdomen over the uterine fundus for thirty or forty min¬ 
utes after placental birth, in order that uterine changes may 
he observed. The empty uterus shoidd maintain firm contrac¬ 
tion. Because of the internal hemorrhage it will increase in 
si/e. 'Phis hemorrhage undergoes clotting, and serA'cs as a 
stinndant to further uterine contraction—a remarkable provi¬ 
sion of Nature for protection of the mother. 

If a softening hut rapid enlarging is detected by the hand 
on the fundus this will denote a relaxation of the uterus and 
there will be an increase in bleeding from the vagina. The 
hand then shoidd give gentle friction and light kneading to the 
uterus. This usually will cause it to contract again, with 
arrest of the bleeding. Sometimes a cold compress of a piece 
of ice wrapped in a towel and laid over the fundus will aid in 
causing uterine contraction and will prevent undue hemmor- 
rhage. In some cases the uterus does not enlarge and rise in 
the abdomen (up to level with the umbilicus and slightly to 
the right), as it normally does after labor is completed. This 
indieates that no clot has been formed within the uterine cavity. 
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hence there will not he normal pressure against the open blood¬ 
vessels within the uterus so there will be steady genital bleed¬ 
ing. In this case the hand on the abdomen may reach well 
down into the abdomen so as to grasp the fundus and bring 
the uterus up out of the pelvis, giving pressure to the lower 
segment against the prominence of the sacrum and permitting 
the protective clot to form. 

If the mother has lived properly during pregnancy and 
has avoided the conditions that cause prolonged and exliaust- 
ing labor she will ])ass through the puerperium, or lying-in 
period, without trouble and without need of any form of 
medication. Although many doctors give ergot as a routine 
procedure just after termination of labor (one-half dram of 
the fluid extract every hour for three doses) to increase uterine 
contraction, this drug may cause harmful reactions when used 
without scrupulous care. Some give hypodermic injections 
of pituitrin for the same purpose. If there has been an 
excessive amount of amniotic fluid, prolonged labor with ex¬ 
haustion and ])ronounced dro}) in blood-pressure, multiple 
pregnancy, or some other condition to lower uterine tone and 
general vitality, there is likely to be inertia of the uterus after 
labor. Ergot has the effect of forcing uterine contraction, 
thus preventing hcmorrh.age, closing the blood-vessels and 
lymphatics so they will not absorb any infective material and. 
by limiting the blood supply, favoring involution or the shrink¬ 
ing of the uterus to normal size. 

After labor the patient should be cleansed and ])rovided 
with a clean and dry bed. The external genitals and soiled 
parts should be bathed with boric acid or some other mild 
antiseptic solution and as much of the bed changed as may 
be necessary. For genital bathing, the best procedure is to 
place a douche pan beneath the woman and pour the antiseptic 
solution over the external parts by means of a pitcher, merely 
separating the labia so as to wash away blood and clots. Pieces 
of linen, cheese-cloth or gauze (sterile) should be used for 
the bathing. In tho.se cases in which there is a laceration of 
the perineal tissue surgical repair is best performed imme¬ 
diately, when the tear is fresh and the tissues more or less be¬ 
numbed from the pressure of the child’s head during the 
second stage of labor. IVIost obstetricians follow this pro- 
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cediire. After the cleansing, the vulvar pad or lochial guard 
is ajjplicd, being secured front and hack to the abdominal 
hinder, or to tabs on a broad abdominal band if the binder is 
not used. When the vulvar pad becomes soiled it is to be 
removed and burned. 

The majority of pliysiciaiis rightly advise the abdominal 
binder after labor. Because of the lowered abdominal pres¬ 
sure, it should fit snugly, at least for the first twelve to fifteen 
hours. Later it may be b)osened or discarded. It should be 
well shaped to fit the body, extending from the upper abdomen 
to the prominence of the hips, but there should not be a pad 
beneath it over the fundus, as is sometimes advised. 

A draw-sheet beneath the ])atient is a valuable protection 
to the bed. This consists of an ordinary clean sheet folded to 
four thicknesses, this being placed under the woman’s bip.s, 
drawn tightly and ])inned to the mattress. This may be 
changed as often as soiled without changing the entire bed. 

Before leaving the ])atient the physician sboidd determine 
her condition and know that she is safe; also be should so 
direct the nurse regarding the care of the mother and the 
babe, that there will be no misunderstanding and no neglect. 
He should observe the woman’s general condition and he 
should sec the patient within twelve hours unless he is assured 
that a fully capable nurse is in charge, and even then if there 
are any indications of abnormalities. Before leaving, he shoxdd 
give full directions regarding the care of the infant, such as 
when and how to bathe it, to care for the eyes, mouth, bowels, 
kindeys and cord, and regarding its temperature. It is better 
for the ])hysician himself to instill the nitrate of silver or 
argyrol solution in the baby's eyes in order that he may be 
sure that it is done and done properly, for nuich may depend 
upon this sim])le ])rocedure, as is explained later. 

Tiii’/IiYiN'c-Ix Pkuioi). —During the period immediately 
following delivery the woman’s organs ra])idly resume their 
normal condition and functions. At the same time her breasts 
assume a new function, lactation. Of all these changes those 
affecting the genital tract are most remarkable. Practically 
all the mucous rnemhi’ane of the uterus comes away during 
childbirth, leaving a raw, discharging surface from which at 
first blood oozes in considerable quantity. The cervix and 
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vagina, greatly distended, sometimes bruised and lacerated or 
otherwise injured, produce their own discharge which mingles 
with the uterine flow. Thus there is a steady flow, called the 
lochia, from the woman’s genitals, diminishing in (piantity and 
changing in character as the repairing process advances. 

The lochia are the normal discharges which follow im¬ 
mediately after labor. For four or five days they are called 
lochia rubra, which means that they are somewhat bloody. If 
they continue bloody after this time, they indicate uterine 
relaxation. In these discharges are blood, mucus, degenerated 
epithelial cells, shreds of placental tissue and decidua, and 
many microorganisms. 

After four or five days, when normal, the discharges for 
tw'O or three days are largely serous and are termed lochia 
serosa. Later they become more or less creamy in a]){)ear- 
ance, containing fat granules, leucocytes, e])ithelium and other 
substances, and are called lochia alba, this lasting for a few 
weeks or as long as required for the uterine lining to become 
fully regenerated. 

During the first few days the woman usually will require 
about six changes of vidvar pads each twenty-four hours. 

While the mucous membrane is being repaired the body 
of the uterus goes through a “building-down” ])roeess (involu¬ 
tion), by the end of which it has resumed its original size and 
shape. The small rents heal spontaneously. Six weeks ela])se 
before healing and mucous membrane regeneration are entirely 
completed, even when everything is favorable. 

How Long to length of time the mother should remain in bed after 

Bed delivery depends chiefly upon her physical condition. It is 

better for her to remain in bed a day or tw'o longer than she 
feels to be necessary. During the first few days absolute 
physical and mental rest are essential if the woman is weak 
or exhausted, lacerated, or has suffered severe hemorrhage, 
though after the first two or three days she may assume the 
sitting or partial sitting position for meals and for nursing and 
also to favor drainage from the vagina, and she may arise for 
bowel and bladder evacuations. Rut she should recline on one 
or the other side several times daily and on the abdomen for 
an hour or more each day. 

About the only time a great many women get any real 
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rest is during their lying-in periods, so they should make the 
best of these opportunities. After four or five days, most of 
her time should be spent on the bed or a comfortable couch, 
half an hour twice a day should be devoted to abdominal 
and leg exercises. These movements should begin the second 
or third day and be continued during the next two or three 
weeks, gradually adding more movements. By the end of 
the second week, if not sooner, she may walk about the room 
and short distances outdoors, at least to a comfortable rest 
outdoors. After being on her feet or sitting for an appreciable 
length of time, she should take the knee-chest position before 
reclining. 

Several pbenomena normal to the lying-in period may 
cause some uneasiness in the ])atient or the nurse if it is not 
known that they may he expected. There usually is a sensa¬ 
tion of chilliness wdthin fifteen to thirty minutes after labor 
is terminated, due to vasomotor reactions. This has no im- 
])ortant significance. ITot-watcr bottles at the feet and sides 
or hot drijiks may relieve the condition. Soon after labor the 
pulse is reduced and may fall and remain for a week or more 
as low as sixty beats or less a minute; the blood-pressure also 
drops as a residt of relaxation and reduction of general ten¬ 
sion and mechanical i)ressure. 

Shortly after childbirth the temperature ri.ses, and for 
])ractically a week may remain around 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
falling a degree during the second week. If it rises above 100 
degrees it may indicate infection. The higher the temperature 
during the second week or later the more significance it has. 
There may be a rise to as high as 102 degrees for the first two 
days or so if there has been a tedious labor with pronounced 
j)ressure damage to the local tissues. Owing to various local 
condititms and to the reduced intra-abdominal pres.sure, there 
may he retention of urine for several days after childbirth and 
the woman may need to be catheterized, though this may be 
avoided by the use of hot compresses over the bladder. About 
one-half of puerperal women have slight albumen in the urine 
and many have sugar. 

Asa result of lowered tone throughout the intestinal tract 
and the abdomen most puerperal women have bowel inactivity 
or sluggishness for the first few days. In most cases there is 
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profuse perspiration for several days after labor, often most 
pronounced during the night. This helps restore a normal 
condition of the blood and tissues by getting rid of much of 
the excess water. Most women have “after-pains,” resulting 
from uterine contractions. Those who have just passed 
through their first labor rarely feel them, hut they tend to 
become progressively more severe with succeeding labors. 
They may occur only a few times or they may continue for 
several days. Sometimes they are so ])ronounced as to inter¬ 
fere with sleep. ISIany physicians now have the ])uer])eral 
woman’s mattress elevated at the head end for better drainage, 
and this usually lessens the after-pains. 

On the second or third day the woman .should he given a 
moderate-sized enema of plain warm water or of Castile soap¬ 
suds. Castor oil must not he given and all other laxatives 
are to he avoided. The enema may he used daily until the 
woman is uj) and about, though a suitable diet may bring 
about normal actions within two or three days. The bedpan 
must be used for these enemas for the first week or so, hut 
not necessarily after this time. 

Puerperal sepsis, commonly knowTi as “hlood-])oi.soning,” 
is the greatest danger of the lying-in peroid. 'I’lie exciting 
cause may he lacerations, or retention of part of the j)lacenta 
or membranes. The general treatment described under Tif- 
phus Fever in Volume VIII should he instituted if this condi¬ 
tion develops. By drinking generous amounts of licpiids, pref¬ 
erably hot, this serious danger can he avoided. The best treat¬ 
ment is the fast, while drinking large amounts of water, or 
orangeade or lemonade. The object is to get as much fluid 
into the body as possible within the shortest possible time and 
to reduce the toxemia by abstinence from food. Protein foods 
are to he avoided in this as in other septic conditions. For this 
reason even milk should not be used if the affection is pro¬ 
nounced. Yet many cases have made excellent recovery within 
a surprisingly short time on the e.xclusive milk diet, when large 
quantities of milk are taken, up to five or six quarts daily. At 
times the milk may be taken in full amounts daily for half a 
day, during the other half day using an equal quantity of 
water. 

The diet of the puerperal woman ordinarily (that is, when 
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there is no sepsis), should he a moderate quantity of easily 
digested foods, the kind and amount varying according to the 
woman’s appetite, provided only wholesome foods are desired. 
As a general rule the lighter the diet the better. Milk, milk 
])re])arations, gruels and vegetable broths may he the diet 
for the first one, two or three days, especially if the appetite 
is not keen and there is exhaustion; custards and eggs also 
may be eaten during this time. AVhen there is no fever 
or exhaustion the diet may he gradually amplified, allowing 
a wholesome natural mixed diet of fruits and v'egetahles. 
cereals, milk and other dairy products, and perhaps a little 
fowl or fish. Fruits and vegetables, cooked and uncooked, 
.shoidd he eaten in sufheient amounts to induce natural bowel 
activity, the heaviest meal being at noontime. 

Earlier in this section the care of the breasts and nipples 
during pregnancy was given. After birth, during nursing, 
the nip])les may need special care to ])revent the development 
of fissures. Before and after each nursing they may be bathed 
with sterile gauze soaked in a saturated solution of boric acid 
containing one-eighth ])art of glyceriti. Some physicians 
also urge the cleansing of the baby’s mouth with a saturated 
solution of boric acid, but rarely will this be necessary. How¬ 
ever, the infant should not be permitted to nurse excessively, 
as the long-continued moisture, suction and pressure may lead 
to fissuring of the ni])])le. 

In case of engorgement of the breast veins simple fomen¬ 
tations or hot compresses for fifteen minutes will give con¬ 
siderable relief. It usually is best to follow this application 
of heat by gentle m.'issage. starting at the ni]>])]e and stroking 
to the base. I’his relieves the veins of their congested blood. 
If there should be inflammation in the breast, avoid mas¬ 
sage. 

When the breasts are overfull relief may be obtained by 
the reduction of the fluid intake. The application of a uni¬ 
formly snug breast-binder also will be helpful. Before apply¬ 
ing the binder the breast may be ])ainted with ecpial ])arts of 
glycerin and clean, j)ure water, and this application covered 
over with a thin layer of cotton batting. Milking with the 
thumb and finger while supporting the breast in the hand also 
may bring relief. 
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Breast-nursing is strictly prohibited in certfiin conditions 
of the mother and of the milk, among tliese being tuberculosis, 
severe anemia, epilepsy, chorea, pregnancy, syphilis (uidess 
the child already is syphilitic), and deficient quantity or quality 
of milk. 

iKKKori.AKiTiES OF Laboh. — I^aboi’ does not always take 
the natural course, but may be in one or more res])eets irreg¬ 
ular. Of all irregidarities a protracted labor due to deficient 
labor pains is the most common and the most important. 
Wdiile the usual duration of labor is from six to eighteen hours, 
it is sometimes prolonged to twenty-four or even forty-eight 
hours and sometimes requires surgical intervention for its 
termination. Deficient pains are more common in women 
who have given birth to several children in ra])id succession 
than in young women during their first childbirth. The con¬ 
dition is a residt of a weakening of the uterine musexdature, 
but sometimes may be simply the exjxrcssion of nervous 
excitement or a greatly run-down condition. 'Fhe best possible 
prevention is the development of a strong healthy body before 
conception and a regular, healtb-preserving and bealth- 
improving life during ])regnancy. When the pains are 
deficient a comjxlete rest and sleep and normal nourishment 
shoidd be provided, with no treatment if the membranes are 
unbroken and the patient’s general condition is good. 

If it shoidd become necessary to accelerate the labor (first 
stage) this may be done by keeping the patient up and mov¬ 
ing about, or by a hot sitz-bath for ten or twenty minutes, 
or the use of hot and cold compresses, alternately, over the 
abdomen. Sometimes stimnlation of the uterine fundus 
through the abdomen may be of service, 'Fhe jihysician may 
need to employ still other means in eertain cases. 

In the second stage, when delayed, the physician will have 
his own means of giving aid. But when possible he should 
avoid anesthesia and forceps. Fomentations over the lower 
abdomen or to the sacral region may start strong uterine 
contractions and sometimes all that is required is thorough 
warming of the patient. If the patient assumes the squatting 
jiosition, or sits on the edge of the bed she may hasten delivery. 
If the soft jiarts have lost their tonicity through prolonged 
pressure, as indicated by failure of the head to recede between 
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pains, the use of the forceps is indicated, though of course 
there may be other indications for their use. Pituitrin may he 
used in moderation and with caution in extreme cases in which 
it is certain that there is no obstruction to stimulate normal 
uterine contractions and thus hasten delivery. 

I^abor sometimes (fortunately not frequently) is delayed 
by undesirable pro])ortioii between the dimensions of the 
child’s head and that of the parturient canal; that is, either 
the head is too large or the canal is too narrow. Of these, the 
latter abnormality is the more common. Usually there is some 
deformity of the pelvis, this having been contracted in one or 
more of its diameters. Pelvic deformities are sometimes due 
to a general underdevelopment of the woman’s skeleton, and 
sometimes (more often, in fact) they are the result of 
disease of the bones of the })elvis (rickets, osteomalacia), or 
of the spinal column (spinal curvature, hunchback), or of 
the hip-joint. 

The management of labor in a case of contracted pelvis 
is difficult. ’When the child is of normal size, or ])erhaps 
sliglitly undersized and the deformity sliglit, natural birth will 
often take ]>laee in spite of the disproj)ortion. In more pro¬ 
nounced cases the ])hysieian will be obliged to help the 
natural forces either by applying forceps or by performing 
version. The first operation consists in introducing an instru¬ 
ment with two curved blunt blades (tbe force])s) into the 
uterine cavity, grasping tlie fetal head between tbe blades of 
the instrument ancl pulling on it until the head is born. 
Naturally the application of the instrument, as w’ell as the 
method of extraction, requires considerable skill. 

The operation of version consists in introducing the sterile 
hand into the uterine cavity and turning the child so that 
another part thati the original presents itself, extraction being 
made from the new position. The version usually is made to 
bring the feet to the opening, the child being extracted feet 
first, one foot at a time. 

In very rare cases the pelvis is so narrow that neither of 
the above operations is available. Here it sometimes is pos¬ 
sible to help the mother by inducing labor after thirty-six 
weeks of })regnancy, when the child’s head has not yet reached 
its full size. When even this procedure is impossible, Cwsarian 
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section becomes necessary. This operation is now performed 
much more frc(iuently than formerly. It consists in opening 
the mother’s abdomen and uterus and removing the child 
through the incision. It is so termed because Julius Cicsar 
is .said to have been born in this manner. 

Sometimes the difficulty of a narrow hirth canal is not 
due to a deformed pelvis hut to some abnormal condition of 
the soft parts. Among these are closure (atresia) of the 
vulva (by adhesions or scar changes, edema, blood tumor, 
rigidity of the jielvic floor or hymen, cancer) ; or of the vagina, 
which may he congenital or acquired; henign or malignant 
tumor of the vagina; cystocele or rectocelc; rigidity or cancer 
of the cervix. 'I’hese conditions call for quick action on the 
part of the attending ])hysician, with s])ecific procedures in 
some conditions. Usually the labor will be successful with a 
little assistance, though necessarily ])rolongcd. 

In case the labor is delayed by an o\'erlarge child, the 
methods employed ai’c much the same as in ordinary delivery. 
'I'he choice of the method u.sed will depend u])on the degree 
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In this improvised incubator is shown a baby weighing three pounds at birth, 
the child being one of twins bom at a New York hospital. 
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of disproportion, so the obstetrician must always use his best 
judgment. The general principle by which he is guided is to 
save the mother first and foremost and do her as little harm 
as possible. The life of the child is a secondary consideration, 
although it will always be his aim to save it if he can do so 
without endangering the life of the motlier. 

Ilei’e must also he mentioned the rare condition of an 
increase in the size of the child owijig to malformations, such 
as development of monstrosities, or to disease, such as hydro- 
cej)halus. Monstrosities of various kinds may occur. Usually 
they consist of the multiple development of some part of the 
body, s\ich as two heads, or four arms or four legs. In extreme 
forms of this condition twins arc joined at front, sides or hack 
(“Siamese twins’’). Even such cases are sometimes deliv¬ 
ered spontaneously, hut usually complicated surgical opera¬ 
tions will he rcfpiired. 

Where the head of the child is overlarge on account of 
hydrocephalus or other condition, version usually is the re¬ 
quired procedure, with additional tapping of the brain cavity 
through the fetal s])iual canal. Naturally, in all cases of mon¬ 
strosities the surgeon will choose the operation least dangerous 
to the mother without regard to the life of the baby. 

Labor often is delayed ami made more liable to cause 
damage to the mother by the child presenting in some other 
than the usual crown or vertex j)ositio?i. Thus there may he 
presented a shoulder (1 in 2 . j 0 labors) or a breach (1 in 60 
births) or face (1 in 200 births) that rcqxiires version before 
delivery can he accomi)lished. 'Phe experienced physician 
usually will have no great trouble in completing the version 
and the delivery, though the labor necessarily will he increased 
somewhat. 

Among other irregularities occuring in the first and second 
stages of labor is placenta prci'ia. ’Fliis term is applied to a 
condition in which the placenta finds its attachment near, 
bordering upon, or extending over the neck of the uterus, 
instead of at the fundus. It occurs in about one in a hun¬ 
dred cases, four or five times as often in multiparae as in 
primiparae, and usually in the laboring classes. As a result, 
the placenta becomes detached at an early stage of labor and 
unusual bleeding occurs and may prove fatal. The detach- 
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inent may also cause asphyxia of the child before birth can 
occur. 

The treatment consists in packing the vagina tightly with 
sterile gauze and performing version as soon as the cervix 
has dilated sufficiently to admit the physician’s hand. Where 
packing does not stop the hemorrhage the physician will not 
wait for sufficient dilation but will dilate forcibly and perform 
version. However, there are different ])rocedures followed by 
different obstetricians in handling these cases. 

Averaging once in about 250 labors, delivery is compli- 
buicai Cord cated by prolapse of the nmhilieal eord (called prolapsus 
funis). This results from various causes, such as excessive 
Ikpior amnii, abnormality of fetal ])rescntation, twins, <le- 
formed maternal pelvis, large pelvis, small fetus, pendulous 
abdomen, excessive length of the cord, and membrane rupture 
while the woman is stantling or sitting. Except for the condi¬ 
tion responsible for it. the prolapsed cord adds nothing to the 
maternal danger. In about one-half of the cases the fetus 
dies through interference with circulation through the cord, 
the circulation being stopped by compression of the ])resenting 
part. The handling of this complication must he i)rom])t if 
the child’s life is to he saved, hut the method employed will 
rest with the physician. 

Precipitatk Labor.— This is labor which occurs suddenly, 
before the usual time for dilation to he completed. The uterine 
contractions may be excessive or the resistance may be de¬ 
ficient, as in women who have had several children or who have 
large pelves, or when the child is small or has a small head. 
Usually there are no great dangers, the principal ones being 
premature detachment of the placenta, shock, j)ostpartum 
hemorrhage, and lacerations, especially if the mother he a 
primipara. 

To the child the main dangers are possible falling as a re¬ 
sult of the unexpected labor (onto the floor or perhaps into a 
water-closet), rupture of the cord and asphyxia before birth, 
re.sulting from the cessation of circulation between the uterus 
and the placenta due to the more or less constant uterine con¬ 
tractions. This hasty labor may be prevented by lessening the 
abdominal pressure through posture, the woman lying on one 
side. The patient should be in bed from the beginning of labor 
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pains. In some cases anesthesia may be necessary, but rarely 
will this be re<iuired. 

Adiikrknt I*i.ackxta. —During? the third stage of labor 
there sometimes are encountered eases where the uterus shows 
.some sluggishness in its contractions and retains the after¬ 
birth. It usually is ])ossihle to assist the woman in such a case 
by external manipulations of the fundus of the uterus through 
the abdominal wall, the fundus to he compressed steadily, with 
pressure toward the outlet. Sometimes, however, the attach¬ 
ment of the j)lacenta to the inner wall is so secure that the 
above method is not sufficient to express it. In such case the 
physician may introduce his sterile hand into the uterine cavity 
and In' gentle manipulations with his fingers sev'er all adhe¬ 
sions, when he will he able to remove the entire placenta. 

After the uterus has been emptied of all its contents it 
usually contracts firmly into a solid, bard round mass. But 
sometimes the muscle remains flaccid and as a residt a dan¬ 
gerous hemorrhage follows. To prevent this, it is necessary 
to stimulate the uterine muscle by friction or compression or 
cold compresses over the uterus. If these should have no 
effect the uterus must be packed with sterile gauze for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. 

In practically all complications of childbirth, the physician 
will be able to adopt measures that will bring about compara¬ 
tively normal delivery; and in those cases that cannot be natu¬ 
rally delivered he will be able to adopt what measures are 
necessary for completing the delivery without serious detriment 
to the mother and j)erhaps without serious harm to the child. 
It usually is best that the pregnant woman engage her physi¬ 
cian early in her pregnancy, so that not only may her condition 
be observed during ])regnancy but that he will know whether 
or not she should be .able to ha\'e a normal delivery and make 
his arrangements for her care accordingly, long before her 
confinement. 

Post-Labor AFrKCTiox.s. —After labor, one of several ab¬ 
normal conditions may arise. These are called postpartum or 
puerperal affections, both terms meaning affections occurring 
after childbirth. 

Mastitis is inflammation of the breast. It occurs in a 
or 6 per cent, of nursing women, being more common after 
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first births than after subsequent labors, 68 per cent, 
occurring in j)riiniparae, and oftener in blondes than in bru¬ 
nettes. General poor health, general toxemia, milk stasis and 
injury to the nipples are the underlying causes, sepsis being 
the exeiting cause. The inflammation may be beneath the skin, 
within the gland proper, or beneath the gland. Two or more 
of tliese locations may be involved at once. I'he location of 
pain varies with the location of inflammation and there are 
other signs of infection: chill, fever, local swelling and, in the 
subeutaneous form, a visible pustular area. 

Care of the body in every natural way before lactation 
begins (during pregnancy) and during nursing usually will 
make this inflammation impossible. Care of nipj)les and of 
breast engorgement are given elsewhere (pj). 1633 and 1675). 
If inflammation begins the baby should be taken from the 
breast immediately for a day or two and fed by bottle. The 
mother should restrict her fluid intake and open the bowels 
well, even by salts or other saline laxative if necessary. A 
brief fast will be of great benefit, followed by a simple fruit 
diet or fruit and vegetable diet. Compresses, hot and cold and 
binding, may be necessary. If actual su])|)uration takes ])lace 
the condition will require treatment by a physician, as operation 
to release the })us will be reejuired. 

Puerperal Infection. —This condition is an infection 
arising in the genital tract, due to local injury |>lus a general 
toxemia. It also is called puerperal fever. puerj)eral sejisis, 
puerperal septicemia aiul metria. The mortality from puer¬ 
peral infection today is only about one-fourth of 1 ])er cent., 
whereas it formerly was from 2 to 6 per cent. Better sani¬ 
tation and better hygiene, together with antisejisis, today have 
lowered the mortality. But hastening the childbirth by use of 
forceps before dilation is complete raises the mortality in jiri- 
vate practice—the injury (lacerations) from this cause being 
greater than in maternities where haste is not a factor. 

Even if death is not caused by the infection, the health of 
the woman often is affected seriously, even permanently. But 
improper treatment may be considered the cause of the later 
health affection or death. Primiparae are affected more often 
than the multiparae. The heavy drainage necessary by the 
lymphatics and veins to bring the uterus and other structures 
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back to normal after labor, makes it easily possible for any 
infective material in wounded tissues to reach the entire body, 
though sometimes the infection remains rather locally confined. 

Any of the local tissues or any combination of these may he 
affected, and as a result of absorption any organ of the bcxly 
may be affected. Rapid pulse, rise of temperature, slow in¬ 
volution of the uterus and fetid lochia are the chief early symp¬ 
toms. Other symjjtoms of infection develop in time, their na¬ 
ture, numher and degree depending somewhat upon the 
location of the local infection and special organic susceptibility. 

The treatment of ])uerperal infection should consist pri- 
marily of pre-labor hygiene to maintain general health and infection 
quality of blood at the best, and avoidance of in.strumental 
(lelivery if at all possible. There should he, of course, all rea¬ 
sonable j)recautions in regard to strict cleanliness during 
and after labor. Repairs should he made at once if necessary, 
and care should be taken to see that the uterus is emptied of 
the placenta and all membranes. The Fowler position (lying 
with the body sloping downward toward the feet by having 
the head end of the bed or springs elevated) will aid drainage 
and help prevent infection. AVarm vaginal douches and large 
fairly warm ene¬ 
mas may he used 
two or three times 
a day. 

The diet must 
he restricted and 
protein foods used 
sparingly. This 
applies in severe 
cases even to the 
milk diet. Flush¬ 
ing the body with 
large quantities of 
liquid is of great 
value. Strict fast, 
with an abundance 
of water, may he 
used with best pos¬ 
sible results. If 



This bust exercise may be taken without arising from 
couch or bed. It is performed by clasping one hand 
within the other and then pushing the opposite arm 
across the chest while now resisting the movement. 
Exercise may be performed as often as endurance 
permits. 
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there are remnants of membranes in the uterus they will 
usually be cleared away by this treatment, though special 
treatment by an obstetrician or physician may also be neces¬ 
sary. 

Miik-ieg Milk-leg (phlegmasia alba dolens) is one form of puerperal 
infection, the lymphatics carrying the inflammatory process 
down the thigh, the vein becoming inflamed. This condition 
appears from two to four weeks after delivery, sometimes be¬ 
ginning with a chill, always with pain and swelling in the ex¬ 
tremity affected, the pain first being felt in the groin but 
within a few hours extending to the thigh and leg. The ex¬ 
tremity becomes swollen, tense and hard, white and glistening, 
and the inflammed veins can be felt as bard and irregular cords, 
perhaps nodular. The condition may last for several weeks, 
but begins to subside as a rule within a couj)le of weeks. Ab¬ 
scess or gangrene may develop. There may remain for months 
a swelling of the leg on standing or walking and the niuseles 
may not recover strength during this time. The other extrem¬ 
ity may become involved by extension. Careful treatment is 
necessary. 

Milk-leg will usually respond to the same treatment as 
that given for puerperal infection, though in this ease the 
patient should lie in the horizontal position. The affeeted leg 
should be elevated and supported by pillows. Hot compresses 
about the hips and thighs or entire extremities may be valuable, 
especially in case of severe pain. A heating compress, pro¬ 
tected by oiled silk or other impervious material, may be used. 
Abscesses are to be treated as in any other case. Continued 
use of hot compresses, or of alternate hot and cold applications, 
is of value after the patient is up and about, which should not 
be, however, until the swelling has subsided and the tempera¬ 
ture has been normal for a few days. Massage is of benefit 
after the acute stage of the disease has passed, but is dangerous 
during this stage, as it may give rise to embolism. 

PuEKPKKAL Insanity. —From the first to the sixth week 
after childbirth, usually during the first or second week, this 
mental disorder begins, though it sometimes begins during 
pregnancy. The condition develops in about 1 in 400 puer- 
parae. Primiparae are more often affected than multi- 
parae. The usual form of insanity is melancholia, but mania 
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sometimes develops. Among the causes may be mentioned 
hereditary instability, bad mental hygiene, violent emotional 
disturbances, exhaustion, extreme toxemia, eclampsia, anemia 
and sepsis. The majority are due mainly to autotoxemia or 
septic infection. 

In some cases women suffer puerperal insanity during, or 
after, each pregnancy. Such cases are among the strongest after cMid- 
arguments for birth control. After a single attack of insanity 
and es])ecially after a second attack, the Fallopian tubes are 
sometimes tied or cut to prevent further pregnancies. The 
maniacal cases make better progress than the melancholic, 
and those occurring during ])regnancy respond better than 
those developing during lactation. Those without pronounced 
hereditary influence respond more (piickly than those with such 
influence. About 70 per cent, recover reason. JNIortality is 
from 5 to 10 per cent. 

As a rule, if proper nursing can be secured, home treat¬ 
ment is better than institutional treatment. As some of these 
cases have a suicidal tendency or a pyromaniac impulse (for 
setting fires), they must be carefully watched. They are usu¬ 
ally not dangerous to others, though the violently maniacal 
may be at times dangerous. Calm and rest, judicious walk¬ 
ing, plenty of fresh air, observance of all rules of hygiene, 
diet suited to the patient, a fast of short duration with 
copious amounts of water drunk in other cases (depending 
upon severity of symptoms and general physical condition), 
and colonic irrigations are required, perhaps warm vaginal ir¬ 
rigations also, as in the case of puerperal infection. General 
treatment is the same as in anemia, soothing baths and hydri- 
atric applications for the mental derangement. But if treated 
properly by hygienic methods any kind of narcotics will 
rarely be required. 

Postpartum Hemorrhage. —Hemorrhage that occurs 
during the third stage of labor, from the placental site, or 
within the first twenty-four hours, is called postpartum hem¬ 
orrhage. Bleeding from lacerations is not included. In nor¬ 
mal cases there is a loss of blood at delivery varying from two 
or three ounces to one pint. Over this amount is excessive 
and comes under the term postpartum hemorrhage. The 
causes are inertia of the uterus, which fails to clamp down on 
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packing the uterus is one of the most effective measures. Nurs¬ 
ing the baby at the breast, pressing deeply into the abdomen, 
and cold abdominal compresses are other safe methods, though 
these will not always prove satisfactory. 

Nursing ttik Chii.d.— The breast is not a single gland but 
fifteen or twenty glands bound together. Each of the smaller 
glands is arranged like a bunch of grapes, hence is called a 
racemose gland (derived from Latin racemus, meaning a 
bunch of grapes). They and their ducts are arranged radially, 
the larger ends outward. Together with blood-vessels, lym- 
jihatics and fat, they give the domelike enlargement known as 
the hrcuKt, mamma or mammary ylami, surmounted by the 
nipple. The duct of each of the smaller glands extends to the 
center, where, beneath the nipple, it expands into an amjnilla 
and then terminates in a little depression on the nipple surface, 
called a milk-pore. 

'J’he female breast is more riebiy supplied Avith lym])h-ves- 
sels than any other gland in the body, there being five divisions 
of these: in the skin, in the subareolar tissue, within the gland, 
in the fat of the gland, and those l)eneath or back of the gland. 
The blood sujiply is from three sources or sets of vessels, and 
an etpially abundant drainage is provided by numerous veins. 
'File nerve supply likewise is from three sources. Thus the 
gland is amply jirovided for its remarkable function of secret¬ 
ing milk and is reasonably protected from circulatory troubles 
and infection. Yet it rather fre(juently suffers both kinds of 
disturbances. The exact manner in which milk is secreted is 
not understood. 

During pregnancy the mammary glands undei'go important 
and essential changes. They become the reservoirs for the 
natural food of the infant. In this period the connective tissue 
of the gland swells, minute sac-like enlargements (glandular 
acini) develop along the course of the ducts and fat is deposited 
betAveen the lobes. The breasts become decidedly larger during 
the fourth and fifth months of pregnancy; the veins, which are 
not noticeable on the breast of the unimpregnated Avoman, be¬ 
come prominent and form a distinct plexus around the areola; 
the lymphatics and nerves undergo hypertrophy, and the nipple 
becomes elongated and sensitiAx*. The areola becomes darker 
and elevated above the surrounding skin, and its follicles stand 
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out and exude moisture. Often there forms a secondary areola 
of round non-pigmented spots late in pregnancy, and fre¬ 
quently a milky fluid can be expressed from the nipple. The 
tension of the skin, especially in priniiparue, causes silver lines 
to dev^elop on the breast similar in appearance to those on the 
abdomen. 

It is now believed that the initial secretion of milk results 
from the action of a hormone, or chemical messenger, just as 
the digestive secretions are stinudated. though of course by a 
diflerent hormone. The absorption of this hormone, which in 
this instance is produced by the fetus, has a specific influence 
upon the mammary gland, which is aroused to activitj’. When 
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the mechanism is once set into action the mere act of sucking 
by the infant serves as sufficient stimulus to keep the gland 
active in the continued secretion of the milk. Yet no real 
milk is produced during gestation. Even the secretion given 
for the first two to five days after childbirth is not true milk, 
but colostrum. 

Various conditions influence the secretion of milk. The 
part played by the nervous system has been studied a great 
deal, yet the results are contradictory. No doubt there is 
some influence of the nervous system upon the glands, but 
not as much as formerly was supposed, as is determined by 
the effect of the hormone referred to above. However, it is 
known that “fright, grief, passion, excessive sexual indulgence, 
or any other excitement may entirely arrest the secretion or, 
if not arrested, the milk may be so altered in composition as to 
make the child actually ill.” (Holt.) 

The most reasonable view, then, seems to be that, though 
the nervous system may modify the glandular activity and its 
product, this activity is not dependent upon nervous influences. 
The harmful effects of emotions may be. and are more likely 
to be, not through the nervous system directly but through 
the blood, it being well known that strong passions and emo¬ 
tions may produce such internal changes as to poison the 
individual. 

Agaiactia. —This is absence of milk secretion after child- 
bii’th, though the term usually is employed not for total lack of 
secretion but for insufficient secretion, as complete absence 
after labor is rare. Sometimes the milk does not appear for 
days, or even for weeks, but there usually are evidences of 
functional activity, though often the quantity or the quality of 
the milk is so redxiced as insufficiently to nourish the child. 
There may be deficiency of secretion from the first, or in the 
beginning the quantity may be normal but gradually and rather 
rapidly diminish. 

It is estimated that between 10 and 20 per cent, of 
women are unable to nurse tbeir babies because of insufficient 
milk or milk of poor quality. The indications of this deficiency 
are persistence of flabby breasts or large fat breasts, and dis¬ 
satisfaction of the baby, which loses weight and has a general 
appearance of inanition. If the child does not make an aver- 
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age gain of five or six ounces a week for the first five months 
and a pound a month for the rest of the first year it is not 
properly nourished. 

Among the conditions that may cause true agalactia are 
heredity, the breasts perhaps being normal in appearance but 
yielding no milk. Partial agalactia usually results from a 
general run-down condition in which there is fairly pronounced 
anemia, other conditions being fatigue, excitement, general 
mental turmoil, overfeeding, highly spiced foods, insufficient 
relaxation and sleep, and sometimes lack of confidence of the 
mother in her ability to nurse her baby. Compression of the 
breasts is a common cause. Freipient miscarriage may cause 
the condition, especially in women fairly advanced in age. The 
practice of early weaning in previous lactations may cause it, 
and especially avoidance of nursing previous babies. Acute 
fevers reduce the secretion, and may give rise to a condition 
that results in gradual permanent reduction. 

A wholesome life, with abundance of fresh air, sunshine, 
moderate open-air and indoor exercise, and a well-balanced 
diet containing considerable quantities of milk, will do about 
all that can be done to increase the quantity of milk. 'Phere 
are no absolute specifics for this purpose. All malt liquors 
and alcoholic beverages are harmful, though pure malt may he 
used with benefit. Milk, nuts and the legumes, especially 
beans and lentils, also green vegetables and parsnips, are of 
considerable value as galactogogues (milk producers). 

Local breast, abdominal or general massage may stimulate 
circulation and increase the milk secretion, and sometimes 
passing a proper electric current through the breast will help. 
Resumption of sexual relations before full involution of the 
uterus often seems to be the chief factor in the causation of 
reduced milk .secretion. Internal secretion therapy often has 
a helpful influence, when the proper preparation is prescribed. 
Thyroid gland and placenta are the chief substances used. 
Many times milking the breast dry after the baby nur.ses, or 
allowing the baby to extract all the milk there is, will aid in 
stimulating hrea.st secretion for future feedings. Many women 
who have limited quantities consider that complete withdrawal 
of the milk will hasten complete cessation of secretory activity. 
This is not the case. 
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P0LYGAI.ACTIA. —This is excessive secretion of milk. It is 
not abnormal except when it is sufficient to exhaust the mother 
or when the milk is secreted in large amounts after nursing 
has been discontinued. Normally the two mammae will secrete 
about three pints during twenty-four hours, but in some cases 
as much as six or seven quarts have been secreted in the same 
length of time. Naturally such an extreme oversecretion will 
produce anemia, emaciation and exhaustion in the mother, es¬ 
pecially when the appetite is reduced or lost, which often is 
the case in this condition. 

In these cases the child shoidd he gradually weaned, while 
all health-building factors should he employed hy the mother. 
The breasts shoidd also he compressed moderately with a breast 
hinder. The amount of liquids consumed should he reduced 
and the foods mentioned above as aiding milk secretion should 
he avoided or reduced, though green vegetables can he taken in 
small quantities. In case the milk continues to he secreted it 
may he necessary to hind the breasts firmly. ISIilking the 
breasts should he done as little as possible, as this stimulates 
the secretion. ISIoderate doses of Rochelle salts, internally, 
may he allowed in some of these cases where response to other 
measures is slow, though compression will he the factor of 
chief importance. 

Galactorrhea is somewhat similar to polygalactia, hut in 
this condition there may not be excessive amounts of milk in 
the breast at one time, though there is constant flow between 
nursing periods. General loss of tissue- and nerve-tone and 
general poor health are the usual causes. The treatment should 
he such natural measures as will build up the general health 
and tone: plenty of relaxation and sleep, yet some open-air 
activity, cool tonic baths, sexual rest, cold applications to the 
glands and a wholesome diet of ample quantity, yet one that 
will not ereate an excess of milk. Liquids should he reduced, 
though not totally avoided. 

Rkcovkry of Sthknotii after Labor. —Pregnancy and 
childbirth are such perfectly natural processes that the health 
and strength of a woman who passes through them should he 
reduced for only a short time. It is doubtful if there would 
he even this temporary incapacitation if women lived naturally 
at all times. The majority of women of cultured races pass 
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Exercises 

Bed 


through a period of debility and infirmity following child¬ 
birth, and many are semi-invalids for a large part of the preg¬ 
nant period. Civilization, not pregnancy or childbirth, 
should be held responsible for these unnatural conditions. The 
blame should be put upon individual errors in daily habits and 
individual idleness and self-pampering under the mistaken 
notion that the woman for the time being is “delicate.” After 
pregnancy has been terminated a great many women are semi- 
invalids for many weeks or months and also many are asthenic 
and unhealthy for the remainder of their lives. 

The new mother is not a sick woman; at least, she is not 
so primarily because of the ordeal through which she has 
passed. Lying in bed for many days “flat on her back” may 
reduce her strength appreciably, so that when she does get up 
she will feel as if she had actually passed through an illness. 

It is not to be recommended that the woman be rash and 
get up the day after iJarturition. In most cases she would 
return to normal health more quickly and her later health 
would be better if she would begin within twenty-four hours 
after labor to arise for evacuations, to take eertain exercises 
to be described later, and if within the week, perha])s four or 
five days, she were to be “up and about.” In other cases, the 
return of vigor is best assured by extending the lying-in period 
to two weeks or more. 

A woman should be as strong after pregnancy and child¬ 
birth as before. In fact, pregnancy should actually improve 
the health, for every process of the body is automatically ac¬ 
celerated by this state. The greatest preventive of debility and 
reduced health and .strength after childbirth is the building of 
the highe.st degree of health and strength before and during 
pregnancy. Such a physical condition cannot be secured by 
inactivity, nor can any reduction of health and strength after 
childbirth be restored by idleness. Stagnation and inaction 
can only add to the abnormal condition. Hence as soon as is 
practicable the new mother should be up and about. 

But it is not advisable to wait even for this arising from 
In the childbed to begin restoring the strength. Even if there 
have been lacerations, certain exercises may be taken in bed 
from the first or second day after delivery. These exercises, 
taken during the time the body is recovering its former shape 
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and the internal organs are contracting, will appreciably aid 
these processes. The internal structures and stretched ab¬ 
dominal muscles that are not called ujion to perform any func¬ 
tion are not likely to recover their former strength, shape 
and functions. 

Within a day or two exercise of the abdominal muscles 
should begin, not vigorously, but according to the strength of Begin^^^er- 
the patient and graduated as that .strength improves. Raising ally 

and lowering the abdomen (al¬ 
ternate protrusion and retrac¬ 
tion) is an excellent exercise tor 

■: ; ■ :c'' 




standing with arms overhead, hands Joined at palms, the body is ^ 

waist as illustrated, from side to side. This movement may be repeated from 

a dozen to twenty times. ^ 

Exercise illustrated in second photograph is be^ with hanfe ^ 

directly in front of shoulders. The body is then turned at waistline without 
changing the position of feet so that most of the movement involved is from 
the waist upward. Both of the exercises illustrated on this page are helpful 

to the waist muscles. 
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constipation and the return of the nterns and other structures 
of the pelvis to normal state. Various arm movements, such 
as ci’ossin^ the arms over the abdomen and over the chest, 
raising them overhead, pushing one against the other across 
the chest and pressing downward upon the elbows placed at 
the sides, are excellent movements for stimulating circulation 
through the chest muscles and breasts and thus increasing 
the secretion of milk. 

An excellent exercise for the entire body is lying on the 
side with upper arm forward and leg backward and continu¬ 
ously changing positions of these by swinging them across 
the body, making the movement sufficiently complete to rotate 
the spine at each swing. These movements shovdd be repeated 
only a few times at first and not vigorously, but increased in 
number and in vigor as the strength returns. They should 
not be continued until the woman is tired. 

Other excellent movements consist of raising the knees one 
at a time (later both together) to the chest, then extending the 
feet upwiird and slightly outward; sliding one heel up to the 
hip with pressure upon the mattress, then sliding it down until 
the leg is straight; holding one heel at the hip and moderately 
raising the hips, then both heels at the hij)s while raising the 
hips; pressing downward with the hips; raising the head; lying 
on the back with heels at the hips and pressing the knees to¬ 
gether; lying face down and raising the hips; raising the legs 
one at a time; lying on one side and raising the upper leg. 
Hip exercises, however, must be very lightly done at first, for 
during sevei’al weeks before pregnancy the ligaments holding 
the large hip-bones together undergo softenijig, in order that 
there may be yielding during labor. Too strenuous activity of 
these joints, by exercise or walking, before the ligaments re¬ 
cover their tone may result in subluxations of the joints. But 
moderate action is an aid to their recovery of tone. 

It usually is better at first to take only three or four move¬ 
ments at a time, taking two brief exercise periods a day for 
two or three days, adding one or two movements a day. The 
first movements may be passive, the woman being fully re¬ 
laxed; that is, with the nurse making the movements while 
holding the patient’s extremities. Of course, the woman her¬ 
self will need to do the abdominal retraction and protrusion. 
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As soon as she feels that her strength is sufficient for active 
movements she may make the other movements herself, pos¬ 
sibly starting merely hy assisting the nurse. Within two or 
three days she should be taking all her exercise without as¬ 
sistance. No movement is to be done hastily or jerkily and 
straining movements are to he avoided. The exercises already 
mentioned, and those following, should be taken throughout 
the period of six weeks during which the uterus is undergoing 
involution, beginning with few numbers and few rej^etitions 
and increasing gradually, as already stated. More advanced 
exercises follow, these to be used only after the third or fourth 
day: 

1. Lying on the back, raise oidy the head and shoidders 
from the mattress, wdth no attempt at sitting up. 

2. First slightly l)end the knees and then bring the legs 
together straight up, then straighten the knees; now bring one 
forward over the chest while partially lowering the otlier, then 
reverse, in a scissors movement. This should be done as easily 
as possible at first. 

3. After slightly bending the knees and bringing the legs 
to the vertical, extend them farther toward the head so as 
partially to elevate the hips. Do not carry this movement 
too far. 

4. With the heels against the hips and on the mattress, 
elevate the hips a few inches and lightly sway the hips from 
side to side At successive exercise periods progressively raise 
the hips higher and sway them farther to each side. 

5. Walk back and fortli on the bed on the hands and knees. 
When able to get out of bed, walk about the room a little on 
hands and feet two or three times or more a day. 

6. Sit up, preferably on the side of the betl, with the hands 
clasped behind the head; then force the head backAvard against 
slight resistance with the hands, at the same time elevating the 
chest and drawing in the abdomen. Relax and repeat a few 
times. Later, stand and stretch the arms overhead, raising the 
chest and drawing the abdomen inward and upward. One or 
the other of these exercises may be done several times a day. 
Even when lying on the back they may be taken. They have 
an excellent effect upon the circulation of the abdominal and 
pelvic regions. 


Advanced 

Exercises 
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Maintain¬ 
ing the Form 
in Mother¬ 
hood 


recovery of form 

Recovery of Figure after Prfxixancy. The fact that 
a great many women lose their girlish slimness, buoyancy, 
grace and vivacity after pregnancy evidently leads to the 
general belief that such loss is to be expected. There really is 
little or no necessity for a mother’s becoming fat and flabby 
and losing her natural curves. Carelessness, through igno¬ 
rance in many cases but through indifference or resignation in 
many more, is the cause of the undesirable cbajiges that occur 
in most women after maternity. The following general 
routine will help the new mother to recover her figure and at 
the same time giv^e her greater health. It may be begun within 
a week after delivery. 

Upon arising, one or two glasses of water should be drunk. 
This may be hot or cold and may contain lenK)?i juice, one-half 
lemon to two glasses of water. A good })lan is to take the first 
glass hot and the second cold, though both may he at either 
teniperature according to individual inclination. 

Following this comes the morning hath—shower, spray, 
sponge, wet-towel or tub. It should he warm and of only two 
or three minutes’ duration, followed immediately with a (juick 
cool or cold application by means of shower or spray, sponge 
or splash. Then the body should he rubbed vigorously with 
a coarse towel until it is pink. The hath, as given, will have 
a tonic effect upon the skin and underlying muscles, organs 
and tissues, thus improving the apj)earance and functioning 
of the abdomen and of the entire body. 

After the bath, the exercises should he taken, provided 
they were not taken before arising, which should he the rule 
for the first three weeks, or two at least. The exercises already 
given should be used, also those following, as well as others 
of a more strenuous nature that may be added from time to 
time after the first three or four weeks. 

As soon as possible begin to take daily walks, gradually 
increasing the distance covered, but keeping well within the 
limits of strength. Among excellent exercises are some of the 
movements necessary in doing the regular housework, though 
fatigue must be avoided. Sweeping is good, having a favor¬ 
able influence upon the abdominal and waist muscles and upon 
chest and breast. To be of greatest value it should be done 
equally from both sides. 
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So many women are weak in the lumbar section of the 
spine, rather in the muscles in this region, that it is important 
for most of them to be careful to avoid much backward bend¬ 
ing. But where it is known that this region has no special 
weakness and when the abdominal muscles are not especially 
weak, backward bending and all rotations will be of benefit to 
the muscles of the abdomen and the waist. During backward 
bending the abdominal muscles should be held taut. 

Suggestions have already been given regarding diet. As 
during pregnancy, so after this period there must be no over- 
eating. Meals should be simple, with no artificial flavoring. Pregnancy 
Overeating and underexercising are the combined cause of loss 
of figure and loss of health of most women. Nothing but vital 



Two phases of a movement for strengthening the muscles supporting the breasts. 
Swing the arms back of the shoulders and bring them down as close to the body 
as possible, keeping the hands back to back as shown in first photograph. Then, 
keeping the arms in same position, move hands up as high as possible. After 
completing movement, bring hands together in front of chest at full length, 
then repeat entire exercise a dozen times or more as endurance permits. 
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After Child¬ 
birth 


food should be used; that is, there should be no demineralized, 
processed foods unless absolutely necessary—and it rarely is 
necessary. Sugar products should not be used; sweet fruits 
and honey should be used as substitutes, but only in modera¬ 
tion. They have the advantage, however, of being wholesome 
and containing other elements than those that fatten. 

The diet should be sufficiently laxative to insure two bowel 
evacuations daily. If constipated, it often is a good plan to 
take an enema daily for a while, also once a week, regardless 
of the action of the bowels. The fountain syringe is the ap¬ 
paratus in general use for this purpose, but any other ap¬ 
paratus on hand may be used. The water should be neutral in 
temperature, the quantity ordinarily being from one to two 
quarts. 

Regardless of how properly the mother lives, how healthy 
the baby is and how noi-mally it nurses, there will be times 
when the mother will lose sleep because of the baby. Exces¬ 
sive or even frequent sexual indulgence will tend to deplete 
still more her vitality, a high degree of which is necessary for 
the production of a sufficient (piantity and a high (piality of 
milk. 

In short, the nursing mother (or the non-nursing mother 
after childbirth) should live as hygienically as possible. If she 
does not, the harmful results will affect not only her but the 
baby, and also the entire family. By so living there .should 
be not only recovery of whatever vitality, charm and beauty 
may have been lost during pregnancy and childbirtb, but even 
a heightening of the.se. 

Kekping the Breast Contour Attractive. —One of the 
most pronounced changes in the woman as a result of preg¬ 
nancy and the following lactation is loss of breast contour. 
In fact, the majority of women suffer more or less .shapeless¬ 
ness of the bust from these influences. Much of this is un¬ 
necessary. 

The youthful, virginal hreast is firm and rounded. The 
size of the bust varies considerably in races and in individuals 
of the .same race, it being ordinarily more voluminous in warm 
countries than in cold, and in moist and valley countries than 
in cold and mountainous regions. Some large women have 
small breasts, while some small women have large breasts. In 
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PliATE 52. Young American mother and her child on bathing beach. The inset proves 
that early youth needs no promptings toward a release from clothing. 

Encyclopedia of Health: Volume JV 
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tall women the breasts are usually lower than in short women. 
The breasts of many city women are less well developed and 
functionally less active than those of their country sisters. 

There naturally are different shapes and to some extent a 
difference in consistence and internal structure. But in the 
virgin and the nullipara (a woman who has never borne any 
children) the breasts normally are hard, firm and elastic. The 
consistency naturally becomes softer after the glands have 
attained full activity, especially after a period of nursing. 
After a woman has had several children they are inclined to 
become soft and flabby and di’ooping, or hanging, sometimes 
assuming almost a conical shape. 

Prolonged nursing has a tendency to soften the breasts 
regardless of their original tone. Breasts, whether large or 
small, that are drooping before pregnancy will become more 
droo])ing after lactation. When firm before pregnancy and 
when there is excellent tone, the breasts may be brought back 
practically to original firmness and contour after lactation, 
j)rovided nursing is not prolonged beyond a year and provided 
the general health is maintained at a high level. 

Nothing will have an immediate and direct effect upon 
either structure, sha[)e or functional activity of the bust. But 
the following exercises will have a beneficial effect through 
their influence upon the body as a whole and upon the muscles 
and circulation immediately beneath the breasts, and therefore 
nj)on the circulation and muscular tone of the breasts them¬ 
selves. There are minute muscular fibers within the breasts 
that attach to the pectoral or chest muscles. By maintaining 
strong pectoral muscles the breasts will be kept firm. 

(1) Ikying on the back with the arms at the sides, keep the 
arms straight and bring them directly upward until vertical; 
lower and repeat. Also the arms may be crossed over the 
chest, alternating one over the other. 

(2) Lying on the back with the arms stretched upward 
alongside the head, keep the arms straight and bring them 
upward and then on downward to the sides, returning them 
overhead and repeating. I^ater when strength has been in¬ 
creased some light weight, such as a book, may be held in each 
hand during the.se two movements. 

(3) Lying on the back, sitting or standing with one fi.st 
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heW in the other hand in front of the chest, force one liand far 
to the side with the elbow’ as far backw^ard as possible, relax a 
second, then force the opposite elbow to the rear. Repeat, 
relaxing a moment after each movement. 

(4) Lying face down with the arms bent and the palms on 
the floor immediately beneath the shoidders, push upward with 
the arms until the elbows ai’e straight, keeping the hips on the 
floor. Do the same exercise also with the fingers pointing 
directly inward, elbows flexed but well away from the body 
at the start. 

(5) Stand facing the wall with the hands on the wall at 
shoulder height, arms straight to the front, then bend the 
elbow's slowdy until the chest touches the w'all, then force the 
chest back to upright position by straightening the arms. 
Tjater, as strength increases, place the hands on the wall high 
overhead, then slowly lean toward the wall until the chest 
touches or until considerable weight has been thrown u])on 
the hands, finally force the body l)ackward. Avoid straining- 
on this movement; keep the abdcnninal muscles taut and per¬ 
form the complete exercise only after considerable strengtb bus 
been developed. 

(6) Stand with the feet together with arms directly for- 
w’ard and the palms touching. Inhale fairly deeply as the 
arms are swung outward and backward, turning the palms 
upward when the arms are directly outward and kcej)ing them 
upward until the arms are as far backward as possible, then 
reverse the movement, exhaling. This may be followed by. or 
alternated with swinging the arms backward and endeavoring 
to strike the b.acks of the hands together in the rear. 

(7) Stand with the feet together and arms directly out¬ 
ward, then swing them across the chest iji front of the chin. 
After a few times cross them in front of the abdomen several 
times, then cross them in front of the face while holding the 
head far backward. 

(8) Stand with the feet slightly apart and reaching dia¬ 
gonally forward upward with one hand and downward back¬ 
ward with the other. Quickly change the positions of the arms 
by swinging the upper arm downward and the lower arm up¬ 
ward, twisting the body sufficiently to get a good spinal rota¬ 
tion and a stretch upon chest and abdomen. 
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(9) Stand 
with the arms 
flexed at shoul¬ 
der height, el¬ 
bows as far 
haek as pos¬ 
sible. Rotate 
the body far to 
the right and 
then to the left, 
keeping the ro¬ 
tation as niueh 
as possible 
above the hi])s. 

(10) Stand 
with the hands 
behind the head 
with e 11) o w s 
out. Qniekly 
])ull the head 
forward and 
bring the el¬ 
bows forward 
and together, 
at the same 
time taking a 
deep breath 
and elevating 
the ehest yet 

simultaneously contracting the chest and abdominal muscles. 

(11) Stand or sit with a towel held against the hack of the 
head with the hands in front eight inches or so apart. ])ull 
forward with the arms while resisting with the neck muscles; 
1 ‘clax a moment and pull backward with the head while resist¬ 
ing with the hands, repeating several times. 

(12) Stand in a doorway with the palms against the cas¬ 
ing and try to force the body through while resisting with the 
hands, giving way slowly so that the body goes through the 
doorway, the elbows and shoulders far hack. 

(1.‘3) Stand in boxing position, one foot forward, arms 


Beginning with arms outstretched in position indicated, 
bring the right hand up and left hand down. Then bring 
left hand up and right hand down. Repeat entire exercise 
from a dozen to twenty times. 
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flexed at the sides, rapidly extend one arm (strikinff forward), 
twisting the body as fully as possible, then (Iraw that arm baek 
to flexed position while extending the other ai’m. Repeat 
several times, and make this movement energetic as soon as 
strength and energy permit. 

Household As stated before, sweeping is excellent. It strengthens 

^r^Mothers the chest inuseles. Swimming is one of the best of all activi¬ 
ties, as it develops the pectoral muscles while the breasts are 
freed from vertical stress, being somewhat su])])orted by the 
water. Golf and tennis also are excellent forms of exercise, 
hut are more or less one-sided. Volley-ball is valuable also, 
hut basket-ball is too strenuous for many women. It is good 
only for young mothers, not those apjiroaching middle life. 

The bathing previously mentioned, the above exercises, 
short cold applications, such as (juick cold splashes, to the chest 
or breasts, and general procedures inclined to raise the vitality 
and tone of all tissues will tend to restore the contour after 
the breasts have become relaxed, or prevent them froni droop¬ 
ing if their tone formerly was good. A nourishing diet of 
natural foods, with an ahundanee of the mineral elements and 
vitamins, is absolutely necessary ii breast tone is to be restored 
or preserved, though overeating of even the best foods will 
cause a condition that may result in Hahby l)rcasts. Milk 
.should he taken in considerable (juantities for its effect upon 
the general health and breasts of the mother, as well as for its 
valuable effeet upon milk secretion and (piality of milk for 
the baby. The strict milk diet may be used with benefit during 
the early part of lactation, or at any time, though this is not 
necessary unless there is some condition of the mother for 
which such a diet is advisable. Milk when used as a part of 
the diet is to he taken at the regular meal. 

The ovaries and the breasts are somewhat antagonistic in 
action. Ovulation is suspended during jjregnancy and usually 
during lactation when the breast is active. When ovulation 
begins again there is a tendency to reduce the breast to smaller 
size and firmer condition. In some cases it might he well to 
u.se internal secretion therapy with ovarian substance as the 
leading ingredient, especially where there is a condition of 
reduced energy and vitality that responds poorly to the general 
treatment suggested. Usually this is not necessary. 
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I N A single nation of the world—The United States of 
America—apj)roxiniately 2,000,000 babies are born 
every year. Of these mf)re than 140,000, or some 7 per 
cent., die before the end of their first year. An additional 
4 ])er cent, die before reaching the age of five years. This in¬ 
fant death rate is much lower than in former times, but it 
should be still lower. In fact, barring contingencies, death in 
infancy can he due oidy to ignorance and carelessness. 
Throughout the world an alarming degree of ignorance still 
cxi.sts concerning this subject that .should have become a stand¬ 
ardized science many generations ago. 

Kvery young woman, before she seriously eontemplates 
marriage, should thoroughly understand motherhood and all 
that it implies. Yet even the .sim|)lest rules that .should be ob¬ 
served in the care of the expectant mother and in the rearing 
and training of infants are not uiuler.stood by the majority of 
those who enter marriage and rear children. Until a girl is 
married she is too often taught to consider it immodest even 
to think of maternity except in the most abstract manner. 

Agricultural colleges devote a great deal of time, attention 
and money to the teaching of animal husbandry to boys who 
expect to farm; yet in schools and colleges, even those attended 
exclusively by girls and young women (the majority of whom 
will eventually become mothers), the proper care of the futime 
mother and of the child are subjects almost completely ig¬ 
nored. The actual care and feeding of animals, including the 
young, is a part of the training of the future farmer in the 
agricultural college, and today even of those who take the 
agricultural course in high schools. But even when, in a super¬ 
ficial way, the subjects of maternity and infant care are taken 
up in some of the more advanced women's colleges, little if any 
practical demon.stration is given in the actual care of the 
mother and the infant. 
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Government authorities are giving more and more atten¬ 
tion to community and personal health, to hygiene and to child 
welfare, including proper care of the infant human animal. 
jMuch must yet be done. But conditions are so improved over 
even a generation ago that it is not necessary for mothers of 
today to remain in such complete ignorance as formeily of 
their highest privilege and duty. Hence it is not necessary 
that there he the great infant sacrifice which still results from 
such ignorance, much as such loss has been reduced since the 
beginning of the pre.sent century. Government bureaus issue 
highh' informative and definitely helpful booklets and j)am- 
phlets on these subjects. Few peo])lc, however, know of this 
instructive literature, so it is necessary for them to obtain in¬ 
formation from other .sources. 'I'lns is one reason for the j)ub- 
lication of this extremely important matter here, where it will 
reach many who otherwise might remain in ignorance of the 
sub jects discussed. 

State and municipal health departments and numerous 
community organizations have done a great deal also, toward 
etlucating mothers and prosj)ective mothers regarding their 
own health and care, as it concerns motherhood and child 
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Examination of the spinal structures of school children of a Western Amer¬ 


ican city. 
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health. In large cities it is possible for mothers to receive free 
instruction and advice, and many mothers take advantage of 
these opportunities. But though it is in large cities that the 
infant death rate is highest and where such instruction and 
advice are most urgently needed, the same kind of aid is 
needed by mothers in towns, villages and rural comn\unities. 

It is these who, for the most part, must he reached otherwise 
until such free health service is extended far more than at 
jn-esent. Physicians who serve these communities may he 
numerous enough and adequately trained in the treatment of 
disease, hut not in maintaining and im])roving health, ])revent- 
ing diseases and «lisorders; so the women of these communities 
consult their physicians oidy iii matters of disease, not iti those 
of health and hygiene. 

'I'he work that has been done so far is extremely encourag- 
ijig, yet we have scratched only the surface of the necessary 
constructive educational work. IMuch ignorance must yet he 
comhated. Adult animals seem to he gifted with instijict that 
directs them in the j)roper rearing of their young, and imma¬ 
ture animals also have instincts that aid them in their eating, 
play, sleep and other habits—without instructions from their 
mothers. 

Humans have lost much of their protective instinct, and 
what has not been lost is overrided by what we are pleased to 
call intelligence. ^Vhat instincts infants have they can give 
very little expression to, as these are supj)resscd as much as 
possible by their parents. ITnfortunately, the human infant 
is hcl])less aiid wholly dependent upon its parents, or other 
elders, for many years. Hence the .shockiiigly high rate of 
death among them is something for which the little ones them¬ 
selves arc not in any way responsible. In other words, the 
parents are to blame for the early death of their children, as 
well as for the poor health of those who survive. One of the 
crying needs of the world is for educational work among 
parents and future ])arents, so that children may be pro])erly 
bf)rn and cared for and parents may derive from them the 
pleasure and satisfaction that should he theirs. 

It is necessary to free the birth as well as the origin and 
prenatal life of the child from the blight of prudery, mystery 
and superstition that still surrounds them. It is necessary that 
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the mother he untaught, as well as taught: she must he taught 
the harmfulness of many practices and customs handed down 
from Dark Ages, and she must he taught the proper methods 
of care. The young mother must become so familiar with her 
duties and responsibilities that she can accept and enter upon 
the role of mother with confidence and assurance, not with fear 
and trepidation or with complete ignorance as to these re¬ 
sponsibilities and duties. The aim in preparing this section is 
to give her this needed information, this necessary confidence 
and assurance for her own sake, for the sake of her offsj)ring 
and for the sake of the future of the race. 

IxFANT Mortality. — liCss than a century ago approxi¬ 
mately .50 per cent, of all babies born in New York City 
died under one year of age. In all great cities the infant 
death rate corresponded more or less to this-—a staggering 
loss of human life and more so when we realize that, barring 
accident, every child .should grow to normal, healthy maturity 
if it is born with enough vitality to maintain life for the first 
few hours. The death rate of infants throughout the country, 
especially in the large and overcrowded cities, is now much 
lower than a generation or even a decade ago; but still 
many thou.sand infants perish unnecessarily every year before 
the age of one or two years. In addition to this loss of life 
shortly after birth, there are large numbers of still-births, most 
of which are preventable. A fetus that lives within its mother’s 
w’omb until practically time for its delivery oidy to have its 
life terminated when on the threshold of its new life may be 
considered as a human life lost, just as much as is an infant 
that dies six months or longer after birth. 

Considering the infant death rate in this or any other 
country as a whole it might not be thought excessive. Hut if 
it were not for the high death rate in smne cities it would be 
less for the entire country. The infant death rate always is 
far greater in the crowded tenement and slum sections of cities 
than in less thickly populated sections. Crowding in squalor 
and unsanitary surroundings, with inadequate heating and 
ventilation, and improper feeding are responsible for most of 
the deaths. 

Among the conditions responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for reduced vitality, and susceptibility to influences that cause 
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early death of babies (predisposing causes) are: unhealthy 
])arents; the mother’s excessive physical activity during the 
last three months of pregnancy (a cause of premature birth); 
self-neglect by the mother during pregnancy; inadequate or 
unskilled attendance at childbirth; hasty resumption by the 
mother of normal ])hysical activities, perhaps even heavy labor, 
after childbirth; improper feeding; sexual and other personal 
habits of the mother during pregnancy and after childbirth; 
neglect of breast-feeding; im])roper feeding when breast¬ 
feeding is not employed; ignorance of child care, including 
ignorance of the harm of home medicines given for infant dis¬ 
turbances; and comnmnicahle diseases. 

Occasionally conditions are so potent in effect as directly 
to cause death even without the influence of predisposing 
causes to weaken the vitality of the child. Usually, however, 
it is the combined effect of predisposing and direct causes that 
prove too much for the hahy’s vitality. 'I'lie actual cause of Mor^” 
death of infants naturally varies somewhat with the location, tauty 
environment or surroundings and the season. But taking the 
I’^nited States as a whole the chief causes of infant mortality 
are: ])remature birth; respiratory diseases, such as pneumonia, 
bronchitis and tuberculosis (mainly during the colder months); 
digestive disorders, chiefly diarrhea (especially during hot 
months) ; injury at birth; cominunicahle diseases. Among 
other causes are sy])hilis, erysipelas, convulsions and tetanus. 

C’omparatively few mothers know how often to feed their 
young or how long to allow them to nurse, whether the babies 
are breast-fed or bottle-fed. Every cry of dissatisfaction, ir¬ 
ritation or pain from any cause is taken by the majority of 
mothers as an indication for feeding. The result is that infant 
digestive troubles develop or the children develop rolls upon 
rolls of fat that encumber their little bodies and make them 
susceptible to numerous disorders and diseases. Often the 
mothei-’s diet is wholly inadecpiate in necessary food elements, 
especially the vitamins and mineral elements, and often even 
in amount, though the mother frequently is extremely toxemic 
from gross overfeeding; often, too, the mother is overworked 
or is obliged to overindulge sexually, and as a result becomes 
physically weak, nervous and irritable. The breast-fed baby 
naturally suffers from these conditions, which either deny its 
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body the elements that make it resistant to disease or produce 
nerve weakness and irritability that interfere with digestion 
and nutrition, thus making the child susceptible to numerous 
diseases. Whether the babies are breast-fed or bottle-fed, 
many mothers, devoid of all instinct and training, still give 
them unsuitable food, food that they should not taste until 
many months later if at all. Perhaps the food, particularly 
milk, is not fresh. Not to mention cough and soothing syrujjs, 
“digestants ” and laxatives, babies are sometimes given tea and 
coffee, perhaps solid food from the mothers’ own tables (often 
after softening it in the mothers’ own mouths, regardless of 
perhaps a grossly unsanitary mouth condition). 

A ])rolific cau.se of infant mortality is failure to nurse 
babies at the hrea.st. No other food is a perfect substitute for 
mother’s milk, this l)eing the only natural baby food. Many 
mothers cannot nur.se their young, because of inadecpiatc milk, 
disease, or physical handicap. Many others consider nursing 
a nuisance, a drain upon their vitality and a detriment to their 
figures. Others honestly endeavor to breast-nurse their babies 
and perhaps succeed in doing so for some time, only to find 
that their l)ahic.s have become weakened and sickly because of 
milk deficient in quality, perhaps also in (piantity. Many such 
babies die before a suitable substitute can he adjusted to their 
Mxakened condition. In the.se latter cases the mothers’ health 
reepures attention. Often this is the ca.se even when the milk is 
seemingly adetpiate in amount and reasonably satisfactory in 
(piality. 

Many infants die during the first month or within a few 
weeks of birth because the mothers did not have j)ro})er care 
before childbirth, perhaps during and after that event. The 
mother may have had reduced health and vitality and these 
conditions may have affected the milk, even to the extent of 
making this totally unsuitable in quality or (piantity or both. 

If we start with healthy parents, if during the prenatal 
period the mother’s health is maintained at the highest degree 
possible, if the child is provided with a clean and airy home 
and is naturally and properly fed, it should pass safely through 
babyhood and childhood. Hence in order to save the babies 
the chief problems to he solved are the education of the parents, 
particularly the prospective and the actual mothers, provision 
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of facilities for proper care of the physical condition of 
mothers and babies in all communities and the bettering of 
living conditions. 

Measures whereby these problems may be solved include: 
a general health consciousness created in all people, men and 
women alike, by the broadening of our health education; 
care of the mother during pregnancy (prenatal care of the 
child), which involves better hygiene and a well-balanced diet 
for the pregnant woman, freedom from uneasiness or fear and 
weakening labor on her part; hospitals for premature babies; 
health centers and educational clinics for proper instruction of 



Baby*s bath is an important adjunct to its healthful growth and development. 
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mothers and prospective mothers; training of these women to 
patronize these centers or consult their own physicians on 
health matters, particularly as these relate to pregnancy and 
mother’s and child’s health after childbirth; })id)lie health 
nursing for the poorer classes; encouragement ot breast-feed¬ 
ing, and better artificial feeding when breast-feeding is im¬ 
possible or must be discontinued; more competent care of 
children during sickness; fully supervised milk supply so as 
to insure pure, clean milk; better hygienic conditions and better 
housing, with elimination of overcrowding in dwellings; and 
perhaps better care to insure against communication of dis¬ 
eases. by isolation of patients with recognized communicable 
diseases and with diseases having discharges that may spread 
disease. 

But if some of the above measures are to be carried out 
properly another measure is necessary—a more logical con¬ 
sideration of diet and of treatment by the rank and file of 
physicians who, after all, must be at least partial guardians of 
the health of infants and children. 

Baby’s First Bahy’s Fiust Nkkds. —The human infant, like the young 

Needs of many other animals, is wholly dependent upon its mother 

to meet its every need. Not only are its intellectual faculties 
as yet inactive, but its voluntary ])bysical functions are without 
coordination and are totally unable to serve it. Hence it re¬ 
quires much attention and care, especially if it is to grow and 
develop properly in mind, body and soul. 

The First Cry is not one of pain, but a successful attempt 
of the new being to use its own lungs. The new medium in 
which its body is suddenly placed, the change from the waters 
in which it has lived, and most im])ortant, the abrupt cutting 
off of its supply of oxygen from the mother’s blood, cause the 
sudden intake of air that oj)ens its lungs and precedes the cry 
—the most welcome sound a mother can bear. In case no cry 
follows, and the child fails to breathe, its respiration must be 
established immediately by artificial methods. This is work 
for the attending physician or the midwife. 

The First Need Is Sleep. The baby has gone through a 
more or less difficult ordeal in coming into the outer world, so 
it should be prepared for its first sleep with as little disturb¬ 
ance as possible. After the cord has been tied, cut and dressed 
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as already explained, the infant may be anointed with a little 
warm olive oil, which protects the skin and aids in softening, 
loosening and later in removing the greasy material (vernix 
caseosa) which fretpiently coats its body. It should then be 
wrapped warmly in a soft woolen blanket and put in its crib 
or bassinet in the (pnetest part of a dimly lighted, thoroughly 
ventilated but warm room and allowed to sleep. 

It is a good plan to give the baby a short nursing after its 
first sleep, which usually will not be longer than two or three 
hours. This nursing may be for five or ten minutes, depending 
u})on the manner of nursing and the freedom with which the 
colostrum may be extracted from the breast. Some infants 
even at the first nursing feed greedily, while others do so 
without zest. 

T//C First Bath. A good time for the first bath is after the 
habj'^’s second sleep, the sleej) following the first short feeding. 
With inexperienced nurses, and often with those who have 
taken care of several new-born babies, the practice is to bathe a 
baby as soon as its navel is dx’essed after birth. Many mothers 
insist upon this early bath. There may be no harm in giving 
the bath at this time, especially if the baby is very vigorous; 
but sleep generally is to be preferred after the strenuous ex¬ 
perience through which the baby has just passed. After this 
sleep the baby may be bathed before being put to the breast, or 
bathed and put hack in its crib for another short sleep; but the 
better plan is to bathe it after the second short sleep, following 
the hr.st feeding. 

Some authorities delay the first bath for a full day or even 
longer, on the basis of giving the haby time to become some¬ 
what stronger and more accustomed to its new environment. 
I'lieir practice is to spread olive oil liberally over the body, 
either leaving this as a skin protection and a solvent of the 
vernix caseosa, which may cover the body, or gently wiping 
off any excess. Other authorities soak cheese-cloth in w'arm 
milk and wrap this about the baby and then wrap a warm 
blanket around it. Milk is soothing to the skin and also serves 
to dissolve the vernix caseosa. It may be an aid in preventing 
skin affections. Either plan certainly will be better than using 
a poor grade of soap or too much soap. 

Usually the vernix caseosa will all be removed within two 
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oi* three days. On some babies there is practically none of this 
smegma, only a little in the groins, in the crease between the 
buttocks and in the neck creases, perhaps also about the head; 
on others it may cover every part of the body. If it is not re¬ 
moved it may cause irritation and possibly skin inflammation. 

Whether given within a few hours or after a day or more, 
Baby*"*' Water for the first bath should be waian, at approximately 
98 degrees E., determined by a thermometer or, perhaps, by the 
nurse s elbow. The room must be comfortably warm, but well 
ventilated, though the baby must be protected from currents 



Enjoyment of the bath by the child is usually a matter of Instinct and should 
not involve a great degree of training. 
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of air. Gauze, pieces of old linen, absorbent cotton, a soft 
sponge, or any other soft, clean material may be used for wash¬ 
ing the baby’s skin. Only the best, pure, white Castile soap 
should be used. The mottled Castile contains more or less 
impurities not rendered out in the process of manufacture. 

The .soap may be applied to the bathing material, to make a 
good lather, or it may be agitated in the water till the latter 
is soapy. 

Se])arate cloths should he used for face, body and buttocks, 
and these should each he discarded and others taken for rinsing 
the body after the hath. Kven if a sponge is used for the 
general hath there should he a smaller sponge or else small 
pieces of soft material for the face. If sponges are used they 
should he boiled before and after the hath, and put in the sun 
to dry. 

'I'he drying of the baby shoidd he done with an old soft Drying the 
towel, patting rather than rubbing, unless the latter is done 
very gently where necessary to remove some of the vernix 
cascosa. Often this suh.stance cannot all he removed for two 
or three days, though what remains after this time usually will 
.soon drop off as .scales. 

Bathing should he done as (piickly as possible. One of two 
plans may he followed. In one the body is kept covered ex¬ 
cept for the part being bathed; in the other a basin of water 
or a small canvas hath “tub” may he used and the child im- 
nier.sed in this. If there is the slightest suggestion of chilliness 
in the room the former plan is the better. The latter is excel¬ 
lent when the ehild is robust; otherwi.se the former plan is 
{)referahle. In the former the baby may lie on the nurse’s lap 
or on soft material on the bed, on a table, or on the canvas 
top of one of the modern nursery bath arrangements. 

In the case of a premature or very feeble infant it is best 
not to use soap and water at all for the first few days, simply 
anointing the baby’s body with olive oil and gently wiping it 
off. This may he continued until the gain in weight and 
growth indicate a sufficient increase of vitality for the infant 
to endure the regidar hath. 

Artici.ks Needed for the Bath. —Pure, white Castile 
soap, soft sponge or square of soft old linen, soft towels or soft 
old linen eloths, bottle of boric-acid solution and small dish to 
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contain this, bath thermometer, sterile absorbent cotton with 
which to apply the solution are required. If a baby’s bathtub 
is used it should be placed at sufficient height during use to 
prevent stooping. In giving a tub hath it is important that the 
baby he held properly, for its comfort and enjoyment of the 
bath will depend considerably upon the manner in which it is 
held. Support its head with the wrist or forearm, with one 
hand extended under the back, the other hand holding the legs 
and hips for immersion. After placing the infant in the tub 
the second hand is used to bathe the baby. 

After the bath lift the baby out in the same way and wrap 
it immediately in a towel. This will soak up much of the water. 
Cover the baby with a second dry towel and dry by patting 
and by moving the hands over the towel, then rub the dry body, 
especially the hack, gently but thoroughly with the hare hand. 
This is strengthening and invigorating. After the second 
month the nurse’s or mother’s hand may he dipped in slightly 
cool water for this rubbing, thus giving the baby a tonic hath 
further to invigorate it after its warm hath and to begin its 
use of cold water in the most comfortable and most moderate 
manner. 

Powdering of the baby’s .skin after the bath is not to he 
recommended as a routine measure, because ])owder clogs the 
pores of the skin. But sometimes the parts about the buttocks, 
the anus or the genitals become red. raw and inflamed, from 
acid bladder or bowel excretions, sweat or heat. For such 
cases a fine, pure cornstarch is perhaps the be.st. Do not use 
the scented powders. Olive oil may be recommended to use 
on the skin in these conditions. It will j)rotect against the 
e.xcretions and will assi.st in the cure of the condition. 

As a further method of “hardening,” to aid in assuring 
greater hardihood of the child, a slightly less moderate means 
of giving the tonic bath than by tbe wet-hand friction may be 
employed after the end of the third month, provided the child 
has progressed normally during this time. After giving the 
regular warm bath, lift it out and immediately pour over it 
some water slightly cooler than the bath water. Every day 
or two the second water may be made a little cooler, preferably 
only about a degree at a time, until a temperature of from 80 
to 75 degrees is reached. 
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If the baby is not gainini?, is losing in weight, or is of 
feeble constitution, or if its j)owers of reaction are poor, 
hardening should be attempted only by the cool wet-hand 
method. The tonic bath should not be wholly dispensed with 
even in these cases; it will invigorate the entire organism, im- 
j)rove digestion, assimilation, nutrition, circulation, resistance 
and all other processes; and the child will enjoy it. 

In giving the bath certain parts of the body sbould receive 
special attention. At birth the attending jdiysician or the mid¬ 
wife, in all probability, will have placed a drop or two of one- 
half per cent, solution of silver nitrate in each eye, to insure 
against ])ossible infection of the eyes by germs lying latent 
in tbe birth canal, which possibly would cause blindness of 
the baby later, lint during the bath tbe nurse shoidd have 
a small dish containing boric-acid solution for cleansing the 
eyes and the mouth, also the genital organs. A small ])ledget 
of cotton or a scpiare of linen or gauze sbould be used for each 
eye and one each for the mouth and the genitals, each piece 
being discarded after use. These cloths should have been 
boiled, steamed or baked before being used. 

A solution of boric acid (one teasj)oonful to the pint of 
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The use of a clinical thermometer in baby’s rectum to obtain temperature, is 
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boiled water) should be made and bottled and kept on bund 
for use regularly. The mixture must be stirred or shaken until 
the acid is dissolved. The bottle should he ke})t well corked and 
its mouth cleansed each time before being opened. Only the 
amount of this solution that will he needed at any one time 
should be poured out. If there is any excess it must be dis¬ 
carded. In ease the eyelids tend to adhere use a little vaseline. 

As to the care of the navel there are differences of opinion. 
Some authorities dress the cord at childbirth and then advise 
that it remain untouched until it dro})s off. This would neces¬ 
sitate bathing the child piecemeal or a ])art at a time, rather 
than by immersion. The majority, however, advise daily 
dressing by the nurse and .some jdiysieians even attend to the 
matter themselves. 

Daily dressing of the navel is to be preferred to the other 
practices. Small squares of old linen or of gauze, a few layers 
of either, are used. In the center of the scpiare a bole is cut, 
the stump of the coi’d is drawn through and laid on toj) of at 
least one layer so as not to be in contact with the body. This 
dressing is held in place by the abdominal binder of flannel, 
though this binder should be only snug enough about the trunk 
to remain in place. The daily dressing of the navel should 
continue until the stump drops off', usually within a week. 'I'lie 
cloths used for the dressing should be dry, but previously 
sterilized by boiling, steaming or baking. They may be lib¬ 
erally oiled w'ith olive oil, or spread with .stearate of zinc. 

Nursing. —The first nursing should not be delayed over- 
long, for this nursing has a good effect upon both the baby 
and the mother. The first breast secretion is rich in colostrum, 
a fatty substance with a laxative effect upon the baby’s bowels, 
aiding to expel the meconium, the greeni.sh first intestinal dis¬ 
charge of the new-born infant consisting of bile, mucus and 
epithelial cells. Through its direct effect upon the breast and 
its indirect effect upon the uterus, this first nursing also caiuses 
the uterus to contract more than otherwise, thus preventing 
postpartum hemorrhage. 

The breast secretion of milk usually does not begin before 
three days. For this reason the baby should not be put to the 
breast during this time oftener than three times within each 
twenty-four hours. Enough nourishment is stored up within 
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the body to protect the baby through this period of infrequent 
feeding. A small amount of warm boiled or distilled water 
may be given the baby occasionally, either from a nursing 
bottle or a s})oon. After the milk is secreted by tbe breast the 
nursings may be according to the schedule given later. 

Horn Fou Batuixo.— The time of day for the bath de- 
})ends, of course, upon ])ersonal conditions. The bath should 
always be given while the stomach is empty. Hence perhaps 
the best time is immediately after the nap taken following tbe 
first nursing in the morning. This perhaps will bring it about 
nine or tcJi o’clock. By the time the baby is bathed, dressed, 
and ready for the long nap which should always follow the 
hath, the little one usually will be ready for the seeond meal of 
the day. This bathing hour is usually both eonvenient for 
housewives and a desirable hour to seleet. 

Cakk of Speciai, OiUiAXS. —The Eiicn. As already stated. 
the eyes usually are jiroteetea from iiifeetion at birth by a 
solution of one-half per cent, of silver nitrate in each eye as 
soon as possible after delivery. Some physicians prefer a 
weak solution of j)r()targol or argyrol (silver pre 2 )arations), or 
a 20 per cent, solution of hydrogen })eroxide. In washing 
the eyes with the horic-acid solution (advised under The First 
Hath), the baby may he laid on either its haek or its side, a 
piece of absorbent cotton being {)laced across the bridge of the 
nose to i)revent the solution running from one eye to the other. 
y\lways wash from the outer angle of the eye toward the tear- 
duct. or inner angle. Exposure to strong light, cither natural 
or artificial, should be avoided. In the case of very young 
babies the nurse should not wear bright colors. Objects should 
not be held too near the baby’s eyes, as the child may become 
cross-eyed because of its inability in early life to direct the 
vision at proper angles and secure exact focus. 

The Nose. Keej) the baby’s nostrils clear and clean. This 
can be done by rolling tightly a small j)iece of absorbent cotton, 
dipj)ing it in a solution of boric acid, and inserting it in each 
nostril and giving it a few turns. The best time for this is 
immediately after the morning bath. If there are any sores, 
scabs or crusts in tbe nose, first cleanse it with the boric- 
acid solution, then dij) the cotton in a little vaseline and gently 
smear the inner surfaces of the nostrils with this emollient. If 
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the nostrils are clogged with mucus or crusts a droj) or twf) 
of alholene in each will tend to clear them out. 

Tfic Dtouth. Usually the breast-fed hahy will not need 
any special care of the mouth. Rut for the first few days at 
least it is a good plan to wipe out the mouth with linen dipped 
in boric-acid solution after each nursing, or a mild salt solution 
(a teaspoonful of salt to 8 ounces of water) may he used for 
this. There should not he enough of either solution on the 
linen to drip into the baby’s mouth. The linen should he 



The resistance the infant can exhibit when he chooses to hold himself rigid 
against the arms and hands of grown-up folks, proves the native strength with 
which he^ is endowed. Regardless of the strength that the child exhibits, one 
hand should be used fully to support its back whenever the Infant is carried 

in arms. 
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wrapped about the finger for this mouth cleansing, or a roll of 
absorbent cotton around a wooden applicator or a strong tooth¬ 
pick may be used. The finger method is best. Care of the 
mouth \isually is more urgent when the baby is artificially fed, 
as there is then more likely to he stomach sourness and regurgi¬ 
tation. When the little teeth come in they may be cleansed in 
the same manner as advised above and with the same solutions. 

Unfortunately, the inclination of a great many people is to 
kiss babies on the mouth, regardless of their own foul mouths 
from decaying teeth, diseased tonsils, decomposing food rem¬ 
nants and other causes. Do not allow your baby to be kissed 
on the mouth by anyone. It is an injustice to the baby 
and even if it were known not to he dangerous no one should 
wish to do it. If members of the family must kiss the baby 
confine the kisses to the cheek or the forehead. Never let 
strangers kiss your baby at all. 

In case baby’s lips become chapped it is advisable to api)ly 
a small amount of olive oil on them, while the baby is asleep, 
as at this time it will not he so inclined to draw its lips into its 
mouth. 

The Ears. Baby’s ears require special attention. Often 
wax collects. 'I’his may make its own exit, hut sometimes it is 
necessary to help Nature. Whether or not there is an excess 
it is advisable to cleanse the ears at the time of the hath. No 
special treatment is necessary for eleanliness of the external 
ear. But for the ear canal it is advisable to use a piece of soft 
linen, twisted into a cone, dipped in the warm suds of the bath 
and then inserted into the canal and turned around a few times. 
Use a dry cone in a similar manner to dry the canal. Proper 
cleansing Avith a good grade of soap, combined with suitable 
diet and insurance of normal elimination, may prevent the de- 
vx'lo{)ment of eczema around the external ear. After proper 
cleansing this ])art may he dusted with stearate of zinc in case 
eczema appears. 

When the baby is laid on the side, which is a frequent 
sleeping position, he careful that the ear against the pillow is 
not doubled hack. To prevent this place a hand against the 
ear while putting the baby down, then after the head is on the 
pillow gently draw the haral toward the hack of the head. 
For the sake of the car nerv'es and the general nervous system. 
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toys that make loud and hideous noises should he kept from the 
nursery or haby’s room. 

Care of Scalp y/u? Scalp. Often hahy’s scalp is the only blennshed jiarl 
of its body, Avhereas it should be as free as any other part. A 
yellowish deposit, due usually to adhering \tini.\ tascosa, ottcii 
is seen on a baby’s head. Frequently there also is a “miJk- 
.scurf” or “milk-crust,” a collection of lar/re dandrutf scales. 
These conditions usually indicate lack of cleanliness. Jn either 
case the baby’s head should be rubbed well u itb oil wbieb 
should be allowed to remain on for .seyeral hours, after which 
it should be bathed well with warm water containing powdered 
borax —a teaspoonful to a small basin of water. ’I’his will 
remove these unpleasant crusts, though Avilhout projier care 
thereafter they are likely to return. The borax sliould not be 
used after the crusts have been removed; soap and water Avill 
be sufficient to keep the head clean. 

Great care .shoidd be exercised in the use of comb and brush 
on the head of a baby or young cliild. A comb is not necessary, 
and the bristles of a brush should not be stiff or used with 


force. If a comb is used at all it should be held almost flat 
against the head so the teeth cannot injure the .seal]). Unless 
the brush bristles are fairly soft it is advisable thus to hold the 
brush so the bri.stle ends do not press upon the scalp. A mother 
may determine approximately the force to u.se on baby’s scalp 
by first using the brush upon her own cheek. 

Cark of tup; BoAV]:r.s. —Many mothers are over/ealous in 
maintaining external cleanliness while ignoring internal clean¬ 
liness of their babies. Of course, many mothers ])rovide neither 
external nor internal cleaidiness. Internal cleanliness is far 
more important than external cleanliness. Itegularity of the 
bowel movements is highly important. Particularly in an 
infant and a young child the character of the stools indicates 
to an appreciable extent the condition of the alimentary canal, 
the state of digestion, and the general health of the child. The 
new-born baby usually has a movement of the bowels immedi¬ 
ately or within a few hours after birth and two or three a day 
thereafter for the first w'eek or ten days. During the first 
fcAv days these movements are dark (greenish or blackish) and 
sticky. They consi.st of meconium rather than ordinary fecal 
matter. But after the baby begins to take nourishment the 
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stools change in character, and become smooth, soft and yellow¬ 
ish. Healthy babies have two or three or more movements a 
day. The character is more important than the number of 
stools. 

Constipation sometimes develops regardless of care given. 
This condition shoidd always be avoided if possible—and it 
usually is j)ossible. When it does exi.st it can be relieved by 
small enemas of ])lain water at a temperature of 98 to 100 
degrees. For tins treatment a baby reetal syringe with tbe 
hard-rubber nozzle may be used, care being taken not to make 
too sudden or foreible j)ressure upon the bulb, as the water 
should be injected gently. Care in giving an injection is even 
more im])ortant with infants and children than with adults. 

Instead of the bulb syringe an ordinary fountain syringe 
may be used for tbe baby, having tbe smallest hard-rubber tip 
or nozzle on the tubing. The bag should be only a few inches 
above the baby’s hips. Kven then it is advisable to control the 
force and sj)eed of tbe water flow by pinching upon the flexi¬ 
ble tubing with thumb and Anger. In using bulb or fountain 
syringe the air in the ap])aratus should be allowed to escape, 
by ])ressing u})on the bulb or opening the tube cut-oA‘ until 
water ap])ears. Air injected into the rectum will cause the 
bowels to evacuate tbe water before it has bad time to prepare 
the feces for expulsion; besides, it is inclined to cause pain or 
discomfort. 'I'lie baby recpiires only an ounce or two of water 
to produce satisfactory evacuation. This small (juantity per¬ 
mits repetition in case results are not obtained within a few 
minutes. 

WHiite Castile soap suppositories may be used occasionally. 
They may be whittled to tbe side of a lead-pencil at the large 
end and made cone-shaped, about three-cpiarters of an inch 
long. The suppository should be in.serted gently. This may 
be done with the baby lying face down across the mother's knee. 
Moistening the suppository with water will permit it to enter 
the rectum past the gate-muscle or sphincter. Gluten sup¬ 
positories or small glycerine suppositories may be used in the 
same way. The former are the safest of suppositories, as they 
are least likely to irritate. Their action is somewhat slower than 
that of the other suppositories mentioned, hence it is a good 
plan to insert one (when necessary) in the morning after the 
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DIET AND CONSTIPATION 


Overcoming 

Constipa¬ 

tion 
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Personality and individual traits are not absent from human offspring even in 

early Infancy. 

bath. Within a couple of hours their clfcct should he ap])arcut. 
In obstinate eases a small amount of warm olive oil may he 
injeeted into the rectum by means of the small hahy syringe. 

Of course, the best way to correct consti])ation is the 
natural way—by diet. Emit juices are excellent for keeping 
the bowels active. A baby as young as two or three days old 
may be given teaspoonful doses of orange juice diluted with 
an ounce or two of water in a nursing bottle. Prune jiuce also 
may be used, but preferably not before the first month or two. 
Neither of these juices is to be sweetened in the Ica.st. 

Diet is })articularly important in case of ehronic constipa¬ 
tion. When the infant is breast-fed the mother must look 
after her diet clo.sely, for she mu.st have a well-balanced diet 
containing an abundance of the laxative foods—and her own 
bowel activity must he kept normal. 

If the hahy is bottle-fed a little cream added to the feeding 
often will overcome constipation in the early months. But 
care must be taken not to disrupt the digestion by making the 
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diet too rich with cream. The addition to the milk of strained 
oatmeal gruel or a strained gruel made from bran or some 
whole-grain cereal may help overcome constipation; but a 
child shovdd have no starch until it is well over one year of age, 
hence this method, except in the case of gruel made from bran, 
which is starch-free, is scarcely to !)e commended for infants. 

Abdominal massage is hel})ful for constipation, this to be 
given gently and clockwise. The movement is made in small 
circles beginnijig in the lower right “corner” of the abdomen, 
ascending the right side, crossing to the left, then down the 
left side to the lower left “corner.” To make sure of the di¬ 
rection, pl.'icc a watch alongside the baby with “twelve” 
nearest the breast. Start the movement at “eight” and carry it 
around to “four.” Give slightly increased pressure on the part 
of each small circle directed toward the bow'el outlet. The hand 
does not slide over the skin but moves the abdomen until it is 
necessary to carry the hand forward along the abdomen. 

After a few circles in this manner the movement may be Massage 
reversed a time or two, starting on the left side and complet¬ 
ing the movement on the right side, 'hhis massage may be 
given twice a day, even three times a day, but it should be 
given at specified times and regularly at these times daily. 

It must he remembered that the movement in such treatment 
is a gentle one. 

Diarrhea is one of the most frequent disorders that affect 
babies and young children, lender neglect or usual treatment 
it is stubborn to yield and may continue until the baby is a 
“mere shadow” of its former self or, as not infrequently is the 
case, succumbs. Indigestion resulting from wrong feeding is 
the usual cause; in fact, may be said to be the only cause. In 
some cases it seemingly results from taking cold or from 
several days of hot weather; but even in these cases the under¬ 
lying cause is wrong feeding. 

The wrong feeding may be through wrong preparation of 
the modified milk or wrong diet of the mother, excessively 
large nursings or too frecpient nursings, or all of these. Con¬ 
stipation may precede an attack of diarrhea. In any case the 
fre<iuent and watery stools are necc.ssary to remove irritating 
substances from the bowels. Regardless of how severe the 
diarrhea may be, its purpose is protective. 
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DYSENTERY 


Diarrhea in 
Infancy 



Caution is important in putting the infant to tests 
of this sort. This particular test should involve the 
grasping of baby’s hand firmly before lifting him to 
the position shown. The child should suspend itself 
as here shown for only a moment. 


Bottle - fed 
babies are much 
more susceptible 
to this disorder 
than are breast¬ 
fed babies, because 
artificial feediu^fs 
are subject to 
greater degrees of 
abuormality than 
is breast milk. 
Summer is the 
most frequent 
time for diarrhea, 
because of de¬ 
pleted vitality 
from the heat and 
because of ra])id 
changes in the 
substitute food for 
babies. 

Often babies 
lose weight ra])- 
idly during an at¬ 
tack of diarrhea. 


resulting from the 

lo.ss of fluid from the blood and the tissues. Their skin be¬ 
comes wrinkled and they look shrunken and withered. 

Diarrhea may be moderate, with five to eight stools a day, 
or extreme, wdth as high as thirty or forty stools daily. I'lie 
stools may be serni-litpiid or they may he watery. Usually 
they are foul-smelling, but .sometimes are comparatively odor¬ 
less. They may be small in amount, or sur])risingly copious. 
The usual colors of diarrheic stools are greenish, yellow-green, 
whitish, and clay-colored. 

Di/ficntery, or inflammatory diarrhea, causes extremely 
frequent stools, which contain large amounts of mucus and 
often considerable blood. Weight is lost rapidly, the body 
often becoming wrinkled and shriveled within twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, the skin cold and clammy, and emaciation 
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and weakness developing rapidly. These conditions result 
from the extraction of large amounts of fluid from the body. 

The treatment of diarrhea and dysentery is simplicity itself. 

All that is reejuired is to assist Nature in clearing the food Treatment 
canal of irritating and unwholesome substances. Therefore, 
withhold all food except water until the bowel action and stools 
have returned to normal. Complete abstinence from food will 
not cause the rapid and extreme emaciation that continuation 
f)f the bowel looseness will produce. The baby should be given 
all the water it will take, by bottle. Further assistance may 
be given by enemas of l)oiled water at about 98 degrees tem¬ 
perature, though these are not absolutely necessary. 

Never give chalk, bismuth, ])aregoric, laudanum, opium or 
other medicine to check the maladies. They suppress Nature’s 
curative process. It should be remembered that the disease 
is not the diarrhea nor the dysentery, the irritation that causes 
these being the real trouble. Hence checking the diarrhea 
checks Nature’s cure. If the bal)y is bottle-fed the first sev¬ 
eral feedings after the diarrhea has disappeared shoidd have 
no sugar (whatever the nature of the sugar used), and the 
cream should be reduced. 

Care must be taken to keep the diapers changed, removing 
each as soon as soiled. There must be carefid local washing at 
the time of each diaj)er change, using boiled water containing 
boric acid. The skin about the buttocks may be anointed with 
oil, or there may be light s])rinkling witli cornstarch if the 
parts become excoriated or irritated from the discharges. 

liegulariti/ of habits of the child is highly im])ortant, as 
well as a great convciiience to the mother. IVhen the child is ments 
trained to use the chair for bowel movements tile unpleasant 
necessity of washing soiled diapers can be at least partially 
avoided. It is well to start the training as early as the sixth 
month. Often the mother can train a baby to have bow'el move¬ 
ments at the same time each day by holding it upon a small 
chamber placed between her knees, uith its back supported 
against her chest. When the chair is used later the front 
cross-board should be tightly fastened, and in the early months 
a small ])illow or pad may be placed at the baby’s back for 
support. 

As a ride, in training the child it will be necessary at first 
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CIRCUMCISION 


Care of the 
Qenitals 


to use u small enema of warm water or a suppository, to induce 
a movement and lead the child to understand the purpose of 
the position. This usually will soon establish regularity in the 
child’s evacuations and their aid then can he discontinued. As 
a rule, the best time to place the child uj)on the chamber is im¬ 
mediately after a full feeding, when the bowels are more in¬ 
clined to move naturally. It should be done at the same hours 
of the day without fail. 

Care of the GcJiitals. Care to secure and maintain scrupu¬ 
lous cleanliness of and around the genitals from the first is of 
utmost importance. Such serious conditions as incontinence 
of urine, convidsions, masturbation, also continued bed-wetting 
and other serious nervous and physical disorders may originate 
from retention of irritating smegma under the foreskin of a 
male baby or under a hooded clitoris of a female. Shortly 
after birth of a male infant the head of the penis (glans ])enis) 
should be fully exposed by turning back tbe foreskin as far as 
possible. Usually this can be done without trouble, though 
occasionally a slight tear of the foreskin may occur during this 
process. It will heal readily if kept clean. 

If it is impossible to retract the foreskin to the full extent 
so that the parts beneath can be 2 )roperly cleansed it may be 
necessary to make an incision in the foreskin or even to have 
the infant circumcised, as is the custom with male babies of 
.Tewish birth. Whether or not either of these operations is 
necessary, it is important that it be 2 )ossible thorougbly to 
cleanse the glans j)enis and the neck of the penis regidarly to 
get rid of the offensive secretion. 

Occasionally the foreskin can be retracted but cannot be 
pulled forward again, owing to sudden swelling. In a case of 
this kind oil the head of the penis well, S(iueeze it with the 
thumbs to reduce its size, then attem})! to draw forward the 
foreskin with the first and second fingers of both hands. If 
this 2)rocedure fails, then wraj) the glans j)enis in lint and 
.squeeze firmly but gently until the swelling disajjpears. The 
application of cold to the penis sometimes heljis, by making 
this organ .shrink. Occasionally cutting the constricting band 
of foreskin will become necessary. 

Circumcision may be called for when the foreskin cannot 
be retracted and the smegma collected beneath it cannot there- 
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fore be removed. Aclhesions sometimes j)revent the retraction 
of the foreskin. Sometimes the opening in the foreskin is so 
small that urination can be performed only with difficulty. 
When a long foreskin cannot he properly retracted, it is likely 
to cause more or less severe nervous .symptoms in the child, 
even causing convulsions in some cases. 

Adhesions can .sometimes he overcome gradually by the 
gentle pressure of water or horic-acid solution introduced by 
means of a small syringe into the space between the prepuce 
(foreskin) and the glans, through the regular opening of the 
prepuce—hut not into the urethra. 'Fliis treatment offers the 
safest means of dilating, and .should he practiced daily until 
the difficulty has been overcome. 

If the clitoris is hound down by adherent tissue (hooded 
clitoris) it is important that this condition he relieved as soon 
as possible, for it may hav'e a marked adverse effect upon the 
future health of the little girl. I'his unhooding of the clitoris 
can sometimes he done merely with the fingers of the physician, 
though in some cases the procedure is somewhat more com¬ 
plicated. In any case its correction is a sim])le matter, and 
it should not he neglected. 

The girl baby’s genitalia should he cleansed at least twice a 
day, ahsorhent cotton dipped in horic-acid .solution being used. 
If there he any discharges, which are not uncommon, the solu¬ 
tion .shfiuld he used .several times a day until the condition has 
cleared, 

MaHturhaiion is frecpiently started because of genital irri¬ 
tation, which in turn may he due to lack of cleanliness, or to 
irritating discharges. Though many authorities doubt that 
there is more thau a superficial pleasant sensation produced by 
the practice, it is surprising how early in life this practice some¬ 
times begins. In any case lack of cleanliness produces con¬ 
siderable irritation of the entire nervous system. 

Masturbation consists in producing friction upon the 
genitals by fuhhing the thighs together, with the hand or 
clothing, or by rubbing against the bedding. Older children 
(still very small) often sit upon the floor and, with legs 
crossed tightly, produce the sensation by roeking back and 
forth. All this may not be appreciated by the parents, who 
may regard it as merely a little trick of the baby. But these 
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peculiar actions should he watched for and checked at the 
beginning. Children may form the habit of complete mastur¬ 
bating at any time from one to six or seven years old, though 
of course many do not begin until after this. 

Navel, Care of. The first dressing of the navel at birth 
has been described. This always should be simple. After it 
is accomplished as little as possible should be done to the navel 
unless it shows signs of infection or inflammation. It is de¬ 
sired that the cord stump dry up. This naturally requires that 
it be kept as dry as possible. In giving the daily dressings it 
should be disturbed as little as possilfle. After the stumj) falls 
off, which it usually will do within five to seven days, a dress¬ 
ing of antiseptic cotton may be continued for a few days until 
the navel is thoroughly healed. 

In case the stump should bleed after the first tying and 
dressing a second ligature should be applied, though the phy¬ 
sician or midwife usually will attend to this. If the navel is 
moist or inflamed or if there is a discharge, either after or 
before the cord drops off, it may be dried up by dusting with 
an antiseptic powder applied twice daily. Boric-acid powder 
is satisfactory for this purpose. Rui)ture of the navel is occa¬ 
sionally met with in young infants. Abdominal bands should 
not be too tight, with the object of supporting the abdomen or 
preventing rupture, for the pressure upon other parts of the 
abdomen is likely to cause just such a rujiture at this point. 
It is doubtful if the abdominal binder actually prevents any 
case of navel or umbilical rupture. For treatment see Rup¬ 
ture, in Volume VIII. 

Baby’s Urine Ukination IN Baiuks. —Normal young babies pass an al¬ 
most colorless urine having low specific gravity due to small 
amounts of solids eliminated. As a rule little urine is passed 
during the first twenty-four hours. After this urination is 
fairly freijiient, though the frequency varies considerably with 
different children, depending upon the nature of the children 
themselves as well as ui>on temperature, atmospheric condi¬ 
tions and nourishment. 

The bladder u.sually empties its contents six to ten times 
daily, though at times the evacuations may be as frequent as 
hourly or as infrequently as eight to ten hours apart, in either 
case perhaps indicating no abnormal condition. Five or si.x 
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times daily perhaps is a good average for older children who 
have (leveloi)cd l)Iadder control. The daily (piantity of urine 
varies from several causes, including the weather, the child’s 
age, weight and nutrition. The number of ounces passed daily 
Avill as a rule be ap])roximately according to the following 
table: 

From birth to two years, 8 to 12 ounces. 

From 2 to 5 years, from 1 o to 25 ounces. 

From 5 to 10 yt‘ars, from 22 to 88 ounces. 

From 10 to 15 years, from 88 to tO ounces. 

In adult life, 52 ounces. 

If the urine becomes dark-colored and reduced in fre- 
(jiiency and amount below these miniimims tbe cbild shoidd be 
given more water to drink. The bowels may recjuire more fre¬ 
quent action also. Often it is advisable to make tbe food less 
concentrated, increasing tbe fluid content of tbe bottle milk 
for tbe bottle-fed baby, and j)erbaps inereasing tbe motber’s 
intake of water, fruits and salads for the breast-fed baby. If 
the urine in unduly freejuent in passage or copious in amount 
it may be well to have it analyzed to determine its character, 
as diabetes occasionally develops in young children. What¬ 
ever tbe trouble the sooner it is known tbe better. 

Diai’kks and Diapkkixc. —Diaj)ers should be procured 
some lime in advance of their actual need so as to prepare 
them for baby's use. II avilig been thorouj^lily washed to free 
it from the dressing which most new fabrics contain, the 



Diapers 


The method of fastening the child’s diaper at the side is here illustrated. 
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new material slioiild be exposed to air and sun and occasionally 
sprinkled with water. This will soften it so that it can be used 
in contact with the baby’s delicate skin without discomfort. 
Enouf?h diapers should be provided so there always may 
be a sufficient number of clean and thoroughly dry ones on 
hand. The material for diapers .should be of soft linen, cot¬ 
ton. bird’s-eye, daisy cloth or cotton flannel. 

Never use a diaper a second time without being washed, no 
matter how dry it may have become. The urinary deposits re¬ 
tained in the napkin are irritating in their nature, especially to 
the delicate skin of a baby. Wet diapers shoidd be scalded and 
then rinsed in several waters. If possible they should be dried 
out of doors in the sunshine. Soiled diapers should be thor¬ 
oughly washed and boiled, though they may be rinsed off as 
soon as removed, preliminary to washing. Do not use soap 
powder, washing soda, or ammonia in the Mashing, for, unless 
the diapers are subsecpiently washed in several waters they 
may prove irritating to the baby’s sensitive skin. 

Many mothers use pieces of old soft linen, cotton gauze 
Material for or ab.sorbent cotton inside the napkins. These pieces usually 
Diapers ^yj|j „f bowel evacuation and can be removed and 

burned, making it much easier and less unjileasant to clean the 
napkins themselves. 

If the skin ov^er the buttocks or around the anus or the 
genitals liecomes irritated it should be sponged off at each 
diaper change w'ith clear water or with water containing boric 
acid, especial care being given to the genitals. If the .skin is 
badly chapjied or is sore, olive oil may be used as a protection 
against wetting. In addition it ivill be soothing to the inflamed 
parts. 

Mothers formerly u.sed triangular diapers exclusively. The 
tendency now is to u.se the .scjuare diaper, folded and passed 
lengthwise between the thighs and pinned at the sides. This 
cau.ses them to fit something like panties and avoids the bulki¬ 
ness between the legs occasioned by the triangular diaper, 
which may intensify a tendency toward bow-legs. Two or 
three pins may be used on each side if desired, but pinning 
should not be too far down the legs, as this will interfere with 
leg motion. 

Water-proof diapers, procurable in baby-goods stores, are 
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excellent when the mother desires to take the baby with her 
while shopping or on a short motor trip, also if the baby should 
play on the floor, as chilling is less likely when they are worn. 
But they shoidd not be kept on long at a lime and they shf)uld 
not be so snugly fitting as to exclude all air from the cloth 
diapers. In fact, there should be an oj)cning at each side, for 
circulation of air. The advantage of the water-proof diaper is 
that the baby’s clothing, bedtling and mattress do not become 
wet when the diaper is wet. AV'^hen such water-proof covering 
is used the tendency is to allow the baby to remain wet longer 
than otherwise. The diaper should always be changed as soon 
as it is known to be wet. Whether or not the water-proof cov¬ 
ering is worn, wet diapers irritate the skin and produce chaf¬ 
ing, perliai)s more so when it is worn. Several water-proof 
coverings which are not as objectionable as rubber may be pro¬ 
cured. While these can be bought ready-made, they can be in- 
cx])ensively made at home to fit the baby better than many of 
those ])rocurable at tlie stores. However, there is no objection 
to using ready-made ones when of suitable material and made 
to fit properly. 

How TO II()i,i) THK Bai!Y. —To iiisure comfort and pre¬ 
vent injury or damage it is important to know how to hold 
and to carry a tiny baby. For at least the first four months 
the head and the back always should be fidly supj)orted by a 
hand or the arm. After this time the baby usually can hold up 
its head unaided when the l)ody is sup])orted in the upri ght 
])osition. The best holding position is to suj)])ort the baby’s 
body on the open palm and extended fingers of one hand while 
the head rests on the forearm of the same arm. The other 
hand may be employed otherwise if necessary or it may sup¬ 
port the baby’s feet. 

AVhen holding the baby upon one's laj) it is better to allow 
it to lie face downward, though the back should not be allowed 
to sway downward. Often it is better, therefore, that the baby 
be placed on a pillow across the knees, though the dress or 
apron drawn tightly across the knees may answer. The baby 
should lie on its back part of the time, also, while on one’s 
lap, but the head must be supported. When dressing a baby 
too young to sit up, lay it across the lap and draw the clothing 
up over the feet rather than slipping it over the head. 


Carrying 
the Baby 
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During the first three months at least, when a bahy must 
he lifted it should be only by putting both hands beneath the 
body, much as when supporting him in the arms. Later on he 
may be lifted by placing the thumbs across the chest and the 
palms in the armpits with the lingers well around the back, 
thus giving equal pressure to all points. If the baby is lying 
face downward he may be lifted in much the same manner, or 
he may be turned over before being lifted. There should be 
little traction upon the shoulders for several months, but 
rugged chikh'en over three months old may be lifted carefully 
by the arms. 

Cuddling— Ciumi-ixo.—During the first few months cuddlinff seems 

Habit to give an infant little if any satisfaction, though later it seems 
to be enjoyed. Yet this holding and cuddling are likely to 
induce bad habits, for at this stage an infant is greatly gov¬ 
erned by whatever influences are brought to bear upon it. .^\s 

soon as one begins 
to cuddle an in¬ 
fant. except some¬ 
times in earliest 
life, the baby be¬ 
gins to Avant this 
all the time. If it 
is not cuddled 
from the begin¬ 
ning but is })laced 
and allowed to re¬ 
main in its crib to 
grow and develop, 
it will accustom it¬ 
self to that and be 
satisfied. 

A baby shoidd 
be encouraged to 
learn early how to 
amuse itself. It is 
the effort to amuse 
itself that brings 

No matter how strong the baby’s back may seem, It about develou- 
is well to exercise precaution In holding and carrying „ , , 

the child to avoid strains and other accidents. IXlcnt OI tllC little 
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one, as it gradually learns what its various members are and 
how to use them. If a mother cannot resist the temptation to 
feel the velvety skin of her baby or the little body in her arms, 
she may partially gratify her desire by bending over the in¬ 
fant while it is lying in its crib instead of lifting it up, or while 
it is lying on her knees after giving necessary attention. The 
mother’s desire to hold the baby should be satisfied by the nec¬ 
essary holding during nursing, if the baby is breast-fed. 

Pkts Axi) Pksts. —Pets are a danger to infants in several 
ways. There is always the possibility of their carrying disease 
in their fur; they sometimes harmfully affect children through 
their odor, perhaps producing in some eases loss of appetite 
resulting in general lowering of vitality and even anemia. Oc¬ 
casionally a tame animal becomes temporarily vicious, during 
which time it may injure a child. 

Great care should be taken to exclude insects from rooms 
which children occaipy. Some are parasitic, some may carry 
disease, some bite or sting, and some may get into the ears or 
nose of a child and cause great pain or fright, sometimes hys¬ 
terical attacks or even convulsions. Should an insect get in 
the ear or the nostril a few drops of any oil will make it crawl 
out. Moreover, the oil will heal any scratches made by the 
insect. 

Ci.oTiriNc;.—Growth and development continue best when 
the environment is kept at a fairly uniform temperature. The 
newborn infant has a rather limited capacity for generating 
heat, therefore its warmth must he largely supplied for it. 
During its first few weeks it needs considerable warm clothing, 
though it must be remembered that more harm has been done 
in the ])ast by an excess than by a deficiency of clothing. If 
the room is ke])t at a uniform, moderate temperature and light 
but warm bed-covering is used, the clothing the baby must 
wear will need to be only comparatively light. In any case 
only enough should be used to maintain warmth. 

Coddling and restriction of movement caused by an excess 
of clothing arc as harmful as a slight deficiency of clothing. 
Both shoidd be avoided. All of baby’s clothing should be 
simple, loose-fitting, light in weight and color. Loosely woven 
fabrics are best; they provide for an inner layer of air and are 
warmer than tightly woven materials of the same weight. 


Pets 


Baby’s 

Clothing 
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A B D O MINAL BIND E R S 


Bands and 
Binders 



The conven¬ 
tional garments 
for baby’s wear 
immediately after 
birth are the 
binder, diapers, 
shirts, slij)s, and 
nightgowns. None 
of these should 
bind in any de¬ 
gree, for freedom 
of movement is 
higbly important. 
Bindiiig interferes 
not only with 
movement, but 
also with eireula- 
tion, and may 
cause considerable 
barm. 

Binder .—It is 
no longer con¬ 
sidered necessary 
that the binder be 
tigbt-fitting; vet it 

Perhaps the greatest instinctive fear of the young i i i i 
child is against falls. This should be borne in mind SIIOUKI i)e 

while he is being carried about. eilOU^h to retail! 

the navel dressing 

in place. Fine flannel, about five inebes wide and about three- 
(piarters of a yard long, makes a satisfactory garment. It 
should not be hemmed, for the pressure of the hems against 
the soft flesh of the baby will be imeoinfortable. Notching 
the free edges (pinking) will tend to prevent raveling, or the 
edges may be unfinished. This three-quarters yard should 
go around the little body twice. A small gore or two toward 
the middle of one side will make it conform well to the shape 
of the baby’s body, the seams to be y)laced outward when the 
binder is applied. The binder may be fastened with small 
safety-pins placed lengthwise of the body, though a better way 
is to sew or baste it on. 
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If the binder is applied too tightly it will interfere with 
circulation and with distension of the abdomen during feeding. 
Sometimes this will cause vomiting and also prevent proper 
inflation of the lungs. It also may have a tendency to cause 
rupture of the navel, rather than prevent this condition, as it 
is supposed to do. After the band is applied it is a good 
practice to run a finger around beneath it to be assured that 
it is not applied too tightly. 

After the navel is healed and needs no further dressing, or 
after the first eouple of weeks, a knitted band may be used if 
desired. If used it should be of soft wool and silk mixed. 
Ordinarily the binder may be discontinued ejitirely within six 
or eight weeks at most; usually within three or four weeks. 
If there is a tendency to diarrhea or imdiie thinness the 
binder may be worn for three or four months, though proper 
treatment of the diarrhea and proper adjustment of the diet 
should correct these conditions so the binder may be discarded 
sooner. The most approved binder for long use has shoulder 
straps to hold it up and a little tab on each side of the lower 
edge to which to pin the diaper, the same pins that fasten the 
diaper to be used for the binder. 

liuhif’s .shirts should be light-weight, loose-fitting, soft, and 
with plenty of freedom around the arm])its. A mixture of 
silk and wool or linen and wool will he best for winter use, 
these keeping in better condition when frecpiejitly washed than 
all-wool fabric. For summer light silk and wool, silk and 
cotto!i, or cotton may be used. As the weather in summer 
may vary from hot to comj)aratively cool it is well to have a 
su])ply of shirts of various weights to suit these changes and the 
changes from night to day and day to night. 

Since young babies lie mostly on their backs, the shirts 
may be buttoned all the way down the front to make it easier 
for both baby and mother when dressing. The buttons should 
be small. 'I'hey may be protected with a narrow facing flap, 
'riie shirts also may have a flaj) front and back to which the 
diaper may be seeured, to serve the pur]K)ses of keeping the 
shirt more smoothly fitting and the diaper from slipping down. 

In washing woolen or part woolen garments light suds 
made from a white soap in medium-warm water should be used, 
the garments being rinsed in plain water at the same tempera- 



Clothing at 
the Minimum 
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clothes should he roomy enough not to interfere with complete 
freedom of action. 

If any. only the thinnest gauze flannel undershirts should 
be w<»rn during hot summer days; additional clothing to 
be put on as required by changes in tem])erature. At all times 
l)abies and young children especially should be dressect for 
comfort. iSIothers should appreciate the need for little cloth¬ 
ing during summer, also the harm of coddling or overclothing 
in winter. At all times freedom of movement should be kept 
in mind, as it is only by unhampered physical activity that 
children may develop normally. 

Fre(piency of laundering will determine to some extent 
what will be required in the wardrobe of a baby. This matter 
can be allowed considerable latitude, though at all times the 
comfort and health of the baby must be considered. Finances 
also will determine the amount of clothing kept on hand for 
the baby, in many cases. The following is a^list of the con¬ 
ventional garments ordinarily rccpiired: flannel bands; flannel 
skirts; nainsook skirts; night-dresses; dresses or slips; cotton 
diapers; one dressing-gown or slumber robe; and some little 
shirts. 

Many additions will be made by most mothers and rela¬ 
tives and friends. But whoever supplies the wardrobe or 
additions should bear in mind that it is far more important that 
there be ample amounts of sim])le and comfortable and health¬ 
ful clothing than large supplies of elaborate clothing suitable 
only for display. As many additions to the above list may be 
made as taste, desire and finances will permit, provided they 
all are made with the idea of comfort and service paramount. 

While the above instructions are according to the accepted, 
orthodox methods of clothing children, it is generally conceded 
that the less clothing a baby can safely wear the more health¬ 
ful it is likely to be. While in its crib, except in very cold 
weather, the more sanitary and modern method is to clothe the 
baby from the first only in a shirt and a diaper and the 
abdominal band necessary to protect the navel till it heals. 
He should be laid on a rubber sheet covered with a cloth pad 
which must be frequently changed. For convenience a woolly 
blanket or a wrapper may be kept near to cover him when he 
is lifted from the crib. 
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All mothers 
should arrange a 
routine that will 
enable them to 
have elose at hand 
an abundance of 
clean changes for 
the baby. Di'esses, 
sacks, and em¬ 
broidered odds and 
ends may, from 
the standpoint of 
])racticality, con- 
V e n i e n c e a n d 
health, he aban¬ 
doned except on 
occasions of cere¬ 
mony, or when 
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A scale of this type, employing the lever principle, is 
usually more reliable than a spring-balance scale in 
determining the child’s weight. 


there are old-fash¬ 
ioned prudish rel¬ 
atives around who 

are too modest to view an innocent baby in diapers only. 

When the point is reached where it begins to throw its 
covers off or kick up its little heels, a sweater, reaching nearly 
to its knees, and woolen stockings will keep it \varm. 

Without any intervening ])eriod of inany-lengthed slips 
and dresses, it is the more modern custom to allow the baby to 


graduate from diapers directly into rotupcris as soon as it is 
able to sit up and play a little. 

liittle bonnets will he desirable when baby is t.aken out of 
doors in its carriage, except in the summer time, when nothing 
will he needed if the head is shaded. 'Fhese bonnets should he 
appropriate for the season, but always should be of soft ma¬ 
terial, Avhile the tying ribbons should he of softest silk or cot¬ 
ton. In no garment, for inner or outer wear, should starch 
ever he used. Starched garments irritate directly by their stiff¬ 
ness, and in even worse manner in case perspiration or other 
moisture softens the starch in contact with the baby’s skin. 
Besides, there can he no comfort for baby or child of any age 
in a starched garment. 


The Child’s 
Wardrobe 
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Baby 

ing 


Raby’s Outix(3. —The baby’s room at all times should be 
well ventilated and in winter, if the little one is Avell eovered, 
may be kept cold. Except in cold or stormy weather the 
baby from the first should be put on the porch for its nap. If 
there is no jjoreh the window in its rot)m should he left open. 

From the first baby’s daily outing should he considered of 
the utmost importance—as im])ortant as food, bathing and 
sleep. The child should he taken out as nearly at the same 
hour each day as possible. This should not he neglected un¬ 
less the weather is inclement, in which case the windows of the 
nursery or child’s bedroom shoidd he opened wide. 

The best time to take baby out is between ten-thirty and 
twelve o’clock in the morning, except in hot weather, when 
earlier, before the sun gets too hot. may be better. Rut the 
late morning usually is preferable, for by that time the baby 
has had its morning meal, its bath, and its nap. If ])ossible it 
should he taken out also in the afternoon, late during hot days. 
The mother may not always find this convenient if she has 
her housework to attend to, but if she will make the sacrifice 
it will well repay her, as the child will be a “belter baby” for 
these airings. If there is a clean, dry, bright garden, a court 
or a balcony, this can be utilized for one of the outings; cs])e- 
cially if the baby is young these may occasionally be substi¬ 
tuted for the outings. 

Guowth Axi) Dkvki.opmkxt. —All babies do not develop 
in every way the same, yet most normal bal)ies reach certain 
stages in their develo])ment and begin to do certain things at 
about the same age. Ry this we mean that most normal babies 
begin to creep, stand up, walk, cut teeth, show various emo¬ 
tions, make certain gains in height and in weight at about the 
same age. Should this development not he according to the 
usual in any individual child, however, it should cause no 
alarm, unless the baby is pronouncedly backward in certain 
definite respects. 

JVek/ht. The weight of a child is highly important. At 
birth the average normal baby weighs about seven pounds, a 
little over or a little under, boy babies averaging slightly 
heavier than girls as a rule. A baby weighing twelve or four¬ 
teen pounds may be approximately normal, but it would be 
better for both baby and mother it it weighed half as much. 
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Few normal babies that go to full term weigh less than five 
and one-half pounds. 

During the first week after birth the baby generally^ loses weight, 
from one to three ounces, but during the second week it makes Deveiop- 
up this loss and by the end of tlie second week it is usually 
slightly above birth weight. d'he baby should then gain 
from five to seven ounces a week for the next six or eight 
weeks. If it gains less tlian four ounces a week a .study of his 
feedings and general condition is advised. 

During the third and fourth months a baby should gain 
about five ounces a week, which means that by the time he is 
five months old he will weigh twice as much as he did at birth. 

During the fifth and sixth months there should be a gain 



This device for the young child learning to walk is called a “walker.’' Its 
purpose is to encourage the child to take the standing position and to protect 
it against injury when its early attempts to balance itself on its feet result 

in falls. 
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Measuring 

Proportions 


of a little less than five ounces a week. From then to UK- 
twelfth month the increase should he about a poiind a month. 
Thus at the end of the year it will have trebled its vyeij^ht at 
birth. By watching the baby increase one gets an insight it do 
its general condition. One cannot tell by looking at a baby 
just how it js doing, for some hirge babies are flabby and soft 
and weigh less than a comparatively smaller baby' who has 
solid, substantial flesh and firm, strong bones. 

It is a good plan to weigh a baby' once ti week and to keep 
a record for reference. Many' perfectly' healthv and normal 
babies do not gain consistently' right along without interrup¬ 
tion, for there may' be periods of teething, hot weather, or some 
slight indisposition, when they will nurse less and make no 
gain for longer or shorter ])eriods. 'I'here may' be a gain in 
weight, too. that does not mean normal development, because 
not accompanied bv a gain in strength and mental devel¬ 
opment. See below for weight gain after the first year. 

Height. The average length of new-horn babies is about 
19 inches. A baby' grows about an inch a month in height for 
the first four months, after that about one-balf inch a month 
for the next eight, making about eight to eight and one-half 
inches gain by' the end of the first year. 




NORMAL nF.VELOPMF.NT FIRST 

FIVH YEARS 

Age 

Hciglit 
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Wt ight Cht st Head (xirth 
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At 

Birth 

19 
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13)/> 14 
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month 

20 
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21 
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3 

44 

22 
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44 

23 

im 
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5 

44 
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4 

24 

10 
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7 

4 
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17 

growth varies 
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44 

25 

18 

m different 
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25 
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10 

44 
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years 

35 

32 
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38 

36 
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40 
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Chest measurement is at least as important as, if not more 
important tlian the length or height of the child, so its growth 
and tlevelopment should he noted every few months. At 
hirth, as the preceding table shows, the average chest measure¬ 
ment is somewhat over tliirteen inehes. This figure should 
increase four inehes or a little more during the first year. By 
the third year the chest should he a little larger around than 
the head. 

Head. 'I'lie eireumferenee of the head at birth, as shown, 
averages about 14 inehes. It should grow about four inches 
during the fii’st year, but after Ibat it increases in circum¬ 
ference about one-half inch a year for twelve years. The 
lower jaw is much undeveloped at birth. It consists of two 
l)ones which grow together at the chiti during infancy; it con¬ 
tinues to develoj) throughout childhood and, in many cases, 
undergoes especial growth after ])uberty. 

x\t the to]) of the head near the front and at the back are 
two s])ots which at birth arc not covered by bone, but only by 
a membrane and the scalp. These soft spots are called, re¬ 
spectively, the anterior and the ])osterior fontaneUcs, the 
anterior being the larger. This latter is roughly diamond 
shaped, one-half to one inch across, pjither marked depression 
or Indging of the scalp over this space may signify some ab¬ 
normal condition; de})ression possibly indicating diarrhea or 
malnourishment, bulging j)ossibly indicating congestion of the 
brain or some other abnormal state. Care sbould be taken to 
avoid striking the baby on the head at these points, and to 
))revent pressure, as by the hands or pillow folds, for there is 
no bone to ])rotect these ])arts of the head. The "seams ” or 
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A simple method for measuring the baby’s increasing height. 


Soft Spots 
in Head 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


Bone-Form¬ 
ing Foods 


sutures between the bones forming the skull are not own 
solid at birth. In some cases there is even a separation. 

In normal children the fontanelles and the suUires close 
by bone formation, between one year and one and one-half 
years of age. If they fail to unite by the end of the second 
year the condition probably indicates a deficiency of bone¬ 
forming' elements in the diet, as in rickets. Feeding such ele¬ 
ments and providing sunlight, whether natural or artificial, 
will cause normal union. All of the bones of the new-born 
infant are largely cartilaginous, gradually hardening with the 
increasing deposits of mineral elements. 

Other Points in Devei-oi'ment. —Between the third and 
the fourth months a normal baby, w hen well supported, should 
be able to hold its head up; but it never should be allowed to 
sit with its head wobbling in all directions for longer than a 
moment, if at all. If it is laid on its abdomen for a good part 
of the time its little back and neck will become stronger more 
rapidly. 

The first fuzzy hair on the baby’s head often comes off 
after about the first month, being replaced with a growth of 
real hair, the shade of which may be different from that of 
the down. 

As a rule the baby’s eyes at birth are dark blue, but during 
the first month they change to the color which will be perma¬ 
nent. It has been reported that many negro babies have blue 
eyes at birth, but in these cases it is likely that there is a recent 
mixture of the bloods of the white and the negro races. 

During the first month the eyes do not coordinate 
and focus correctly, hence the baby can distinguish only be¬ 
tween light and darkness—not objects. Toward the end of 
the second month it begins to notice things somewhat intelli¬ 
gently. At the end of the third month it usually is able to 
recognize tho.se with whom it comes into close and intimate 
contact. 

If it be true that at birth a baby is deaf it must be a 
wise provision of Nature, for if its hearing were acute on com¬ 
ing into the new world, the shock to the entire nervous system 
would be great. The .sense of hearing certainly develops 
rapidly and the baby seems to be able to detect noises after a 
remarkably short time, though its ability to locate the source 




PLATE 53. A Hindu bride, with head and upper body completely covered, beginning her journey to the bridegroom’s home. 
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or direction of these sounds does not develop until some time 
later. 

There is little saliva in the mouth of the new-born baby, 
but it increases so rapidly that by the end of the third month 
there is considerable droolinjr. 

At birth a dark-skinned baby is usually a dusky red; a 
light-skinned one a bright pink. This redness vanishes in a 
week or two. 

For a few days after birth a baby often may appear more 
or less jaundiced. The exact cause for this condition is not 
known. Some authorities think it due to the naturally vigor¬ 
ous action of the very large liver, some to indigestion, some to 
inability to handle the excessive fat ])resent in the colostrum 
of the breast, some to premature cutting of the cord, and others 
to too tight binding of the abdomen. Usually it is of no 
conscciuence. 

Over the body at birth most babies have a liberal amount 
of downy hair, called lanugo, which soon <lisaj) 2 ^ears. 

The baby does not i)ersi)ire until toward the middle of the 
second month. 

Babies will grasf) things from birth on, but they do not 
begin to reach for things until about the fifth month. At any 
time from the fifth to the eighth month (usually about the 
seventh month) they begin to sit up alone. At about the 
seventh or eighth month they begin to creep. Children of 
normal development and strength Avill endeavor to stand alone 
during the ninth or tenth month, and usually are able to accom¬ 
plish this feat at about the eleventh or twelfth month. 

Some babies begin to walk at ten months, others at two 
and one-half years or even later. Usually they begin between 
the twelfth and the sixteenth months, though equally normal 
babies may delay this process until between the seventeenth 
and the twentieth months. If there be a delay in walking until 
after two years, usually, there may be a justifiable sus 2 )icion 
that the development of the child has not been normal. Natu¬ 
rally, weight and size have much to do Avitb a baby’s ability to 
walk at an early age, heavy babies often being backward in 
this resj)ect though jiossibly normal otherwise. 

Two interesting features regarding the walk of babies are 
the fact that they are almost invariably pigeon-toed and that 


Jaundice 


Walking 



Walking 

Talking 


Teething 
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when they fall they practically always fall hackwaid into a 
sitting position. The former is due to the j)osition the child 
held in the mother’s uterus; the latter to the fact that the 
muscles on the front of the thigh and the leg are not nearly 
equal in strengtii to those behind, 'riicse heavy muscles thus 
serve as pads and proteet the body froin injury by falls, 
and Raby’s Fikst IVoKDs. —There is a great difference as to 
the age at which children begin to talk or form words. Most 
normally bright children, however, form words as early as one 
year old, many as early as the eleventh month. Rut as a rule 
sentences are not fornudated before the end of the second 
year, often .several months later than this. 'Fhe little cooing 
.sounds which babies make are often misconstrued by loving 
})arents as efforts on the part of the baby to say words, whereas 
these sounds usually denote merely' a state of comfort and 
satisfaction. 

At the age of about six montbs babies form vowel .sounds, 
especially' “ah.” Not long after they' begin to combine these 
vowel sounds with some of the consonants, such as R, I), P, 
N, M, and .1—the easiest for the little lips and tongue to 
shape. “Da-da” and other combinations are “spoken” bv the 
baby' without any' definite meaning, and even “Ma-ma” may' be 
included in this list. Rut between ten and twelve months 
babies usually can form and ap})ly' “Ma-ma” and “Pa-pa” 
jji'operly. 

S.vfii.iN'(! AND I/Ai'OHiNO. —Rabies usually' .smile early'; in 
fact, by' the end of the first month they may be able to show 
plea.sure in this manner. Rut there rarely is baby' laughter 
before the fourth or sixth month, .sometimes not until several 
months later. 

Till-; Tkkth. —In the section on Anatomy', in Volume I, 
it is stated that there are twenty primary', temporary', or 
“milk” teeth. While rarely' a child may be born with one or 
more teeth erupted, the usual time of eruption of the first 
teeth is as follows: 


5 to 8 months 
8 to 10 
10 to 11 
12 to 15 
18 to 20 
24 to 80 


The two lower middh* incisors 

The four upper incisors 

The two lower lateral incisors 

The four upper and lower forward molars 

The four canines—*‘cye/’ and “stomach” teeth 

The four posterior molars 
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At the end of the first year, therefore, the child usually has 
eight teeth; at one and one-half years, at least twelve; at two 
years, sixteen; and at two and one-half years, twenty. If 
there is a deficiency of lime in the baby’s diet dentition will 
be late, the eruption of the teeth beginning eonsiderably later 
than usual. The presence of anemia, rickets, and nutritional 
disorders that prevent the body obtaining adequate amounts 
of vitamins and mineral salts will cau.se late dentition. 

Sitting and Standing. —A baby who has developed nor¬ 
mally is usually able to sit up unsupported at the seventh 
to the ninth month. Rfforts usually are made to stand on his 
feet during the ninth or the tenth month, though much of his 
weight will be supported by his arms. Ills balance will be 
obtained solely by means of his arms as his hands grasp bis crib 
rails, or a chair if he is on the floor. By the end of the first 
year he shoidd be able to stand alone. From then on he will 
begin to make attempts to get about, by sidling around chairs 
and other furniture. By the fifteenth or sixteenth month he 
usually will be able to walk without support, though his bal¬ 
ance necessarily will be uncertain for some time. 



A simple movement with which the child may be Introduced to exercise involves 
grasping the hands as illustrated while the youngster Is brought to a sitting 
position and then permitted to drop gently back to a lying posture. The child’s 
hands should be clasped to insure control and safety. 


Learning 
to Stand 
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Learning to 
Walk 


Mental De¬ 
velopment 


It is not a good plan to force a child to walk. If he has 
the strengtli and normal development he cannot he kept fioin 
walking. When he does so it will be his normal time. /\ 
child’s bones are soft, so if he begins to walk before the ley’ 
bones are sufficiently hardened to support the body weight 
there is danger of his developing bow-legs or knock-knccs. 11' 
a baby is able to walk he will do it himself. If, however, a 
baby is especially backward in learning to walk it may be 
necessary to look into the matter to sec if any abnormality 
prevents him from acquiring the art. Rest assured that if 
your baby is provided with every factor necessary for its 
normal growth and development and if inherently it is a 
normal baby, it will progress as a normal baby should. 

Moxthi.y I’koukkss. —'Phe following details of the ap¬ 
pearance and conduct of infants at various stages of dcvcloj)- 
rnent are considered Iw standard medical works as a safe 
record of the average development of children. No concern 
should be felt should a child fail to exhii)it any of the charac¬ 
teristics here described for a certain period of its life at the 
time indicated. Rut if several months should elapse without 
any sign of the development usual at a certain age, prompt 
action must be taken. General health-building measures must 
be instituted and proper authorities consulted as to the ca\isc 
of the retarded development. The information given below 
is epitomized for convenience. The ages, as already stated, 
are average. 

First Month. Sensitive to light as early as first and second 
days. Pleasure in low artificial light and in bright objects on 
eleventh day. Hears on fourth day. Discriminates sounds 
last two weeks of month. Starts at gentle touches on third 
day. Sensibility to taste about end of first week. Strong¬ 
smelling substances produce mimetic (imitative) movements 
at birth. Discomfort first days from cold, wet, hunger, 
tight clothing. Smiles on twenty-sixth day. Tears on twenty- 
third day. Vowel .sounds in first month. Memory first active 
as to taste and smell, then as to touch, sight, and hearing. 
Incoordinate movements of eyes. Sleeps two hours at a time, 
and twenty hours in twenty-four. 

Second Month. Strabismus (cross-eye) occasionally until 
end of month. Recognizes human voices; turns head toward 
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sounds; pleased with music and with human face. Sleei)s 
three, sometimes five or six hours at a time. Laughs from 
tickling at eighth week. Clasps its four fingers at eighth 
week. First consonants from forty-third to fifty-first day 
(am-ma, ta-hu, go, ara). 

Third Month. Cry of joy at sight of mother and father 
sixty-first day. Eyelids not completely raised when child 
looks uj). Accommodated vision at ninth week. Notes sounds 
of watch at ninth week. Listens with attention. 

Fourth ]\foiith. Eye movements perfect. Objects seized 
are moved toward eyes. Grasps at objects too distant. .Toy 
at seeing self in mirror. C'ontraposition of thumb (opposing 
fingers) in grasping at fourteenth week. Head held up per¬ 
manently. Sits UJ) with back supj)orted at fourteenth week. 
Begins to irnitate. 

Fifth Month. Discriminates strangers. T.ooks inquir¬ 
ingly. Pleasure in crumi)ling newsj)ai)ers, i)ulling hair, ring¬ 
ing a bell. Sleeps ten to twelve hours without food. Desire 
.shown by stretching out arms. Seizes and carries objects to 
mouth. C'onsonants and K used. 

Siu'th Month. Raises self to sitting posture. Laughs, and 
raises and (Iroj)s arms and “crows” with j)leasure. Compares 
image of father and mother in mirror with originals. 

Seventh Month. Astonishment shown by o])en mouth and 
eyes. Recognizes nurse after four weeks absence. Sighs. 
Imitates movements of bead, of pursing lij)s. Averts head as 
a sign of refusal. Places self ui)right on mother’s lap. 

Kighth Month. iVstonisbmeiit at sounds and sights; at 
imitations of cries of animals. 

Ninth Month. Stands on feet with support. More inter¬ 
est shown in things in general. Strikes hands together with 
joy. Shuts eyes and turns head away when something dis¬ 
agreeable must he endured. Fear of dog. Turns over when 
laid face downward. 'Furns head when asked where light is. 
Questions understood before child can speak. Voice more 
modulated. 

Tenth Month. Sits iij) without suj)j)ort in bath and car¬ 
riage. First attemj)ts at walking at fifty-first week. Beckon¬ 
ing imitated. Misses j)arents in absence, also a single nine-pin 
of a set. Cannot repeat a syllable heard. Monologiics and 
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hints at imitation (ma, mama, pa, papa, appapa, baha, tata. 
rrr, rra). 

Eleventh Month. Screaming quieted by “sb!” Sitting 
t)ecomes habit. Stands without support. Stamps feet. Syl¬ 
lables correctly repeated. Whispering begins. Consonants 
B, P, T, D, M, N, R, L, G, K. Vowel A most used; IT and 
O rarely, I very rarely. 

Ttcelfth Month. Pushes chair. Can raise self to feef 
without help. Obeys eommands. Giv'es the hand on re<|uest. 

Thirteenth Month. Creeps. Shakes head in denial. Says 
“mama” and “papa.” Itnderstands spoken words. 

Fourteenth Month. Walks with suj)port. Raises self by 
chair. Imitates coughing and swinging of arms. 

Fifteenth Month. Walks without supj)ort. Laughs, 
smiles, gives a kiss on request. Repeats syllables. Under¬ 
stands ten words. 

SLvteenth Month. Runs alone. Falls rarely. 

Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth Months. Slecj)s ten 
hours at a time. Associates words with objects and move¬ 
ments. Blows horn, strikes with hand or foot. CC^aters flowers, 
puts sticks of wood in stove, washes hands, combs .and brushes 
hair and other imitative movements. 



With the child’s feet braced in the manner here shown, it Is possible to draw 
the youngster up to sitting position and to return to full length, as illustrated, 
a half dozen or more times, even in infancy. 
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Twentieth to Twenty-Fourth Months. Marks with pencil 
on paper. Imitates elders in “reading” papers. Few oral ex¬ 
pressions are recognizable. Executes orders with surprising 
accuracy and with great willingness. Tries to sing and beat 
time and dance. 

Twenty-Fifth to Thirtieth Months. Distinguishes colors 
correctly. Forms sentences of several words. Begins to climb 
and jump and ask questions. 

Thirtieth to Fortieth Months. Goes upstairs without help. 
Sentences coiTectly applied. Clauses formed. Words dis¬ 
tinctly spoken, but intluencc of dialect appears. Questioning 
repeated to weariness. A])j)roximates manner of speech to 
that of family more and more. 

Till', Bahy’s Cky. —The baby’s cry is full of meaning, 
^lother or nurse should study it in order to inter})ret it as 
correctly as possible. It is the young baby’s oidy language 
and it is used to express emotions. 'The first cry at birth is an 
indication that respiration is established and that everything 
is well. laxter on it indicates the definite condition that neces¬ 
sitates the cry. To a reasonable extent crying is good for baby, 
as it helps appreciably to develoj) and expand the lungs and 
to stimulate the circulation of the blood, and. within well 
defined limits, it denotes a condition of health and vitality. 
But if crying continues j)rotractedly .something is wrong which 
must be looked after and remedied. 

A stuldcn sercain usually is caused by abdominal pain, 
such as colic or some stomach distre.ss. 

ParoxysmaJ crying, acute in its nature, abruptly ceasing 
from time to time, also is iKsually due to colic. If the little 
belly is distended and tight and if the baby’s legs are drawn 
up spasmodically, and especially if the bands and feet are cold, 
the cau.se is almost surely colic. 

Crying during hoxecl movements denotes pain at this time 
and should be thoroughly investigated. The condition may be 
due to constipation with large and hard stools; on the other 
hand, it may indicate inflammation in the bowels or some ab¬ 
normal condition of the rectum. 

Low moaning cry usually indicates developing infection 
of some kind, with more or less physical weakness. Sometimes 
the baby is not strong enough to make a lusty sound at this 
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time, in fact may he unable to make any sound; it may just 
twist its face into the position for crying. 

A punt/, jH'evish crij usually is due to irritation caused hy 
dentition. However, it may be a manifestation of some form 
of nervousness which can be more correctly ascribed to toxic 
infection. 

A rcstlcsn, avgry cry is caused, as a rule, by hunger or 
thirst. This kind will not cease until and unless the hunger or 
thir-st is appeased. The real cry of anger is usually accom- 
jjanied by twisting about of the i)ody, kicking of the feet and 
other manifestations of temper. 

Earache produces an una})peasable cry which usually is 
accompanied by tossing the head from side to side aTid other 
symptoms pointing to much pain. As a rule the eyes are 
closed and the face has an anguished expression. The mere 
touching of the head in the region of the affected ear produces 
increased crying. Swallowing has the same effect. 

Pain in the joints produces a cry similar to that of earache 
and is made worse by attempts to move the affected joints. 
Touching the head or the ear may give rise to no erying, and 
the head is not likely to be tossed about. 

Persistent crying may be due to the pricking of a ])in, or 
pressure of an improperly ai)plied or wrinkled binder or 
dia])er, which has become a source of irritation. 

In respiratory conditions the cry often is short and weak, 
due to the fact that the respiratory j)assages are inflamed and 
an insufficient amount of air is secured to produce a full cry. 
In ca.se of pleurisy the crying is stopped short during each 
breath because of tbe pain resulting from friction of tbe in¬ 
flamed surfaces of the pleura. 

In laryngitis and false croup the cry is hoarse and usually 
intermittent. 

Night screaming or night-terrors usually are produced by 
nightmares or bad dreams. The child awakens or semi-awakens 
screaming with full power and usually stops as soon as assured 
by the parent that everything is all right. All the baby or 
child requires is calming and reassurance, perhaps also a little 
drink of cool water. 

Habit crying, or crying until the baby or child gets what 
it wants and then stopping only to cry again when the article 
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is taken away from him, should be taken in hand from the 
l)eginning in order to prevent annoyance later on. This is the 
cry of the “spoiled baby” and should not be tolerated. Babies 
soon learn to cease crying or not to cry when things they want 
are not forthcoming because of a crying s])ell. 

Niirsinu. —It is deplorable that countless mothers will not 
nurse tlieir offspring although fully capable of doing so. To 
say tlie least, these women are lacking in some of the essential 
(pialities of motherhood. Breast-feeding is Nature’s method 
of nourishing the new-born baby. Ordy when fed in this 
manner docs a baby receive the nourishment best suited to it 
and all its early needs. 

In order to insure the best natural food supply, liowever. 
tlie care of the mother’s breasts should be commenced at an 
early ])eriod of pregnancy. In the first place, no ])ressurc 
from tiglit clothing should be allowed, for this will interfere 
with the full development of the breasts. During cool weather 
the breasts should be warmly covered; lightly in warm and 
hot weather. If increasing size shoidd render them uncom- 
foi't.ably heavy they may be siqjported by a brassiere, though 
this should merely support, not bind, for opportunity tor full 
ex|)ansion should be provided. 

'I'be ))ii>ph'x must be kept scrupidoiisly clean and be given 
the attention necessary to permit them to develop suiHciently 



At one year or less, the child may learn to use its hands in feeding from the 

nursing bottle. 
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and in svich shape that the baby can readily grasp them. I hey 
should also he treated to make them firm and hard so as to 
insure against the possibility of painful fissures or cracks dur¬ 
ing lactation; for such conditions may necessitate the jjrema- 
ture Aveaning of the child, or they may cause the formation ol 
idcers or infection of the gland. 

If scales develop on the nipples and have a tendency to 
adhere they shoidd be washed away frequently. Flat nipples 
should be massaged daily and gently pulled out from the 
breast with the fingers during each massage. The nifissage 
shovdd include the areolar area surrounding the nipple; in 
fact, the entire breast may be gently massaged, beginning at 
the outer margin and making the movement inward toward 
the nipple. 

It is not advisable to use a breast-pump to dev'clop either 
the breast or the nipple. Finger massage and gentle traction 
upon the nipple is all the treatment that should be given. 
Breast-pumps used before the last month of pregnancy may 
bring on a miscarriage. A nipple-])rotector may be Avorn dur¬ 
ing the day, being a safeguard against infection. If desired, 
such a i)rotector may be worn also during nursing. Protectors 
of A'arious designs are procurable at most drug-stores. 

In spite of all treatment, if the nipples will not .shape them- 
scIa'cs so the infant can obtain a satisfactory hold upon them 
an artificial nipple may be used for nursing. Se\'ei*al A^arieties 
of these may be obtained from the druggist; but one of the 
best consists of a glass base uj)on Avhich is fitted a detachable 
rubber teat. This nipple should be boiled and cleansed thor¬ 
oughly after each feeding to preA’ent contamination. If the 
breasts are able to provide an adequate amount of milk yet 
the nipples are too small or are sunken, the artificial nipple 
should be u.sed before resorting to artificial feeding for the 
baby, or the milk should he extracted by a breast-pump or 
by milking and the baby fed this milk by bottle. 

Soreness of the nipples can be prevented in many cases by 
having the nursing periods at strictly regular intervals and 
washing the nipples after each nursing with boric-acid solution, 
then drying them and applying a small amount of olive oil, at 
least for the first two or three weeks. If the nipples show a 
tendency to become cracked or sore, or if they have become so 
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during previous nursings, they should be bathed with salt 
water, or equal parts of glycerite of tannin and water. This 
preparation may be applied daily during the later months of 
pregnancy, also. 

Caked livea^st is a painful distention of the breast occurring caked Breast 
during the latter days of pregnancy and the first days of lac¬ 
tation. The medical term for it is stagnation meustitis, another 
lay term being “milk cake.” If the condition is not properly 
treated at once an abscess is likely to develop. Gentle rubbing 
with warm olive oil three or four times a day will help 
])revent the condition and also help relieve it after develop¬ 
ment. A more certain way to prevent the condition, how¬ 
ever, is complete emptying of the breast at eaeh period of 
nursing. 

Between nursing periods, when the secretion of milk is 
greatly in excess of that needed, milking the breast with the 
fingers is advisable. The breast should be supported on the 
hand and fingers, the thumb and forefinger of the supporting 
hand doing the milking by gentle movements from the base of 
the ni{)ple. Tdiis is much more satisfactory than the use of the 
breast-pump. Sometimes when the supply of milk is exces¬ 
sive it is possible for the mother to nurse some baby not her 



One of the best early exercises for the child is that of raising from lying down 
in full length to sitting position, then returning to original position. This 
exercise may be continued for several minutes, with the time gradually extended 
for longer periods, depending upon the child’s desire to exercise. 
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own, one wliicli otherwise would liave u deficient sup])]y of 
breast milk or would have to be artificially led. 

During the first few Avceks of lactation the average healthy 
mother secretes about one pint of milk during each twenty- 
four hours. 'I'liis quantity sometimes is doubled, often con¬ 
siderably reduced. Normally the (piantity increases according 
to the baby’s later needs. At first babies usually are unable 
to nurse and digest all the milk the mother secretes, but later 
the quantity becomes adju.sted to their needs. 

In nursing, mothers make two mistakes so frctpiently that 
it is important to mention them here. These are overfeeding 
and iiTegularity in feeding times. Both these errors are easily 
correctable, and yet are of the greatest moment for the future 
health and eomfort of the child and convenience of the mother. 

As a rule, the tendeney is to overfeed a baby. Nothing 
will produce illne.ss in an infant more quickly than this ])er- 
nicious practice. Irregular feeding is another ])ernieious ])rae- 
tiee and usually a.ssoeiatcd with overfeeding. Irregularity 
itself will produce digestive disturbances and general func¬ 
tional derangement. Many mothers eannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion to nurse their offspring at every sign of discomfort or 
restlessness. As a eonsecpienec the child is nursed at any and 
all times of the day and night. Instead of (piieting the child it 
has the opposite effect, eventually if not immediately; it keeps 
the baby in a con.stant state of discomfort, the stomach being 
too full all the time and never having a ehanee to rest. The 
result is that the infant is likely toi cry more than ever. 

Regularity of feeding is inqmrtant. Eaeh feeding should 
be thoroughly digested before another is given. In addition, 
it is good to establish the habit of having the hunger satisfied 
at the same hours each day. 'I'his will develop in the child the 
habit of arousing hunger at about the same time each day. 
Sickness results much more frequently from overfeeding than 
from underfeeding. Hence, instead of feeling that baby is 
not getting enough nourishment it is much bettei- that a mother 
fear he is getting too much, with the possibility of conti’acting 
some ailment in con.sequence. 

While in all books published on infant feeding thei’e are 
tables and formulas of the number and the quantity of feed¬ 
ings for children of various ages, it is impossible to make these 
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fit every child’s 
need s. E a c h 
mother really 
must find what 
is best for her 
own child. Often 
a fewer nnmhcr 
of feedings daily, 
or a lesser quan¬ 
tity than that 
u s 11 a 11 y ]) r e- 
serihed for a 
child of a given 
age or weight, 
will he f o u n d 
more snitahlc. 

Seldom, however, 
is wore needed 
than is recom¬ 
mended. 

W h a t e e r 
schedule is laid 
out for an infant, 
provided it fills 
his needs, should 
he .strictly ad¬ 
hered to, in order that regularity may not he interfered with, 
llegular nursing is not only good for the child, but it has a 
great effect upon the secretion of milk in normal and proper 
quantities. Moreover, with regularity of feeding established 
the child is trained not to cry for the breast, for it will soon 
learn that crying is of no avail and that it will be fed at the 
proper time. 

The practice of night-feeding is a had one. In most cases 
it can he dispensed with, though for the first few weeks and in 
certain cases later it may he necessary to compromise. The 
ten o’clock night nursing usually should he the last one until 
six o’clock in the morning. This will give the digestive appa¬ 
ratus of the infant a chance to rest, and will favor its better 
functioning. It will also give the mother an opportunity to 
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get more sleep, which she probably needs. This will aid in 
maintaining and improving her health and vitality, and will 
favor a better quality of milk during the day, which in turn 
will insure better nourishment and development of the child. 

A new-born baby’s stomach is merely a slight dilation of 
the food-tube, not a distinct pouch as it is in later life. At first 
its capacity is only two or three tahlespoonfuls. This small 
quantity is quickly digested, so it is well during the first two 
weeks of nursing to feed the baby every two or two and a half 
hours, making in the neighborhood of eight or ten feedings 
in the 24 hours. 

for*Nursin After two weeks when the mother is up and about it is 

better to establish a definite schedule. Some babies are put on 
a thi'ee-hour schedule and some on a four-hour. 'I'he three- 
hour schedule may be for a week or two as a more gradual 
change from the first frequent nursing periods. The four-hour 
nursing schedule is now generally acce])ted for the more ])er- 
manent schedule. It is satisfactory in the majority of cases. 
Some doctors claim that it is better for the baby; certainly 
many healthy and hearty babies are reared on it now-a-days. 
To carry on lactation successfully a woman must be contented 
and happy. The four-hour schedule insures her a longer rest 
between nursings and enables her to carry on her routine of life 
without feeling that the nursing of the infant is a handicap. 
It also gives her more opportunity for recreation than when 
the three-hour schedule is used. liater the “freedom bottle” 
may be introduced, that is a bottle of modified milk to he given 
the baby for one feeding. This allows the mother to get away 
occasionally for the evening or the afternoon. To accustom 
the baby early to take part of its food from a bottle means less 
strain later at weaning. 


NURSING TIME-TABLES 


Threc-liour 

Four-hour 

Schedule 

Scliedule 

7:00 A. M. 

0:00 A. M. 

10:00 A. M. 

10:00 A. M. 

1 :00 p. M. 

2:00 p. M. 

4:00 p. M. 

6:00 p. M. 

7:00 p. M. 

10:00 P.M. 

10:00 p. M. 
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The baby who is hungry, who has a keen appetite and who 
is able to digest and assimilate its entire meal, is the baby who 
will thrive the best. It should he hungry for and especially 
enjoy its last meal of the day, for then it will be satisfied for 
the night and will sleep well. It is also true that if a child be 
allowed longer hours f)f sleep during the day without being 
waked for feeding he will he more likely to sleep through the 
night. The ten o’clock feeding should be omitted as soon as 
the baby will sleep through the night without it. 

Young babies do practically nothing hut eat and sleep. 
That is one reason why they grow so rapidly. Plenty of sleep 
is necessary, yet it is a good plan in an occasional case to keep 
baby awake during the early ])art of the evening so that when 
the evening meal is completed it will be ready to go soundly 
to sleep for the entire night. 

If baby is restless and seems to be hungry during the first 
three days it may be well to give it by bottle teaspoonful doses 
of warm water, either boiled and cooled or distilled, but noth¬ 
ing else. IMany mothers give different decoctions or “teas,” 
but all of these are more or less harmful to the little one. 
The warm or barely cool water will be suflicient to satisfy 
the infant. 

Occasionally a mother will have trouble in teaching her 
baby to take the nipple. It requires considerable patience on 
her part, but it can be accomplished in the end provided the 
nipple is of suitable size for the baby to grasp and provided 
the breast yields milk without too great effort. The baby 
always should be held up to the nipple in a semi-upright posi¬ 
tion, whether the mother is sitting up or lying down. The 
baby also should always he comfortably supported when given 
the breast, as it will be able to nurse better and be more con¬ 
tented, and will not, because of fatigue or discomfort, discon¬ 
tinue nursing when only partiallv through. 

It is a better practiee to alternate the two breasts at suc- 
eeeding feedings, than to give half of each feeding from each 
breast or to nurse twice at adjoining feedings from the same 
breast. This is because the supply of milk should be well 
drained in order to maintain the activity of the glands, and 
because the proportion of fat in the milk is greater towai-d the 
end of the breast supi)ly than at the beginning of the feeding. 


Beginning 
of Nursing 
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If the baby is given only part of tlie milk in each breast the 
properly balanced proportion of nutritive elements will not 
be secured. If the breasts are not nursed comparatively dry 
at each feeding their ability to secrete reduces and there is 
likely to be a premature com])lete drying up of the breasts. 

The duration of each feeding varies with the strength and 
activity of the child, the amount of milk secreted and the ease 
with Avhich the milk flows from the nipple. Under ordinary 
circumstances from ten to twenty minutes is long enough for 
any infant to nur.se. If a baby does not seem to be satisfied 
after twenty minutes of nursing (and the time normally 
.should never he longer than this), and if he cries or frets after 
being taken from the breast it is usually because the supply of 
milk is deficient in quantity or ([uality. Attention to the 
health of the mother becomes necessary then. If this fails to 
improve the quantity and quality of the milk it may become 
necessary to place the hahy partially or wholly upon the 
bottle. In many ca.ses, however, a combination of Ineast- 
nursing and bottle-feeding will be satisfactory when entire 
breast-nursing is impossible. 

It always has been a question as to whether it is better to 
awaken a baby for its feeding when the time for feeding comes 
or to let it sleep on until it awakes of itself. If punctual ad¬ 
herence to the regular schedule of feeding hours and bathing 
periods is to be continued it will be belter to awaken the baby, 
for the little one can be trained to awaken at the proper time 
and to sleep in the intervening periods. As a rule it will be 
necessary to awaken the infant only a few times before it 
ac(|uires the habit of waking at the pro])er time. 

The mother should do everything possible to maintain the 
highest degree of health and vitality, for upon the.se depend 
to a great extent the quality and the (piantity of her milk. She 
.should get as much outdoor air as possible and .select a thor¬ 
oughly nutritious and whole.some diet. A diet containing con¬ 
siderable proportion of raw foods is best, with fair amounts of 
milk and nuts, these foods being best for encouraging the 
secretion of milk. 

Recreation and rest also are of great importance. Free¬ 
dom from worry is an important factor, for anything which 
affects the nervous system is likely to affect the milk supply 
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unfavorably. The quantity of milk secreted can be influenced 
to a cei’tain extent by the amount of fluids taken by the mother, 
increasinfjf or decreasing as desired. The amount of fat in the 
milk is influenced by the mother’s diet. The protein or albumin 
of the milk can be regulated partially by her diet and partially 
by her exercise, especially out-of-door exercise. 

It will l)e well for tlie nursing mother to read carefully the 
subject of diet, in Volume II. Sufficient to say here that she 
shoidd avoid certain articles of food or food adjuncts, includ¬ 
ing and 2 )crhaj)S esfjecially those which liave a jjarticularly 
strong taste or odoi-, such as condiments, also alcoholic drinks, 
and so-called tonics containing alcohol, as well as all drugs, 
’i'hrough her milk these substances may have very detrimental 
effects upon the nursing child. 

Rarely will certain normally wholesome foods change the 
character of her milk and cause colic in her baby. However, 
these vary with different women, so each mother herself will 
need to determine which they are. The majority of hahies 
are not similarlj' affected indirectly hy these foods. Vet occa¬ 
sionally some article of food eaten by the mother will alter the 
taste of the milk to such an extent that the child Avill nurse 
less than it should. Onions, cabbage, cauliflower and turnips 
are among these foods. However, the majority of women may 
allow themselves any food that ordinarily is considered whole¬ 
some, without fear of affecting the baby harmfully. 

Nervousness, anger, grief and excitement on the part of 
the mother imj)air the quality and (piantity of milk. A baby 


Diet and 
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As a rule, the baby can best use its nursing bottle by lying on the side, as 

here shown. 
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Wet Nursing 


Holding the 

Nursing 
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should not he nursed when the mother is emotionally or nerv¬ 
ously upset, nor when she is physically exhausted. 

Wct-mirscs. If a mother’s milk is unsatisfactory or if it 
fails, a wet-nurse is preferable to artificial feeding provided an 
ideal wet-nurse can be procured. It is not easy to procure 
such a nurse, as there are several imj)ortant retpiirements which 
many possible wet-nurses cannot meet at the time. In the first 
place, the wet-nurse shoidd be at a period of lactation that 
corresponds as closely as possible with that of the mother, so 
the quality of the milk will be correct for the age of the infant. 

She must be in normal health, with no taint of certain 
diseases in her blootl, a thing which must be satisfactorily 
established by proper tests before she can be considered at all. 
There should be no constitutional disease; she should be of a 
calm, quiet and equable temperament, not excitable; she must 
be scrupulously clean; and not over tliirty-five years old. A 
woman capable of nursing a baby, having a sufficient quantity 
for her own and another or having lost her own. and willing 
to nurse a baby not her own. who has all the above recpiire- 
ments at the time her services are required, is not easy to find; 
but if found the baby will prosper better on her milk than on 
practically any possible artificial feeding. 

Holding the Nursing B(d^g. The baby should lie upon its 
right side when nursing from the left breast, the mother’s left 
arm supporting its head. The opposite position is taken when 
the right breast is being nursed. Sometimes the weight of its 
large liver causes the baby to vomit when it lies on the left 
side, in which case it should lie on the right side, with its legs 
under the mother’s right arm. 

For the first nursings the mother may either lie upon her 
side or be propped up with a pilloAv. When she sits up, later, 
leaning slightly forward will point the nipple somewhat down¬ 
ward, making nursing easier for the baby; but it is better that 
she support part of the breast with her fingers so the baby’s 
nose will not be pressed upon, to interfere with breathing. 

If the haby nurses too greedily the breast should be taken 
from it occasionally. This also allows it to get its breath. 
Pressure upon the base of the nipple with finger and thumb 
will prevent too rapid flow of the milk. In case of insuffi¬ 
ciently rapid flow, or of a delicate child that cannot nurse with 
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suflficient vigor, one hand may lightly massage the breast dur¬ 
ing nursing to bring milk into the nipple in greater amounts. 

Wkaning. —Weaning will depend upon the mother, the 
(quantity and tpiality of milk and the progress previously made 
by the haby. As a rule a baby should be nursed for the first 
ten to twelve months if possible, after which it can be safely 
weaned. Some mothers have no difficulty in nursing their 
babies for a much longer period, even as long as two years. 
'Fhis is not advisable, though rather than wean a baby at the 
2 )roper age in hot weather it often is advisable to continue 
breast-nursing until the end of summer, unless the baby is 
])erfectly healthy and has had no trouble with its digestive 
organs. 

It is common for mother’s milk to begin to fail in quantity 
or quality, or both, about nine months after the beginning of 
lactation. Since the baby’s needs are increased at this time, 
under such circumstances it is neces.sary to wean it, or supple¬ 
ment the breast feedings. Nursing becomes a serious drain 
upf)n the mother when her milk begins to fail ap])reciably. 
Even thougli the breast milk be fully nourishing, most babies 
will be ready to wean at the age of ten to twelve months. 

'Fhe practice urged by many physicians of weaning at some 
definite time between eight and twelve months should not be 
an unalterable rule. If a baby is developing great restlessness, 
sleeplessness, irritability and peevishness, irregidar bowel ac¬ 
tion, lack of energy, loss of color, or loss of weight, or if its 
dentition is ap})reciably delayed, a change of feeding is indi- 
c-ated, so it shoidd be weaned. If the mother becomes j)regnant 
again, or bas inflamed or abscessed breasts, or suffers from 
severe illness or nervous condition, weaning is to be recom¬ 
mended. 

Whenever possible it is advisable to make weaning grad¬ 
ual, taking perhaps three months. This makes the process 
easier upon both the mother and the baby. Usually the doctor 
and the nurse who attend the mother advise the giving of 
water from a bottle from the day of birth. Thus it grows 
accustomed to the bottle before actually weaned. The best 
weaning method consists in a slow shift from nursing to the 
bottle. One bottle is substituted for one feeding. Then two 
bottles and two breast feedings are given, etc., till the bahy 
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GRADES OF MILK 

finally is fed en¬ 
tirely from the 
bottle. Raw or 
unpasteurized milk 
should he used if 
a safe quality is 
available. It may 
he ^iven undi¬ 
luted if the child 
is from ten to 
twelve months old. 

The amount of 
food should cor¬ 
respond to that 
f>iven to the usual 
bottle-fed infant 
of the same a^e 
(Sec Feediiif^ 
Table). If wean¬ 
ing is done before 
this time the food 
prepared for it should be the same as for a bottle-fed baby of 
the same age. If ])asteurized milk is used it is es|)ceially im¬ 
portant that the juice of one-half to one orange he given dur¬ 
ing the day. The baby should have had suffieietd orange juice 
to have become accustomed to it before this time, so that the 
juice need not be diluted. 

If it is difficult to get the child to take the artificial nipj)le 
and to nurse from the bottle, let it become really hungry and 
it will not refuse. It is best to shorten the time of breast nurs¬ 
ings when beginning the bottle-feeding. The bottle milk 
should be warmed to the temperature of breast milk. 

If full-strength cow’s milk is used it is especially necessary 
to guard against overfeeding, also to give water at fairly 
frequent intervals throughout the day. 

There should be a more or less complete set of teeth before 
the child ceases to take milk from the bottle and depends 
wholly on solid food and milk drunk in adult fashion. 

Bottle-Fp^kdixg. —Cow’s milk and human milk contain 
the same nutritive elements and the same chemical properties, 



The wide-mouthed bottle shown with large nipple at 
the left, is considered preferable because it may be 
more readily cleansed than the small-neck type of 
bottle. The bottle at the right is of the sort used 
for boiling and pasteurizing milk. With it appears 
a small-sized nipple not practical because of the 
difficulty of attaining cleanliness in its use. 






PLATE 54. An African bridegroom proffering goats in payment for 
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but in different proportions. Therefore cow’s milk unmodified 
is not ideal for the young infant, though when properly modi¬ 
fied it gives satisfactory results. When possible every baby 
should be nursed at the breast for at least the first three months 
of its life in oi’der that it may get the proper foundation for 
future growth, development and health. This is especially so 
in the case of a weak or a puny baby, for which, particularly, a 
wet-nurse is to be strongly recommended in case the mother 
dies or is ill or has a deficient milk supply. A strong and 
healthy babe will thrive on modified cow’s milk from the .start 
if it is not overfed and if it is pro])erly taken care of. AVith 
])roper care in the modification, cow’s milk may be made to 
agree with practically any baby, strong or puny. 

Overfeeding and irregularity are even more harmful for 
the bottle-fed baby than for the brea.st-fed one, for at best the 
former gets an unnatural nourishment and cannot stand these 
abuses so well. AVliat has been said regarding these practices 
in breast-nursed infants ai)plies even more forcibly in case of 
bottle-fed babies. 

While a great many artificial baby foods are on the mar¬ 
ket, most of them being combinations of malted grains and 
sugar witli cow’s milk, it is the consensus of opinion among 
jjcdiatrists (baby specialists), physicians and authorities in 
general that, in most causes if not in all, modified cow’s milk 
(or unmodified in some cases) gives very much better results. 
Some of these artificial focxls have seemed to prove satisfactory 
in certain selected cases. But most babies fed on them become 
fat. Fatness is absolutely no indication of health, nor of 
normal nourishment. In fact, a baby with rolls of fat on its 
body cannot be normally healthy. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that there is an occasional ca.se, ])erhaps chiefly of diges¬ 
tive weakness, where these artificial foods have proved more 
suitable than cow’s milk, regardless of how the latter may be 
modified. The particular food which will be best for baby will 
have to l)e determined by experiment, but in the experimenting 
start with cow’s milk and change to some one of the artificial 
foods only if .and when found necessary. 

The following table shows approximately the proportion of 
ingredients in human milk and in cow’s milk per thousand 
parts: 


Artificial 
Foods for 
Infants 
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ANALYSIS OF HUMAN AND COW’S MILK 

Fat Proteins Sugar Mineral Salts 

Human Milk .... 38 parts 17 parts 00 parts 2 parts 

Cow’s Milk. 31 “ 36 “ IS “ 7 “ 

From this comparison it is seen that cow’s milk contains a 
higher percentage of solids than does human milk, especially 
a higher percentage of proteins. For this reason it must he 
thinned with water to make it more easily assimilahle for the 
young hahy’s delicate digestive apparatus. Mother’s milk 
contains more sugar than cow’s milk, hence the latter must he 
sweetened a little to make it more nearly eipiivalent to mother’s 
milk. Milk sugar, malt sugar or corn sugar is used for this 
jmrpose. Cane sugar is likely to ferment and cause digestive 
and general trouble. 

As a rule the digestive system of a hahy will digest fat 
readily. To hring up the fat content of cow's milk, which the 
table shows to be somewhat lower than in human milk, one 
may use a larger projjoi’tion of cream than found in the whole 
milk. Babies usually can digest diluted cream (toj) milk) 
from the first day or two. Hence if a hahy is feeble and can¬ 
not be breast-nursed it may he well to feed it in the beginning 
with a fairly large percentage of cream, well diluted and with 
the addition of milk sugar and a little lime-water, the latter 
frequently having the effect of making cow’s milk more di¬ 
gestible. 

As the hahy grows older and its digestive powers become 
stronger the proportion of milk in the feedings can he in¬ 
creased, while the relative proportion of the cream will he 
reduced. Many babies cannot assimilate an increase in cream, 
for the cream of cow’s milk is in larger globules and therefore 
often more difficult to digest than the fat of human milk. 

Cream, or milk rich in cream, may be obtained by dipping 
a special cream dipper into the top of a regular milk bottle. 
Another way is to skim the cream from the top of milk allowed 
to stand in a flat basin or a crock. For practical purposes, 
however, it is as well to pour out of the milk bottle in which the 
cream has ri.sen to the top. The first portion poured off will 
be rich in cream, while the percentage of fat becomes progres¬ 
sively less as more is poured out. A satisfactory plan, there- 
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fore, is to pour a little from the top of the bottle at first and 
later gradually increase the amounts as the child gains ability 
to digest larger quantities of milk. It will he found that some 
children need less cream, in which cases it will be necessary to 
have the milk diluted with water. 

The way to prepare the food is as follows: After boiling 
and cooling the water add the milk sugar and the lime-water, 
and finally the milk, bottling it in the nursing bottles (which 
must he thoroughly clean) and corking each with tight wads 
of sterile cotton or gauze. There should be one bottle for each 
feeding for the twenty-four hours. They are to be kept on ice 
until ready for use. .lust before feeding the milk of one bottle 
is to be heated to 98 to 100 degrees Eahr. Either the milk may 
be poured out and warmed while being carefidly stirred over 
a low fire, or (better) the bottle may be placed upright in a 
vessel of warm water and warmed to the required tempera- 
tui’e. 'I'est the milk by jjouring a few drops on the inner sur¬ 
face of the elbow. Rottles and nipples must be boiled each 



The flattened bottles shown here with rubber corks in sterilizing boiler are 
kept cold until needed for baby’s use. At nursing time they are emptied into 
the round bottle fltted with large nipple. 


Temperature 
of Milk 
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day in water containing baking soda, and carefully rinsed. 

The appended table is a satisfjictory guide in most cases. 
Top milk means that which is poured from the to]) of the 
bottle and which is rich in cream. 


TABLE FOR MODIFICATION FOR BOTTLE- 
FEEDING, AVERAGE INFANT 


Age 

Top 

Milk 

Lime-Water 

Boiled 

Amount Eacl 


Milk 

Sugar 

(if Needed) 

Water 

Feeding 


Ounces 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Up to 1 ino. 

5 

1 

1 

15 

l/j to 2 

1 to 2 nios. 

7 

1 

1 

15 

2 to 3 

2 to nios. 

10 

1 

1 

15 

3 to 4 

3 to t nios. 

15 

1 

1 

15 

4 to 5 

4 to 6 nios. 

20 

1 

1 

15 

5 to 6/2 


Whole 



Barley 



Milk 



Water 


7 to 8 mos. 

2.5 

1 

1 

10 

7 to 8 

8 to 10 mos. 28 

1 

1 

10 

7 to 8 

10 mos. & up 32 

1 

1 

8 

8 to 10 


'I’he schedule suggested earlier for the numl)cr of feedings 
daily for nursing babies may be followed for bottle-fed babies 
also, always taking care not to overfeed. The increase in the 
amount as well as the increase in the strength of food should 
be made gradually. Instead of jumping from one (luantity to 
the next larger one, do not give the entire larger amount at 
once; give the increase an ounce at a time ami increase once 
or twice a week, depending upon the child’s condition and 
digestion. If a baby is inclined to regurgitate some of its 
feeding within a minute or two after taking it. the cause usu¬ 
ally is too large a feeding. In this case the milk vomited will 
not be sour and the child will not show signs of indigestion. 
The remedy is to give from one-half to one ounce less food at 
each of the next few feedings. 

While to the uninformed it may seem to be a trivial matter, 
an infant or a young child should never be given milk from 
a spoon. When taken from a bottle the necessary sucking 
process forces the saliva into the mouth where it mixes with the 
milk and there brings about important digestive changes. For 
this reason the nipple should not have such large holes that the 
milk flows out without the child’s effort. 
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Another matter of great importance regarding a child’s 
feeding is that one should never fear to fast a baby or a young 
child for a day or two at certain times when the fast seems 
indicated. The fast is of great value in correcting minor ail¬ 
ments, and even the serious ailments of infancy and childhood. 
A fast of one or two days will have greater corrective effect 
in the case of infants and young children than a fast several 
limes this length in the case of adults. Often a little diluted 
orange juice may he given instead of a complete fast, though 
the complete fast, except that water .should he given freely, 
may he given safely ft)r a day or two in anj'^ case exce])t ex¬ 
treme malnutrition and emaciation. Most cases of malnutri¬ 
tion and of inability to digest food ])roperly are the result of 
overfeeding, lleducing the quantity at each feeding some¬ 
times hcl])s. It is stated that nine-tenths of the infantile 
deaths are due to injudicious feeding or overfeeding. Most 
of the disturhances of infants and young ehildren will he cured 
at once hy a fast of a day or two. Tjonger fasts may he given 
with benefit in the more severe and serious ailments if diluted 
orange juice is given, together with plenty of water. 

Thei’cfore, in all eases of infantile illness the correct thing 
to do is to cleanse the stomach hy the fast and also to encourage 
vomiting hy tickling the throat after the child has taken enough 
water to fill its little stomach. These two measures, combined 
with bowel cleansing with the small bulb syringe, will set the 
child right again within a short time and prevent the develop¬ 
ment of some more serious complaint. If at any time you ai’c 
in doubt as to the advisability of giving the baby a feeding, on 
account of some little disorder, it will he safe to resoi’t to feed¬ 
ing with boiled water. pro])erly aerated and containing a little 
strained orange juice or a little honey. 

The nipples u.sed for artificial feeditig should always have 
small ])erforations so that the milk c.annot he taken too rapidly, 
'riie baby should require from ten to twenty minutes to fiiush 
each feeding. 'Fhe best way to test the ra])idity of the flow 
from the nipple is to turn the bottle u])side down; the milk 
shoidd come from the nip])le in drops; it never should run in a 
stream. Unperforated nipples can he bought and perforated 
at home, though the “anti-colic nipples” have sufliciently small 
holes. If the nipples are perforated at home they shoidd first 
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be stretched over a cork or the eraser end of a lead-pencil and 
punctured from once to three times in the tip end with a fine 
needle which has been heated red hot. After nipples have 
been used (and after purchasing and before using them) they 
should he turned inside out and thoroughly scoured, then steril¬ 
ized by boiling. While not in use they shoxdd be ke])t in a 
solution of boric acid. Kach time before using they should be 
rinsed in boiling water. 

Ql^u.ity of Mii.k. —This is of the utmost importancei 
The milk should not only be perfectly fresh, but jxrejxared for 
the baby under the most sanitary conditions. The hands of the 
perscjii preparing it, as well as every utensil used in its prepara¬ 
tion, shoidd be scrupulously clean. Although in cities the milk 
is subjected to careful inspection and tests before it is de¬ 
livered to the consumer, it is best, when possible, to secure 



sterilizer -when covered -with the lid shown In the back- 
mVit *1® ® of thoroughly cleansing the bottles or of heating the 

**‘!*“*.®^ pasteurization. In the center Is found the round 
bottle used with nipple for the child’s feeding. The sterilization of corks Is 

important also. 
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certified milk for baby’s use. All milk should be kept con¬ 
stantly on ice, and it should not be more than one day old for 
any of the feedings. That is, one day’s milk should not be 
used the next day, even though it may liave been kept on ice. 
This is particularly important during the summer months. 

Homk Pastfa^ri^uxo. —Many people are under the im¬ 
pression that })asteurized milk is .sterilized milk. It is by no 
means sterilized. In the process of sterilizing, the milk is boiled 
(at or above 212 degrees) for an hour or more. Though this 
])rocess destroys germs, it also destroys or greatly reduces the 
vitamins and makes the casein much less digestible than in un¬ 
boiled milk. In the process of pasteurizing the milk is heated 
to a temperature of only about 1.54 degrees, for thirty minutes, 
liy this process many germs are destroyed but the nutrient ele¬ 
ments are unaffected and the vitamins not materially reduced 
except the anti-scorbutic vitamin. For this reason orange 
juice is especially important when pasteurized milk is used. 
Pasteurized milk will keep much longer than unpasteurized 
milk. 

Milk is an exeellent culture medium for germs; hence if 
the purity of the milk is at all in doubt pasteurizing is highly 
desii’able. In large cities all milk, except certified, is pasteur¬ 
ized before delivery. It is difficult, in fact almost im})ossible, 
otherwise to obtain absolutely pure and fresh milk in the 
cities, for the milk must be transported many miles, and the 
time refjuired for transportation favors the imdtiplication of 
germs that may have been j)resent at the start. 

Certified milk is raw milk that can be obtained in cities, but 
at much higher prices than imcertified, l)ecause of the extra 
care re(juired to produce it and the restrictions placed by law 
upon the use of the term “certified.” 

If neither certified nor pasteurized milk can be obtained 
and if there is reason why the supply should be pasteurized it 
can easily be processed in the home. The baby’s modified milk 
should be put in clean bottles each holding the quantity to be 
used at one feeding. These bottles should then be placed up¬ 
right on a false bottom in a pot or a pail of w'ater, for the 
pasteurization. The false bottom is to keep the bottoms of the 
bottles off the bottom of the pot so the heat will come to them 
only through the water, not directly. This false bottom may 
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Pasteurized 

and 

Evaporated 

Milk 


b e in a d e 1) y 
punching lioles 
in a tin j)ie- 
pan or a shal¬ 
low Jian, to be 
placed u])si(Ic 
down in the 
bottom of the* 
pot. The Avater 
in the pot 
should come u]) 
to the level of 
the milk in the 
bottles and a 
thermomete r 
s h o u 1 d b c 
])laced upright 
i 11 the p o t 
a m o n g the 
bottles. 

The water 
s h o u 1 d b e 

heated to 154 degrees and maintained at that temperature for 
thirty minutes, or to 167 degrees for twenty minutes. The 
heat is best maintained by putting the vessel and bottles in a 
fireless cooker or by wrapping a heavy blanket about them, 
though if one is careful to maintain the specified temperature 
the vessel may remain over the fire. 

After the specified period the vessel and the bottles are 
removed, the bottles taken out and rapidly cooled by placing 
them in cold water, then placed in the ice-box until needed. 
The lower temperature specified above for pasteurizing is to 
be preferred, as the vitamins undergo less change at this tem¬ 
perature. Pro])erly pasteurized milk will keep on ice for two 
or three days or longer, though in summer it should not be 
more than one day old when used for a baby. For older chil¬ 
dren it may be two days old in winter. 

Evaporated Milk. —Among the poorer classes of people, 
especially in large cities, condensed and evaporated milks are 
much used as infant food. They are fairly satisfactory in some 



Simple form of home pasteurizer Improvised by cutting a 
wire screen to fit the bottom of a boiler of sufiadent 
height to permit closing its lid over upright milk bottles. 
In operation the wire screen rests on the bottom of the 
boiler, the bottles of milk standing upright in water 
with the lid over boiler and its contents. 
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cases, but are not to be advised if fresh milk can be obtained. 
They may be used temporarily, as when traveling or when 
there is interference with the regular supply of milk. The use 
of evaporated milk gives fairly good results when orange juice 
also is given regularly. Small-sized cans are preferable to the 
large size because little or none need be stored from one feed¬ 
ing to the next, thus reducing the risk of souring or becoming 
germ-laden. 

Sweetened condensed milk is even less desirable than evap¬ 
orated or dried milks, as it eojitains a considerable amount of 
cane sugar, often close to 50 per cent. Not only is the cane 
sugar not the best type of sugar for the baby, but the propor¬ 
tions of it are far too high for any type of sugar. 

When using evaporated milk it is necessary to use milk 
sugar or corn sugar or malt sugar, as in modifying plain milk, 
using about one ounce to each twenty ounces of food. 

While some babies become constipated on breast milk, 
many more are constipated by artificial feeding. Strained 
orange or prune juice u.sed in proper dilution according to the 
child’s age usually will correct this condition. Sometimes it 
may be advisable to reduce the sugar content of the milk; in 
other eases the cream content may need to be either decreased 
or increased, different babies being affected differently by the 
cream. 

'J’hk Fkkdino of Oi.dek Cmi.nBKN.—Childhood and youth 
are periods of growth, hence the principles governing the feed¬ 
ing of children and youths differ somewhat from those govern¬ 
ing adult feeding; but many factors of diet are the same for 
both. Regardless of the age, feeding must be done with dis¬ 
crimination. Errors of diet are detrimental at any time in 
life, but especially in early, immature life. 

Older children habitually overeat if left to themselves or if 
not controlled. They must be guarded against this, as it leads 
to digestive di.sturbanccs and other abnormal conditions which 
interfere with proper development. A growing child is likely 
to be hungry often, yet eating between meals will upset the 
digestion and prevent the ])roper eating of appropriate meals 
at meal-time, especially when the eating between meals is of 
sweets. The.se are particularly desired at this time of life but 
bread and jam, bread, butter and sugar, bread and preserves. 
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cake, crullers, or 
candy may cause 
trouble in many 
children if eaten 
at any time, and 
will do so even¬ 
tually in all chil¬ 
dren if frequently 
indulged in, par- 
ticuarly between 
meals. 

All children 
shoidd he restric¬ 
ted to a compara¬ 
tively limited va¬ 
riety of j)lain, 
wholesome foods, 
for too great a va¬ 
riety and rich or 
fancy dishes will 
greatly impede 
their development 
and impair their 
health. Variety 
from meal to meal 
and from day to 
day, however, is 
beneficial, if all 
foods are whole¬ 
some. Candies and 
other white-sugar 
products should be 
taken rarely and only in small amounts if at all. and all rich 
desserts should he denied children. Also the meal-times 
should he regular. Nothing more than fruit or, at times, milk 
should ever be allowed between meals. 

Throughout ehildhood milk should be used freely as a food. 
It is of the utmost importance until the child has acquired a 
full set of teeth, and should be continued in considerable 
amounts until the second set of teeth are in. Until at least the 



PHOTOGRAPH I’NDF.RWOOD «t HNOF.RWOOD 

The four German children shown are of the same age. 
The two smaller children were undernourished in 
infancy and early childhood; the two taller children 
show the result of normal nutrition and care from 
birth, as well as hereditary traits of stature. 
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age of two the milk should be given from a bottle. It will 
digest better when taken this way than when gulped down as 
all young children will take it from a glass or a cup. 

In addition to milk, fruits, vegetables, whole-grain prod- 
ucts and eggs are the best foods for childhood. However, as Grains m 
the child does not need the egg-white it should he given only 
the yolks, for the most jnirt at least. Cereals shouhl he .served 
with cream or milk; nevei' with sugar. If sweetening is craved 
—and some sweet food is necessary for growing children— 
honey, figs, dates or raisins may he used. Occasionally brown 
sugar, maple sugar, or a good molasses may be allowed, all 
being far better than white cane sugar. Honey and all sweet 
fruits will supply the childhood demand and need for sweets. 

The other three sweets jiist mentioned may be ]>ermitted 
occasionally for variety if thought advisable, hut it would he 
better if sugar were entirely <lispensed Avith in the <liet of 
children. 

Children even more than adults crave variety in their diet. 
Provided the selection of food is proper for health and develop¬ 
ment, when a child becomes old enough to helj) make a selec¬ 
tion of its foods it should be allowed some privilege in this 
direction. A child often is guided better in its choice of food 
by the needs of its body than by a pai’ent’s ideas. This rarely 
can he said of adults. If the diet has been properly selected 
from the first, thus training the child to know only the best 
of foods, the parents may depend to a considerable extent 
upon its desires and .selection. Of course, the child cannot he 
allowed to rule the food department of a home through its 
likes and dislikes of foods; it sliould he so trained to a normal 
appetite and desire for foods that it will have no abnormal 
appetite, either as to quantity or choice of foods. 

No child should he forced to eat what the parents want 
him to eat simply because they want it or think it should he 
best for him. He may eat it Avith relish at most times, hut at 
other times he may prefer something else as a result of definite 
body needs. Surprisingly often he AV'ill AA'^ant something sim¬ 
pler and better than that offered him. At no time should the 
child’s desires be acceded to if he wants deficient foods or 
foods that will tend to disturb digestion. If there ordinarily 
is a sufficient variety of Avholesome foods from day to day and 
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if the child has been properly trained the problem of feeding 
usually will not he difficult of solution. 

Children who have been fed natural foods usually have 
comparatively normal appetites. Hence a child shoidd not he 
encouraged to eat more than it craves. If a child should desire 
to miss an occasional meal, as will he the case with most chil¬ 
dren, the parents should let it remain unfed. If for a day or 
two it desires little food, perha})s nothing hut a little fruit or 
milk, it shoidd not he urged to eat more. By taking the re¬ 
duced quantity it may escape digestive or other trouble of an 
acute nature^—which forced feeding, especially at the time, will 
he likely to bring on. 

If the child is underfed, either from having eaten little or 
from having deficient foods, he probably will not need to he 
coaxed to eat if natural foods are jdaced before him and, per¬ 
haps, made attractive. The appetite of any child usually comes 
back strong after missing a meal or two or after eating spar¬ 
ingly for a short time. A child should know the luxury of a 
real hunger appetite—in fact this shoidd he such a common 
experience that it woidd not be a luxury. 

When a child is normally active and is not forced to eat he 
usually will have a sufficient appetite to eat and enjoy his 
meals. The giving of acid fruit juices, diluted or not, accord¬ 
ing to the age of the child, usually will help bring about a nor¬ 
mal appetite, at the same time being a definite benefit to 
digestion and health. Giving nothing but milk (at hourly 
intervals throughout the day) and some acid fruit often will 
be helpfid in bringing about a normal appetite for other foods, 
in bettering the digestion and in improving the child’s health 
generally. 

Every day when on a full diet a child shoidd receive milk 
or milk dishes or eggs; some whole-grain product; butter or 
cream or egg-yolk; root or green vegetables or both; juicy 
fruit; sweet fruit or other natural sweet. By varying the foods 
in each class and by giving as nearly as possible a quart of milk 
daily one can he sure of providing an adequate diet. 

The best means of preparing eggs is by coddling. Place 
the eggs in boiling water sufficient to cover them well and im¬ 
mediately remove from the fire, letting them stand for five or 
six minutes. The contents of the egg will thus be jellied but 
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not hard. Another good method is to cover the egg with 
cold water, place over a fast fire until the water comes to a 
boil, then at once remove the egg and place it for a moment 
in cold water to prevent further cooking. 

Children should never be given cereals before the age of 
one year, 2 )referably not before eighteen months or two years. 
The cooked whole-grain cereals are best at first, though dry 
whole-wheat toast or zwieback may be given as early. The 
latter may be given at the beginning of a meal for the child to 
chew on, followed later by egg and milk or fruit and milk. 

During and after the second year juices of other Iruits than 
oranges may be given, or the whole fruit if desired. Dates 
soaked in water or milk and run through a sieve are whole¬ 
some and tasty. I'bev should be given unsoaked at times, 


Fruits and 
Fruit Juices 



The “play-pen” affords the baby a chance to move about with activity while 
protecting it against strain, which may result in accident or injury. 
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SIMPLE MENUS 


Desserts and 
Liquid Foods 


also. Spinach and tomato juices may be given as early as the 
beginning of the second year, or even earlier when given alone. 
The bulk of no vegetable should he given until there are tec tli 
with which to chew it. IVIashed potato, taken from baked 
potato as near to the skin as possible and prepared by mixing 
with cream or with milk and butter, may be given toward the 
eighteenth month. The best vegetables for this time are pota¬ 
toes, squash, spinach, asparagus tips, and })eas, all to be well 
mashed at first. The best means of preparation is by baking, 
the vegetables to be thorougbly cooked. Four meals may be 
allowed daily during tbe second year in an occasional case, but 
as a rule three meals are sufficient if proper foods are given. 

During the third year and later the feeding may be made 
more liberal, but white bread, pastry, cakes, pics, and other 
white-flour products as well as fried foods, condiments and rich 
foods shoidd be avoided. Tbe menus .shoidd be simple. Soups, 
such as purees of peas, asparagus Jind celery, will be of great 
value. If necessary these may be flavored with tomato or 
onion or other natural appetizers. 

Nuts, if well chewed, are wholesome, but they .should be 
eaten only at meal time, never between meals. Pulverized nuts 
are better than unground ones for young children, who are 
inclined to slight mastication. Nuts are very nourishing and 
concentrated food. If they agree with the child they will 
be valuable food. 'Fhey shoidd be taken sparingly with meals 
in which milk is used; but they should not be used in large 
amounts at any time. 

Only plain and simple desserts should be allowed the child. 
Baked apple, peach and pear are good. They should be eaten 
without sugar, and with little cream. Prune-whip and peach- 
whij) also are excellent. Raisins, dates, figs and fresh raw 
fruits are the most satisfactory of all des.serts, though any 
cooked fruit may be allowed. Whole rice, plain custards, gela¬ 
tin and other simple desserts of this kind are permissible, but 
are not to be used when there are starches in the main meal. 
A little pure ice-cream, preferably home-made, may be per¬ 
mitted, but only once in every few days. 

Tbe only liquids to be allowed cbildren are water, milk, and 
fruit juices, plain or diluted. Milk should never be given di¬ 
rectly from the ice-box, though it is necessary only to take the 





PLATE 55. Wedding procession in Sumatra. The cow is the husband’s gift to the bride. 
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cliill off after the child has reached the second year. Before 
this the milk should be slightly warmed. No ice-water, nor 
even very cold water should be given a child, and cold foods 
also shoidd be avoided, though unless they have been in the 
refrigerator such foods as fruits are not likely to be too cold. 

Teach childi’en to chew their food thoroughly. Have only 
pleasant conversation at the table. Do not constantly nag at 
the children, whether regarding their manner of eating, or of 
chewing, or their conduct. Keep them interested during the 
meal. This will help them to take ])lenty of time and will aid 
in securing better mastication. When there are several chil¬ 
dren it is a good plan to get them interested in trying to see 
which can masticate his bread the longest before it is so softened 
that it must be swallowed. (See also Diet in Volume II.) 
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2 

IIyiuene 

OF CllII.DHOOl).— 

In order that 

a child 

mav have 

the highest possible 

degree of 

health, with 

abundant vitality 


and energy, it is necessary that be have abundant pure air, air 
and sun-l)aths. daily water-baths, a natural, well-chosen diet 
and wholesome exercise. 

Air-ltaths. We live constantly in the air. But our bodies 
usually never feel the exhilarating influence of nude air-baths. 
A child shoifld have an air-bath every day of the year, regard¬ 
less of the temperature of the air. If it is entirely nude it will 
not be in danger of “catching cold.” Colds are due to un¬ 
equal distribution of clothing combined with improper diet 
and neglected elimination. With the tem])erature of the room 
comfortable, a child may romp and play in the nude with the 


Mastication 


Weight 
Increase in 
Children 
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SIZE IN BOYS 


Boys' Height 
and Weight 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT TABLE FOR BOYS 

Note. —The standard or normal weight for a bog is found 
where the horizontal column opposite his height crosses the 
vertical column under his age. The age is taken at the nearest 
hirthdag. He should stand straight and barefoot, in taking the 
height. lUustr'ation: The standard weight for a bog ^>7 inches 
high and gears old is jujunds. 
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HEIGHT AND WEIGHT TABLE FOR GIRLS 

Note. —The standard weight for a girl is found where the 
horizontal column opposite her height crosses the vertical col¬ 
umn under her age.* In measuring for height the girl should 
stand straight and he in her hare feet. Illustration: The 
standard or normal weight for a girl who measures ~>0 inches 
high and who is !) years old is pounds. 
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* Note. —The age is taken at the nearest birthday. Only scales with bar and 
weights should be used. Spring scales with dial face are not very durable and are 
likely to get out of order soon. Measurements for height should be taken with the 
child standing with feet close together and close against the measuring rod, or a 
measuring tape may be tacked against a wall and a book placed on the child’s 
head, edgewise, to mark his height. 
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Modern cribs for children are provided "with sides sufficiently open to insure 
ventilation and high enough to insure baby’s safety against falls. In this case 
the side of crib may be moved up and down as desired. 


breezes blowing full force into the room and feel much better 
for it. The more the child is below normal the more he needs 
the air-baths, though of course the shorter the baths may need 
to be. From five to thirty minutes sbould be devoted daily to 
air-bathing the children. In addition to daily air-baths the 
child should have fresh air every minute of the day. 

Snn-haths in a.ssociation with air-baths are more valuable 
than they could be if there were no air-baths at the same time; 
and air-haths always are more beneficial if sun-baths can be 
taken at the same time. Sun-baths will change the .skin of a 
child from a milk-white, anemic, more or less lifeless skin to a 
pink and tan skin j)erforming all its functions as completely as 
possible, with the texture of velvet. Care must be taken to 
avoid sun-burning, but it will be beneficial to give any amount 
short of this to the nude body or through light-colored and 
light-weight clothing daily. The present-day sun-suits are 
excellent for wear while children are romping and playing 
in the sunlight. A beach suit may be used when possible to be 
near and in the water. 
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Water-Baths. Water-baths have two important uses: 
cleanliness and invigoration of the body. Children should he 
kept clean, for the skin is one of the four great eliminative 
organs, the others being the bowels, the kidneys and the lungs. 
It is necessary that tlie i)ores of the skin he kept free from 
clogging wastes from the inside and from dust and dirt from 
the outside. A daily liot soaj) hath is not advisable. In fact, 
a child rarely should have a hot hath. Warm baths .sufficient 
for cleanliness are better in every way. Soap should he used 
only to the extent necessary for cleanliness. 

Always after a warm or a hot hath there should he a termi¬ 
nating cool hatli. AVet-hand friction is good to begin with. 
Then a cool wet cloth or a towel may he substituted, or a large 
sponge full of cool water may he used as a shower. Cool 
water may he j)ourcd from a vessel, hut when the child is older 
than three or four, a shower or sj)ray by i)ortahle hand-spray 
is best of all. Adding cold water cpiickly to the hath is not 
advisable, because it necessitates the use of w'ater containing 
the dirt washed from the body. 

The invigorating effect of water-baths comes from cool 
baths, as explained earlier. Xo child .should he more than a 
few months old. at most, before experiencing the daily influence 
and pleasure of a cool hath, the temperature of which may 
gradually reduce from day to day until fairly cold water is 
used with pleasure. 

Friction-Itdths are thought of by most ))eo])le as rarely as 
are air-baths, yet they are unsurpassed for maintaining or de¬ 
veloping good skin health and functioning. The hands of the 
mother should he used at first, later a coarse towel, then a 
coarse hath-mitten. and eventually a flesh-brush for the frie- 
tion-hath. The child should be taught to give itself these fric- 
tion-haths as soon as possible. The wet-hand friction-bath is 
best for young children and those whose vitality is not high, 
for the warmth and magnetism of the mother’s hand aids in 
bringing full reaction immediately, yet the tonic effect of the 
hath is secured. Friction may be given also with towel, mitt 
or brush wet with cold water. A friction-hath in some form 
should be given daily, the best time being during the air-bath 
or immediately after the water-hath. 

Clothing. From earliest infancy to the age of several years 


Bathing in 
Childhood 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


Hygiene and 
Clothing of 
Childhood 


Shoes for 
Children 


most children are overburdened with clothing. When stifled 
with too much clothing the skin becomes weakened and poorly 
performs its functions of elimination and temperature regu¬ 
lating. A child should not be allowed to become chilled by 
being underclothed. But far more mothers err on the side of 
overclothing than underclothing their children. No more 
clothing than is absolutely necessary to maintain body and skin 
warmth should be put on a child of any age. Coddling by 
putting on more than this is one of the most prominent causes 
of colds and coughs, bronchitis, pneumonia, and other abnor¬ 
mal conditions. 

When in the house oidy summer-weight clothing should be 
worn, with the lightest-weight undergarments. Oidy when 
going out of doors when the air is cold should considerable 
clothing be put on, even then only what is really necessary. 
Children should be dressed according to tbe season, not ac¬ 
cording to the calendar or to old-fashioned beliefs. 'J'he neck 
and throat do not require mufflers and heavy covering of other 
sorts, though in cold weather light-weight covering may be 
allowable. Remember that the more coddling there is the more 
coddling will be necessary, for the more susceptible the child 
will be to adverse or even normally healthfid eojiditions of 
weather. 

Shoes. As long as possible a child’s foot should be free 
from the restricting influence of leather shoes. Stockings and 
knitted booties, or perhaj)s sandals, may be allowed when the 
child begins to creep over the floor, but not until walking 
begins should shoes be put on the little feet. If shoes or sandals 
are worn the inner edge of the sole should be straight and the 
toe broad, with ample room for the foot to spread. Be sure 
that the length is such that there will be not the least cramping 
or crowding of the toes. 

Unfortunately, really proper shoes are not made for chil¬ 
dren after the age of three or four years. Why the foot of a 
child is supposed to change at about this time no sensible person 
can understand; but judging by the comparative narrowing 
of the toes and the curving of the inner margin of the sole 
they evidently are suppo.sed to do so. The heel also is made 
higher for children at these ages and older—without any justi¬ 
fiable reason. 
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As shoes have to he purchased as made, get the nearest 
approach to a barefoot sandal possible, in shape of sole if not 
in upper design, just as long as you can for your children, and 
select shoes with low heels and of the softest and most flexible 
leather obtainable. liCt the children go barefoot whenever 
the weather and surroundings permit, even in cities. There is 
no likelihood whatever that this will make the foot abnormally 
large. Always he sure that the stockings are large enough; 
also have woolcti socks for cold weather and light-weight cot¬ 
ton for summer. Rememher that the feet keep warmer in 
sandals or low shoes that do not hind than in high and heavy 
shoes that restrict foot movements. 

PoHhirc. IMost parents ignore the posture of their chil¬ 
dren, except for an occasional admonition, in some instances, 
to “straighten up.” Usually normal activities of childhood will 
bring about normal development of chest and lungs, t)f the 
entire musculature of the body, and of the s])ine, and all func¬ 
tions will he ])erformed ap])roximately as they should he, pro¬ 
vided the child is fed pro})erly and looked after in other re¬ 
spects so that a high degree of health is maintained. With 



Beginning with the child’s legs at full length they may he brought to 
vortical position by grasping the feet as shown here; then returned to full length. 
The movement may be continued as long as enjoyable and comfortable. 


Posture in 
Children 
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ELIMINATION 


Elimination 
in Childhood 


sufficient vitality and “aliveness” children will develop a good 
posture simply because they can’t help it. 

The chest and lungs should not recpiire more special atten¬ 
tion than should any other organ or structure. Hut the chest 
is so intimately connected with posture it is imj)ortant that 
parents see that the child is devcloj)ing properly in this part 
of his body. C’hildren should be encouraged to romp and play, 
to yell and to sing, to hang on ropes, swings, trapeze and other 
arrangements so the ribs will remain flexible and the chest 
develop in thickness and breadth, to provide ample room for 
lungs and heart. 

Parents should insist upon school seats and desks being 
properly adjusted to each child so there will be no cramping 
of chest or abdomen during tbe many hours cliildren spend in 
school each week. The nude little body should he examined 
carefully at least every six months to determine the condition 
of the spine, shoulders and hii)s, in order that any abnormal 
chest and sj)inal and abdominal conditions may be detected 
early. Curvature of the spine, prominent abdomen, unecpial 
hips or shoulders, drooping shoulders and sunken chest all may 
be corrected if detected early and pro])er attention given at 
once to corrective measures. 

Elimination. In addition to skin and lungs two extremely 
important eliminative oi'gans are the bowels and the bladder. 
Children must be taught as early as possible that when there is 
the slightest call to evacuate either one this call must be an¬ 
swered. Chronic constipation, bladder and kidney troubles, 
as w'ell as general disorders, may easily arise from neglect of 
these two functions. Parents must see that suitable laxative 
foods are taken by the children to maintain fretpicnt and easy 
bowel evacuations, and also that teachers ])ermit the children 
to go to the toilet Avhen Nature calls. Hut the children also 
mu 3 t be taught not to abuse this privilege, for many teachers 
often restrict all the pupils in this privilege when they find it 
abused by any one of them. 

Normally there should be one evacuation of the bowel 
waste for each meal taken. Children vary considerably in 
regard to the fre<juency of bladder evacuation. This also 
varies greatly with the nature of the diet, the amount of fluid 
and water taken and the season of the year, being much less 
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frequent and less copious in summer than in winter, owing to 
the greater activity of the skin. Children must he trained to 
drjnk considerable water and their diet should have an abun¬ 
dance of fruits, salads and milk. If prudishness and false mod¬ 
esty are not taught them in th.eir own homes by their parents, 
“modesty” or hashfulness can he sufficiently ])re\'ented from 
developing so that children will not he afraid to excuse them¬ 
selves in response to these natural calls. No greater injustice 
ever is done children than to teach them that the bcxly and its 
re<juirements are immodest or indecent. 

Sleep. Sleep is ab.solutely necessary for health and growth. 
It is during sleep that used-up tissues are replaced by new 
tissues. The growth of the child during the first few months 
is rapid, the weight doubling within a period of five months. 
Jlecause of these ra])id tissue changes sleej) in abundance is 
ail-imj)ortant. During the first few weeks of life an infant 
sleeps *20 to ’22 hours in each *24. At about two mcmths it 
generally sleeps approximately 15 to 18 hours a day. During 
the second year a child should sleep about ten hours during 
the night and from two to four hours in the afternoon. After- 



A simple exercise for baby consists of pushing the knees upward and pulling the 
legs out to full length in turn, as long as the child continues this movement 
with interest and without growing tired. 
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T H E CHILD’S T E E T H 


Teeth in 
ChUdhood 


noon sleep should he continued until the child is four or five 
years old. This extra sleep is necessary, for the sleep at night 
is not sufficient for the baby’s proper growth and vitality. Ten 
hours of sleep at night are needed for children u]) to at least 
ten years of age. During all sleep the windows shoidd be well 
open, using sufficient covering to insure warmth. Regularity 
of sleeping hours also is of great iinjiortance to a child. 

Never rock a child to sleej). Place it in its bed and leave 
it there and it will accpiire the habit of going (piietly to sleep. 
If a hahy is restless in its steep a change of jjosition may he 
all that is needed to insure <piict and cond'ort. Shoidd it he 
suffering from gas on its stomach, it may he raised to a sitting 
posture and jiatted gently on the hack until the gas escapes, 
then laid down again. Perhaps a drink of water will restore 
quiet and comfort. 

After at least the first month every healthy child should 
sleep through the entire night without having to he fed. I’nt 
him in his own cot or crib while he is still awake. If he cries 
in the night see that he is dry, clean and comfortable, change 
his position, give him a little cool, jnire water, and put him 
back again. Do not rock him, pet him, hold him in your 
arms, nor talk to him. 

Teach the child to sleep alone, u])on a comparatively hard 
mattress, and without a pillow. Have as little covering upon 
the bed as is consistent with proper warmth. Whenever 
possible children should sleep in the nude. Except for very 
young ones nightgowns and pajamas shoidd not he necessary. 
The more freedom the .skin has the better protector to health 
it will become. When possible let the child sleep out of doors 
from the very beginning. This is a definite health advantage. 
Even in large cities the night air is ])urer than the day air. 
Comfort is the chief requisite for normal, refreshing sleep in 
abundance. 

The Teeth. Through the health and diet of the mother, 
good teeth in children are made before the child is horn. Rid 
the diet of the child adds to or detracts from the condition of 
the teeth. Oral hygiene today is an important part of child 
hygiene, as it is of adult hygiene. The condition and the time 
of the disappearance of the first teeth have much to do with 
the condition of the permanent teeth. 
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If the first are lost prematurely the permanent teeth will 
he likely to come in irregularly and become progressively more 
irregular, if not corrected by special and expensive dental 
work. Such teeth cause poor mastication of food, which inter¬ 
feres with the digestion and assimilation and general health, 
hence with development. They cause the jaw to develop 
abnormally and prevent ])erfect cleanliness, hence the second 
teeth are lost ])rematurely, besides causing toothache, neural¬ 
gia, headache, and other nervous and physical disorders. 
Mouth breathing may be caused in the same way, through in¬ 
terference with the normal relations between the mouth and 
the nose. Pyorrhea develops mueh more frequently and se¬ 
verely when the teeth are irregular than when normal. 

From the above, mouth and tooth eleaidiness are seen to be 
highly imj)()rtant. The child’s mouth and teeth should he 
cleaned daily, es])ccially at night, because it is at this time that 
decay or conditions causing decay are most active. But 
the teeth should be cleansed after breakfast, if not before, also. 
If the diet contains enough fruits and vegetables, perhaps nuts, 
that recjuirc mastication and that give the teeth good work and 
the gums good massage, there is less need for the brush and 
dental floss to be used, but at least the brush should not be 
neglected at night. If the teeth are abnormal in any way the 
child should he taken regularly to the dentist for corrective 
work. 



This photograph illustrates an exercise for the arms of very young children. 
Reclining in position illustrated, the arms are brought to full length and returned 
to the chest rapidly, but not to such an extent as to tire the child. 


Diet for 
the Teeth 
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Eyes and 
Ears In 
Childhood 


Ea 7 's and Their Care. A great many mothers endanger the 
ears of their children by cleaning the external ear canal with 
cloth wrapj)cd about the head of a hair i)in or an ordinary pin, 
or some other equally dangerous “tool.” An old adage advises 
us not to put “anything smaller than the elbow” into the ear. 
Of course the ear canal must be cleaned at times, and the el¬ 
bow is of no value for this purj)ose. For safety use a small 
piece of gauze or other cloth rolled into a cone. This cannot 
damage the ear-drum. As few women know the depth of the 
ear canal, they may rupture or damage the ear-drum by using 
some small hard object for cleaning the canal, even though the 
object be protected by a cloth. 

If wax accumulates in the ear canal, a small bulb syringe 
may be used to inject gently a little warm water into the canal, 
with the child’s head held over a basin or the sink, rei)catitig 
the injection a few times, as required, to loosen the wax. Fur¬ 
ther injections may bring it out, or it may be extracted readily 
with the fingers or with a small pair of tweezers, care being 
used to reach in no farther than the end of the tweezers can 
be seen. The external or prominent part of the ear may be 
cleansed safely with ordinary Avash-cloth. 

2'he EjU's. Children may be born with weak eyes, but not 
as a rule. Too strong light early in life, wrong lighting and 
placement of the blackboard in school, poor general health, 
poor posture and other preventable conditions are far more 
likely to be the cau.se of eye disorders. These conditions, of 
course, should be prevented; .so if the eyes become w'eak or if 
there is evidence of eye-strain the general health and the eyes 
themselves must receive carefid attention. The eyes should 
receive natural treatment rather than be fitted with glas.ses at 
once. The latter often, perhaps usually, will not be necessary. 

Exercise. To develop the child both muscularly and men¬ 
tally exercise is an important factor, for the brain is developed 
through learning to use the muscles. Voluntary exercise is 
natural for the developing bahy and provided the clothing is 
loose enough to give freedom of motion, a baby will soon begin 
to exercise itself without any attention of its mother. The little 
play exercises which the parent gives it will serve to strengthen 
the little body also. But the practice of throwing the baby up 
in the air and catching it and other exciting movements should 
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be avoided, as they are detrimental to the nervous system. 

Unhampered kicking and tossing about will give the baby “ 

most of the exercise he needs, at least in the beginning, ])ar- 
ticularly if he is accustomed to lying face down. In this posi¬ 
tion he will soon learn to raise his head and to ])ush uj) with his 
arms. Then it will not be hmg before he will begin to roll over 
and strive to creep. A play exercise he will enjoy is to lift him 
by the opposite arm and leg and hold him so a moment. 

Ry the age of six or eight months he probably will he able to 
raise himself from lying down to sitting up, if his feet are 
held down. Rolling the baby on the bed is good exercise and 
great fun for the little one. 

Among the other first movements a baby can be taught 
should be one suggesting freedom of action, just as the mother 
bird teaches her young to fly. The baby may be grasped by 
the hands or wrists while lying on the back, raised to a sitting 
position, then gently released and allowed to drop back upon 
the bed. If he is lifted only a little way at first and if the 
movement is rei)cated a few times he will soon begin to enjoy it 
and laugh and kick and look for more instead of being friglit- 
cned. If the bed has a good s})ring he may rebound a bit at 
each drop. This is a healthful exercise and will give the baby 
great pleasure at the same time. But do not continue it or any 
other exercise too long, for a baby should not become too tired. 

Start with a few moments only and he will soon learn to antici¬ 
pate the exercise period and also to exercise himself in many 
little ways. The exercise will warm him up as a rule. Should 
it fail to do so give him a good brisk rid) for a moment or so 
before he is di'essed, or given the wet-hand friction bath, or 
tucked in bed. 

Another excellent exercise is to let the baby reach for some 
toy far to one side, straight up, beyond the head, and then to 
the other side. Also swing the toy across his body and down 
toward his feet and let him reach for it in all directions. This 
is a good exercise for most of his muscles. Swinging the toy 
from side to side, causing him to move his head and shoulders 
while sitting up, is also excellent. Still another is to get him 
to kick up at your hand Avith one or both feet while lying on 
his back. This strengthens the abdominal muscles. A varia¬ 
tion of this is to place the palm of the hand against the soles of 
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Suxi'Baths 
with Exercise 


baby’s feet when the legs are raised up, and press downward 
trying to get him to resist the pressure. 

As a child grows older his exercise can he combined with an 
air- and sun-bath by giving him his exercise while nude and 
with the window open if the weather is suitable. I^et the sun 
play directly upon his little body. Combined air- and sun¬ 
baths, together with a romp, will have a great tendency to 
overcome the nervousness and irritability from which so many 
children who st.ay indoors a great deal are likely to suffer. If 
thus encoui'aged a child will exercise every muscle of his bculy, 
enjoying both a jolly time and physical benefit, for a free suj)- 
ply of light and air will relieve nervous tension when nothing 
else will. A further effect of exercise in the open air and sun¬ 
shine is to stimulate the glands of the skin, to regulate the 
circidation, and to give general tone and strcTigth to the whole' 
body. It also stimulates the terminals of those nerves which 
have to do with regulating the production of heat in the body. 

Rabies .seem to get more ])lcasurc from simple toys tlian 
from elaborate ones. The baby and the young ehild will get 
more fun out of an old shoe than a beautiful rattle, or from an 
old worsted or rubber dolly than from a beautiful Frencb crea¬ 
tion, or from a box of blocks than from a incchanic.'d w'agon. 



In moderation feats of strength and agility may be engaged In to advantage 
by even very young children. The game of “Pull Stick,” in which opponents try 
to pull each other to a standing position, is adapted to children of six years 

or over. 
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As a cliild ^rows older, suy from the second to the fifth 
year, he will take readily to simple games, especially those 
which embrace running about. 

This is a good age in which to teach him to do certain 
stunts in combination with his parents, such as holding his 
body straight and rigid while the father (or mother) holds 
him high overhead, both hands holding the ankles or one hand 
grasping the ankles and the other the back of the neck. 

Another stunt is for the child to lock his legs around the 
father’s waist while held in the latter’s arms and facing him. 
H e will learn from this position to lower his upper body back¬ 
ward. and then rise from that position to the first position, at 
first being assisted by the arms. This is an ideal abdominal 
exercise. 

At this age also a child will hold a stick while his ])ai’ent 
jjushes it high overhead, or he will learn to jump from five or 
six stair steps into his j)arent’s arms, or to tui'ii somersaults on 
the ground. 

Varied action should he the chief principle of exercises for 
children, rather than endurance or tests of strength. Hence 
games recpiiring supj)lencss and (piickness are cs])ecially to he 
recommended. lint these shoidd not he carried to the point of 
fatigue. As a rule a child is active in a variety of directions 
nearly all the time while awake and develops a tirelessness 
peeidiar to childhood and youth; hut he should not he sub¬ 
jected to exercises which reipiire too much repetition or pro¬ 
longation of movement or anything to cause strain. 

A child three years old or even younger in some cases may 
l)e exercised by lifting him from the Hoor by j)lacing the hands 
on his ears and having him hold firmly to the forearms of the 
parent. The weight should he ecpially distributed between his 
neck *and arms. 

A good exercise for the spine is pulling forward on the 
child’s head Avith the hand on the back of the head while the 
child pidls backward. This will develop the upper spine, par¬ 
ticularly the neck. 

Swinging on a horizontal bar or trapeze and doing such 
stunts as “chinning” and “skinning the cat” are valuable 
exercises. 

The game of “wheelbarrow” is excellent for both children 
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Children 


participating’. In this one child has his hands on the ground 
\vhile a second child grasps the other’s legs, which he holds 
up wheeJharrow fashion while the first child walks on Iiis 
hands. Walking with the parents, especially in parks or fields, 
is excellent exercise and a beautiful recreation. It may be 
varied by the parent occasionally taking the child up and carry¬ 
ing him on his back, jogging along and shaking him up a bit. 

A few other valuable exercises for children may l)e briefly 
described: (1) An older child of fair strength may carry a 
lighter child on his .shoulders. (2) Children may take turns 
in carrying one another on their backs })ickaback fashion. 

(3) Riding pony: 



One child on all 
fours, the other 
I'iding on his back. 
Care is necessary 
in these three ex¬ 
ercises to see that 
no child carries too 
heavy a compan¬ 
ion. (4) Two chil¬ 
dren may grasp 
each other by the 
back of the neck, 
both pulling and 
both resisting the 
pull. (5) Two 
children facing 
each other grasp 
a round stick and 
see which can pidl 
the other over a 
line; or, with the 
stick elevated, see 
which can make 
the .stick turn in 


the hands of the 


Such simple exercises as here shown, Involving a test nc 

of strength by the attempt of the young competitors tiie JjIICK 

to pull opponent’s hands down from overhead, may is lowered between 
be performed by children even under the ages of oetwcci 

five or six. them. These are 
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meant only as illustrations. Others may be known or devised 
by the parents. 

Development and growth are encouraged, even made pos¬ 
sible, by activity. But it must not be forgotten that they would 
be iinj)ossible without the proper amount of rest, recreation and 
sleep. Care must be taken to j)rovide these in ample amounts. 

Habits. —Many mothers are unduly concerned over some 
innocent habits develojied by their babies, while others ignore 
all habits or, perhaps, look upon them only as “cute.” Much 
worry is occasioned by the habit of thumb-suvkinff. Babies 
vary much in their tendency toward this habit. Some have a 
thumb in the mouth and have started the habit before they 
are a day old; others develop it only after a few weeks, perhaps 
a few months; and some never have the slightest inclination to 
develop it. 

It is claimed that by this habit the mouth and the palate 
may be deformed; the jaws and dental arches made to grow 
abnormal in shape; the entire body caused to develo]) abnor¬ 
mally; and even the mind to suffer. It is further claimed that 
the saliva is not oidy wasted, but that the free flow caused by 
thumb-sucking changes the nature of the stomach secretions, 
thus disturbing digestion. These effects are supposed to re¬ 
sult not only from thumb-sueking, .but also from sucking and 
chewing on nipjiles and pacifiers. Such statements are not 
justified by facts; yet the habit is objectionable and should 
be broken as so()n as possible, since the longer it continues 
the more diflicult the breaking may become. However this 
should be done without violence, otherwise more harm may re¬ 
sult than from the habit itself. 

Parents sometimes resort to preventives, such as a spe¬ 
cial appliance placed over the thumbs, a mitten of rough fabric 
over the entire hands, esjiecially at night, lightly slapping the 
hands, smearing the thumbs with ill-tasting or disgusting sub¬ 
stances. Sometimes these cure the habit, but they quite as 
often fail. Some ehildren may be made ill by such things. 

Never tie the arms so snugly about the body that the child 
cannot loosen them. This will be extremely detrimental to his 
nervous stability and at the .same time will interfere with his 
development, for he needs all his members to be free that he 
may e.xercise without interference. 


Baby's 

Habits 


Thumb- 

Sucking 
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Pacifiers 


Kesistance 

Infancy 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES 

The thumb-sucking baby or child may need only better 
nutrition. Be careful to provide him v'itli the most nearly 
natural food possible, and in abundance but ^Mthout excess. 
The nursing baby may be constantly irritated by niilk niatlc 
abnormal by the mother’s diet or general health. Ihese may 
need careful supervision. Often the child does not get enough 
water to drink. See that it gets water frequently and in 
ample amounts. 

Pacifiers are as objectionable as thumb-sucking. These 
innocent-appearing little contrivances are forev'er getting in 
dust and dirt and soiled places, so may carry to the chihl’s 
mouth nauseating substances or the germs of some infectious, 
intestinal, or other disease. 

Diseases axd Disorders of Children. —Owing to inher¬ 
ent powers of resistance a projicrly cared-for normal infant 
will escape most of the ordinary diseases to which a less vigor¬ 
ous one may be susceptible. Such a fortunate child is immune 
to many diseases, even some of the more serious communi¬ 
cable ones. 

Immunity is something that cannot be measured nor deter¬ 
mined beforehand, except immunity to diphtheria by the Schick 
test and to scarlet fever by the Dick test—two modern sujier- 
scientific methods that a child shoidd not be subjectetl to 
because by the very test itself foreign and toxic material is 
suddenly injected into the body. 

A child who seems to be in normal health will sometimes 
develop one of the communicable diseases while another appar¬ 
ently considerably below normal in health occasionally escapes, 
even when exposed to the same extent. It is safe to say that 
ordinarily those who appear to be healthy yet develop dis- 
in eases have a considerable degree of toxemia at the time, while 
those who do not appear so strong yet who e.scape the diseases 
have a less pronounced degree. This is the underlying cause 
of most diseases. Other elements or factors are also respon¬ 
sible for the immunity or the susceptibility. Also there are 
times when one is immune and other times when susceptible, 
under apparently identical or similar conditions. 

Barring some digestive disorder which results from dietetic 
indiscretions, or the effects of an injury, in ca.se a child shows 
signs of illness the parents should understand that the condi- 
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t i o n is one in 
which Nature is 
trying to elimi¬ 
nate some poisons 
or toxins from the 
little body. Re¬ 
gardless of excit¬ 
ing cause, the 
child could not he 
ill if the hlootl- 
stream, lymph- 
stream and body 
cells w ere p er - 
fectly free from 
toxins, or at most 
the illness could 
he no more than a 
slight indisposi¬ 
tion of short dura¬ 
tion. 

AVhen illness 
does develop, the 
child should he taken in hand at once. The very onset of the 
disease indicates an underlying abnormal condition, the ex¬ 
tent of which often cannot he estimated; hence feeding should 
cease for a time, to prevent what might develo]) into a serious 
illness. Nothing shoidd he allowed but boiled warm or cool 
water, giving this in a bottle to an infant or a young child. 

If there is fever the water may be given cool, hut never 
v'ery cold. If the child is not robust the water may contain a 
small amount of unsweetened citrous fruit juice, the amount 
depending upon the age and general condition of the child. 
An enema of warm water (about 98 degrees) should he given 
at the very onset of an illness, even though there is no indica¬ 
tion of constipation. Warm packs applied to the abdomen 
and means of keeping the feet warm are important, especially 
the latter. Fresh air is a necessity at all times, particularly 
during illness. 

In regard to keeping a child in bed when ill or indisposed, 
his inclination should govern this. It is wrong to make it an 



Leap-frog is a sport so natural in its action and move¬ 
ment as to be almost instinctive on the part of the 
child. 


Diseases of 
Childhood 
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unalterable rule to confine a child to his bed or crib during 
otud to Bed illnesses and indispositions, regardless of whetlu i 

or not the child desires to remain in bed. Usually let the child 
follow his instincts. As a rule he will want to be in bed if tlicic 
is fever, so it is advisable that he should be there at such time. 
Even without a fever he may feel like lying around, though 
perhaps not in bed. Often be will desire to play (piietly with 
toys, perhaps ev’en out of doors. As a rule, he should be al¬ 
lowed to do so. His instincts, at least in this regard, usually 
may be trusted. Remember that a child will recover normal 
or his usual health within a short time under proper treatment. 

The most important diseases of cbildluKxI are more or Ic.ss 
familiar to everyone—chicken-pox, colic. consti])ation, con¬ 
vulsions, cough, croup, diarrhea, di])btberia, measles, mumps, 
rickets, scarlet fever, thrush, whooping-cough and some forms 
of tuberculosis. See Volumes VII and 

PnKMATURE Infants. —What has been said in the preced¬ 
ing pages of the care of the new-born baby and growing child 
referred to the normal full-term and healtliy infant. It is im¬ 
portant that something be .said of the special care needed by 
tho.se little ones who are sent into the world before their proper 
time. If born before the normal full term of 280 days a baby 
is premature. Infants born at the expiration of 28 weeks (10(5 
days) or later have a fair chance to live if properly cared for. 
Those born around 24 weeks, though having a possible chance, 
usually die within a short time after birth, within a few hours 
as a rule. These latter cases need incubator care, so it is much 
better to send them at once to a hospital or institution where 
such care can be given them than to try to keep the spark of 
life in them in their homes. However, as it is not always pos¬ 
sible to send them away it is advisable to give here something 
of the best immediate care for these little ones. 

A premature infant should be wrapped immediately in soft, 
warm woolen blankets or in rolls of absorbent cotton and placed 
in some proper receptacle, such as a basket. It should not be 
exposed to the cold air for an instant. In case it is impossible 
to have the infant placed in a regular incubator, a home-made 
makeshift incubator may be improvised from a basket or a 
wooden box. A number of bottles (flat flasks if possible) filled 
with hot water should be put in the bottom of the basket or 
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box and a folded woolen blanket placed upon them. The in¬ 
fant is laid upon this and warmly covered, the covers being 
tucked in on the sides. 

A premature baby must not be bathed; its vitality is too 
low, so it will be much weakened by a bath. Its body should 
be oiled gently with warm olive oil as soon after birth as pos¬ 
sible, exi)osing only one part at a time. Then it should be 
wrapped in absorbent cotton with separate small pads of the 
same placed at the groins and buttocks for convenient removal 
when wet or soiled. 'Fliis care should be continued for several 
weeks, no baths being given during this time, the olive oil being 
applied every two days. In the incubator the temperature 
should l)e kept at from 85 to 90 degrees, or even a little higher 
if the infant does not weigh more than two ])ounds or if it has 
been born before seven months. 

In feeding a premature infant the milk (which should be 
breast milk if at all ])ossil)le) should be given at intervals of 
an hour and a half at first. The.se infants may not be able to 
suckle, in which case it is advisable to draw the milk from the 
breast with a breast-i)unn) or hv milking and to feed with a deeding the 

.. 11.^ * • T 1 • Premature 

medicine dropper, half an ounce or .so at a time. It also is infant 
advisable in some cases to dilute the milk slightly with jirevi- 
ously lioilcd water. If cow's milk must be employed it must 
be diluted with even more water than is suggested in the feed¬ 
ing table, which apjilies only to full-term infants. A good 
formula usually would be two or three ounces of top milk 
diluted with fifteen ounces of previously boiled water, and one 
ounce each of milk sugar and lime-water. 

These little ones should he handled as little as possible, kept 
(piiet, Avarm, and away from strong light, as such conditions 
are normal before birth at full term. 

“Spoii.kd Bahies.”— Do not spoil your baby by teaching it 
to cry for what it wants. A great many mothers make this 
unfortunate mistake and later find that they have established 
a troublesome habit that is very hard to break. “Teaching the 
baby to cry for Avhat it wants” means to give it food, to pick 
it up and carry it. to give it Avhatever it asks for or indicates 
that it wants, whenever it cries; or to pick up and give back a 
toy or whatever it has had in its hands and thrown down in a 
temper, perhaps many times. This is not kindness; rather, it is 
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Training 
Baby Habits 



the grossest imkind- 
ness, for the child will 
he thus trained in a 
had habit, one which 
will have to be broken 
later at a cost of many 
tears and hours of 
suffering. While the 
baby’s real needs can¬ 
not he too carefully 
attended to, its whims 


should he as reso¬ 
lutely disregarded. 

If taught that it 
will not receive food 
excejit at the ])roper. 
regular intervals and 
thiit it will not (/ct 
fed hj! criiing for 
food, life Avill he much 
happier for it and its 
mother. If it cries 
at feeding time .see 
that it stops crying 
before it is fed. and 
it will soon learn and 
surely remember its 
lesson. Countless 
mothers make unnec¬ 
essary work, fatigue 
and nerve strain for 
themselves by train¬ 
ing their babies early 
in life to cry to be held and carried about or rocked. If it 
were not for the ignorance which permits mothers so to train 
their babies one might say they have earned their extra hours 
of work and baby care. Mothers may spoil their babies in 
many ways. Constantly doing something with the baby is 
one way. Avoid all spoiling that you possibly can—and all 
can be avoided. 


Very light dumbbells may be of value in implant¬ 
ing enjoyment of exercise in the mind of the 
growing child. 
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Teething. —As a rule, the more healthy and vigorous a 
child the less trouble he will have in teething. But the process 
of teething frequently gives rise to considerable disturbance of 
the nervous system as a result of the irritation of the gums. 
This is likely to affect the appetite and the functions of the 
l)o(ly generally. If the apj)etite should fail, however, do not 
attempt to feed tlie child against his wish. A fast of a day or 
two with plenty of ])ure, cool water usually will be beneficial. 

The gums are naturally pink; but when teething they 
often become swollen, red and angry-looking. Wrong feed¬ 
ing almost invariably makes this condition possible; continued 
wrong feeding prolongs it. For such a case lancing is some¬ 
times advised; but except in unusual cases it is unnecessary. 
It sbould be done only when the tooth can be seen just be¬ 
neath the gum and the gum is very much swollen and inflamed, 
or white and seemingly stretched yet resistant. Lancing while 
the tooth is still some distance from the surface is useless be¬ 
cause the gum will heal before the tooth makes its appearance 
and the resulting more or less tough sear-tissue will be all the 
harder for the tooth to come through when finally ready. 
\Vhen lancing is done the tooth should come through the open¬ 
ing with gentle pressure u])on the gum. 

Clearing the bowels with an enema, giving no food other 
than water and diluted fruit juices and, perhaps, a piece of 
hard toast or zwieback (except when there is inflammation), 
and cool wet-hand rubs to allay the nervousness, usually will 
correct the disturbance of teething; but if prolonged the baby 
w'ill need to be fed, of course, so care should be taken to feed 
it ])ro])erly and to secure adequate elimination. 

Sex Instinct.—I t is hard to say just when the sex in¬ 
stinct develo])s in children and when it first begins to show it¬ 
self, for certain apparently sexual impidses and acts are seen 
sometimes in very young children. These might lead one to 
believe that they represent the awakening of the sex in¬ 
stinct. They may be explained otherwise. For instance, as 
stated earlier in this section, sometimes very young children 
will be found handling their genitals or rubbing them between 
the thighs or upon the bed or the floor and evidently deriving 
some pleasurable sensations therefrom. This seemingly may 
be a manifestation of the sexual instinct. But it may just as 
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Awakening 
of Sex 


well be merely for the sake of an unfamiliar sensation snch 
as might be derived from some other action or state of mind 
not connected in any way with the sexual apparatus or im¬ 
pulse; for certainly the young child knows nothing of sex and 
does not become sexually arousetl. 

Later on, however, even a considerable length of time be¬ 
fore puberty, certain indefinite feelings are likely to develop 
in both hoys and girls. These certainly mean the awakening 
of the sexual instinct, though it is not understood as such by 
the children. As children of six, eight or ten years of age they 
begin to notice the se.xual organs as something more than just 
organs of elimination. Curiosity takes ])ossession of them; 
they wonder why girls and hoys arc constructed difi'erently. 
At this time they frequently begin the habit of masturl)jition, 
or of touching or manipulating the sexual organs for the sen¬ 
sations thus derived. They are now old enough to note that 
these sensations are more noticeable and decidedly different 

from those derived 



One of the chief benefits of well-chosen exercises in 
childhood is to develop fiexibility. 


from other acts, so 
they continue the 
practice and de¬ 
velop the habit. 

Whereas when 
infants they mav 
have touched or 
handled the gen¬ 
itals openly with 
no apjireciation 
that they should not 
do so, now they arc 
older they begin in¬ 
stinctively to feel, 
ev'cn without hav¬ 
ing been told, that 
it is something they 
s h o u 1 (1 not h e 
c a u g h t (1 o i n g. 
Children of nine or 
ten have been 
known to attempt 
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sexual intercourse, not understanding what it means and most 
likely never having seen the act performed. There is no 
instinct to mate and yet there is the attempt to perform the 
mating act. 

As children become older the instinct sometimes becomes 
marked and it increases until puberty, when it is fully devel¬ 
oped. In many children, however, tlie instinct is not awak¬ 
ened until the close approacli of puberty. Usually for some 
little time before puberty the boy will have erections but will 
not be virile, the testicular glands beginning to function only 
at puberty. At this time the glands secrete the sperm cells 
which are capable of im})regnating the female ovum, and in 
girls the ovaries begin to discharge the ripened ova, the men¬ 
strual function ap})ears, and they become ca])able of impreg¬ 
nation. In other words, puberty in tbe female denotes tbe 
develo])ment of tbe ovarian function, the appearance of men¬ 
struation, and the awakening of real sexual desires. In the 
male it means the beginning of tbe gonadal functioning, the 
secretion of sperm cells and the desire for sexual union. The 
period of ])uberty is the beginning of the ])eriod of adolescence. 
This subject has been more fidly discus.sed in previous pages 
of this volume. Puberty usually appears in girls at twelve 
to fourteen or more years and in boys at from thirteen to six¬ 
teen. For tbe characteristic changes in both boys and girls 
at the ])eriod of adolescence the readier is referred to Section 7 
of this volume. 

The mental awakening in children to matters relating to 
sex occurs (piitc early in life. Anywhere from six years of 
age on the child is likely to note certain things of a sexual 
nature in everyday life. Uj)on these he will desire informa¬ 
tion, so he begins to ask questions of his parents or elders. 
.At this period the parents .should .seriou.sly consider the neces¬ 
sity for starting the child in the right direction by undertak¬ 
ing a .series of talks with him or her to explain in a frank, 
clean and comi)rehen.sive manner just what sex means, how 
vegetable and animal life is produced, and all the various 
matters which the child nmst know later. 

The child will not be put off for hnig ■with explanations 
only of the origin of vegetable life. Besides, the analogy is so 
slight that the facts the child desires and needs to know 
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cannot he explained suffici¬ 
ently thereby. But by proper 
explanations sex can be made 
to the child a beautiful and 
wonderful thing, instead of 
the vulgar and disgusting thing 
which playmates may other¬ 
wise represent it to he. In¬ 
stead of considering sex as 
.something never to he men¬ 
tioned before others, he or she 
will learn to look upon it as it 
really is—as pure, as sweet, 
and as elean as any other of 
the wonderful things he has 
learned about Nature and 
Nature’s ways. 

The very (luestions eliildren 
ask show in what direction 
their minds are rut)ning, so 
they should he enlightened in 
the proper way. 'I'he com¬ 
monest (juestion is “Where do 
babies come froinf’ The an¬ 
swer, “Babies come from 
Heaven,” or “'Fhe stork brings 
them,” or “The doctor brings 
them in his black hag.” will 
pacify for only a brief time. 
For when children compare 
notes and find that the paretits 
of one have told one story and 
tho.se of another a different one 
they become suspicious and be¬ 
fore long it will he too late for 
the parents to obtain their con¬ 
fidence and belief. 

Questions about the forma¬ 
tion of the genital organs and 
differences between the child 
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and its baby brother or sister also are common, as well as ques¬ 
tions (by children of rural distriets) about farm animals, cows, 
bulls, dogs and chickens. Children often in some way obtain 
information early about the actual sexual aet, though it usu¬ 
ally is incorrect and garbled, especially of marital relationship 
and the resultant arrival of the baby. All these matters should 
be explained early and correctly so the point of view of the 
developing minds will not be abnormal or, if already so, will 
be changed in the right direction. This proper point of view 
will remain with them throughout life, and they will view the 
sub ject of sex at all times as a beautiful instead of an indecent 
subject. 

M.\STin{BATiox.^—Much that is untrue and misleading has 
been written and spoken regarding masturbation. No one 
can claim that it is of benefit to the body. But to ascribe 
to it such tragic ])hysical and mental results as has been done 
in the past is a serious blunder, if for no other reason than 
that this view of the habit or practice (it often is a practice 
without being a habit) often causes such worry on the part 
of those who have indulged as really to produce serious dis¬ 
orders botli of the body and of the mind. It is claimed now 
by ])hysioIogists and sexologists that the practice is but a more 
or less natural j)hnse of the transitional stage from early youth 
to imudiood or even from boyhood to youth. 

A college professor once made the statement that if a 
man claimed he had never masturbated in his life be could 
be put down as a liar. 'Fhe practice may not be so universal; 
but it is nearly so. It is surprisingly common among girls. 
Vet the world moves on. great minds continue tt) exist, awe¬ 
inspiring products of inventive genius or of genius in other 
lines continue to ap])ear, and instead of being depopulated 
the world contains a larger number of inhabitants every year 
than during the j)revious year, thus ])roving that the practice 
is not ruinous to reproductive functions. 

H owever, children should be taught the facts of sex before 
they have begun to practice masturbation. But if too late for 
this, they should have the needed knowledge at the earliest 
possible time. It does happen occasionally that a youth be¬ 
comes a slave to the habit, or that as a youth or a young man 
he lives for little or nothing save sexual gratification. This 
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may lead him to be victimized by one of the “social diseases,” 
in either case sapping his energies and depriving himself of 
realization of his greatest pleasures and ambitions and pos¬ 
sibilities. 

If children are discovered to have a tendency toward mas¬ 
turbation the parents first of all must not, by word or act, 
lead them to believe that it is an unforgivable sin or the last 
degree of depravity. They must act toward the children as 
if nothing unusual has occurred. But they also must explain 
the functions of the se.x organs, the beauty of sex in its poten¬ 
tialities, the responsibilities of the child to himself and to tlie 
future generations, and the disadvantages of [)rematurely 
drawing upon the energies in this manner. 

They must emphasize the j)ower of sex in building a beau¬ 
tiful and powerful and healthy body, in making possible an 
alert, constructive, imaginative and creative mind, in creating 
a masterfid yet attractive personality. If a child or a youtii 
or a girl is made to look upon sex as such an influence u])()n 
every pliase of his or her existence, there will be much less 
likelihood of the i)ractice being continued and becoming a 
habit than if .sex has been pictured to him or her as a secret, 
degrading and immoral thing. 

By proper instruction get the child to see that the prac¬ 
tice is unmaidy or unwomaidy, but never give tbe impression 
that it is sinful and debasing in itself. Caution the child to 
control it.self as much as possible; but also give it the e(iually 
important caution not to worry about nor further consider 
such an act once it has been done, except to re.solve that it will 
not be repeated unlc.ss the impulse should become ovcrwbelm- 
ing and spontaneous, nev'er from wilful awakening. Your 
boy or girl then will soon develop mastery over self, which is 
one of the first steps toward development of character. 
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I N considering? the sexual problems of the unmarried 
from the standpoint of the physical factors of health 
and life the term “unmarried” is here taken to mean un- 
matetl. 

In the le^?al sense the term marnagc may mean many 
different things. Individuals may he married and temporarily 
or permanently separated from their mates. In this case they Marriage 
become unmarried, in a physical sen.se. Their sex problems 
and .sex acts under such circumstances may have a legal sig¬ 
nificance quite different from the problems and acts of those 
who are legally unmarried, hut the physical jirohlcms are es¬ 
sentially identical. In addition there are the jieople who have 
mated in tlefiance of the law and who arc living as though 
legally married. Obviously their physical problems arc those 
of the married, though their defiance of the law may raise a 
host of ])sychological and social problems of which those who 
arc legally married know nothing. 

C'onsidering the distinction just ])ointed out, it might be 
thought that this part of the present volume might he more 
accurately entitled Prnbh ins of the Uninaicd. It is. how¬ 
ever, extremely difficult to classify, definitely and satisfac¬ 
torily, all individuals as cither mated or unmated. 

.(\ccording to the accej)ted standards of an ideally moral 
life the division is .sharp enough. The child of either sex is 
horn, grows and reaches the ])eriod of ])uberty hut does mit 
immediately marry. Yet the itleal <lemands that there shoidd 
be no functioning of the sexual system until permanent mat¬ 
ing occurs. It is required further that physical mating and 
the formal or legal marriage take place at one and the same 
time and that the union should continue as long as both parties 
live, to the exclusion of all other .sexual relations. Such a 
program divides the whole of life’s sexual experience into two 
clean-cut periods of unmated and married. If any third classi- 
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fication should be made it would merely be that of distin¬ 
guishing the life of the child before puberty from that of youth 
between puberty and marriage. 

But no one is likely to read this book who does not know 
that such an ideal life experience is rare. The ending of the 
marriage by death, divorce, or mere separation disturbs the 
perfect scheme often enough, but that is not the point of 
disturbance under consideration at present. Rather the fact 
must be faced that, for a great proportion of individuals, the 
period of life preceding marriage is one of constant struggle 
with the temptations and circumstances tliat lead to various 
sexual experiences. Certainly this means that no discussion 
consistent with the facts of life can make an iron-clad classi¬ 
fication of the married and the unmarried and take it for 
granted that there is, in the physical sense, no other possible 
state. In considering this aspect of life one is brought face 
to face with the most vexing of all moral and social problems. 
Here also one finds more emotional concern than is associated 
with any other moral problem, and therefore more bias and 
prejudices, more deceit and hypocrisy, more ignorance, error, 
perversion and denial of facts. 

No intelligent people attempt to deny that a considerable 
amount of premarital sexual intercourse exists; but many go 
to the other extreme and assume that virtue, in the limited, 
old-fashioned sense, is a thing of the past and that because 
this is so sexual mating before the occurrence of legal mar¬ 
riage should be considered the normal thing. This point of 
view is not only dangerous to society hut is not in accord¬ 
ance with the facts. 

Mere moral condemnation of premarital sexual mating 
does not solve the practical problem of how to prevent it. 
The moral history of the race proves that social and legal 
penalties against unsanctioned matings have never operated 
successfully. The difficulties that prevent such moral codes 
from being completely effective lie not only in the strength 
of the sexual impulse itself but in the fact that the sexual 
union is instinctively, as well as by all customs of civilized 
man, the most private and secluded of all acts. In no possible 
human environment, except in jails or asylums, where the 
sexes are forcibly separated and are constantly under guard, 
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can sexual acts be restrained or sexual digressions known. 

Here another significant fact appears; namely, the appli¬ 
cation of discipline of a military type to sexual relations tends 
to deplorable conditions in these relations. On the other hand, 
the greater the individual responsibility the better and more 
wholesome are the sexual point of view and the moral status 
of the sexual life. 

Prohibition of sexual expression between the unmarried 
either by law or social tyranny is even more futile than pro¬ 
hibition of the use of alcohol. Alcohol is at least an artificial 
and foreign thing. But the sexual nature and capacity of 
man and woman is natural and a vital })art of the physical 
and mental nature of every normal being. Hence the only 
possible method of control lies in education. 

The use of alcoliol and premarital indulgence in sexual 
life are the two chief evils from which the moral world strives 
to ])rotect its youth. These two dangers frequently are asso¬ 
ciated but ])art of this association is accidental. Each is recog¬ 
nized as a serious departure from the accepted rules of moral 
conduct, and hence those individuals who violate one are more 
likely to violate the other. Group influence also tends to 
bring the two evils together. Taistly, it is an unquestioned 
fact that alcohol inhibits the centers of moral control in the 
brain. Hence young people indulging in alcohol are much 
more prone to indulge in sexual acts. This is particularly 
true in the case of the girl, because she suffers graver danger 
from the aggression of the male when her physical and mental 
strength are lowered by alcohol. 

But conditions under which these two forbidden things are 
associated shoidd not blind one to the great difference be¬ 
tween them. The indulgence in alcohol is an unnatural thing. 
It serves no good ])urpose in life at any time and the craving 
for it has to be acquired. The sexual appetite is not only 
natural but is of the very essence of life itself, since it is the 
means by which the sexes are brought together for the pro¬ 
creation of offspring. Therefore sexual indidgence is not in 
itself a sin against nature but becomes so only under certain 
circumstances. 

This statement must not be considered as an effort to 
belittle the gravity of indulgence in the sexual relation at 
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wrong times and with the wrong partner. Nothing can he 
fraught with graver dangers to the physical, mental and moral 
health, necause of its enormous importance in the scheme 
of life its abuse is damning and destructive. 

This destruction may take the form of infection with loath¬ 
some and devastating diseases. Or pregnancy may overtake 
the female, not only affecting her social standing in life hut 
seriously handicapping an innocent child. Even if this out¬ 
come is avoided, there arise other dangerous and destructive 
influences in both a physical and a moral sense. Eut if, by 
the aid of chance, or by caution or preventive measures, the 
graver consequences of such acts are esca])ed, there are still 
elements of danger to moral and mental happiness that usually 
bring far more pain into life than can possibly be compensated 
for by the momentary ])leasures of indulgence. Unhaj)pily, 
this truth can often be learned only by bitter experience. 

Sexual unions outside of marriage bring no joy with them 
l)ecause of the constant fear of discovery, the re})roaches of 
conscience or of regret and shame based, not upon the act 
itself, but often upon the choice of the partner in the act. 

That the woman ordinarily suffers far more than the man 
in this respect is common knowledge. This condition had 
its basis originally in j)regnancv. It still has its basis in the 
fear of pregnancy. But even when knowledge and })ractice 
diminish this risk there is still much that the woman must 
bear. Society still holds hers as the greater sin, and she her¬ 
self usually regards the .sexual relation more seriously tha?i 
does the man. Therefore, its indulgence with a man to whom 
she is not married gives her a sense of slavery and of inferiority 
to him from which she escapes with the greatest difficulty and 
which may make future happiness impossible. 

The force of primitive passion and the clandestine nature 
of the premarital sexual relation makes it highly probable that 
the choice of partner in this illicit relation will be less wise 
and fortunate than the choice made under more reasonable 
and happier conditions when a permanent mate for marriage 
is being selected. But even in those cases in which the attrac¬ 
tion is of the kind that would normally lead to marriage, pre¬ 
marital relations are likely to result in the destruction of the 
love that drew the couple together. 
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Numerous conditions conspire to bring this about. In¬ 
consistent as it may seem, the instinctive desire for privacy unnamed 
and secrecy in the consummation of the sexual union is fol- unions 
lowed by a desire to jiroclaim to others the mated status. 

Normal marriage gives opportunity for this expression. The 
newly married coujile go olf on their honeymoon to hide the 
first stages of their mating from the eyes of those who know 
them. Rut soon they are ready to return to their friends, 
set up a home and assume the social position that marriage 
gives them. 

'I'he man or the woman in love is rightfully proud of his or 
her mate and wants to jiroelaim to others the pride of jiosses- 
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sion. Secret union denies this opportunity. The secret, ro¬ 
mantic at first, soon becomes a dreadful burden to which is 
added the fear of discovery. Either by accident, or by the 
mere urge to confess, the relation is usually soon discovered or 
guessed and this brings a new burden of worry as to who may 
“tell” and how far the secret may have spread. Even if those 
who know of the relation are tolerant of it there is still the 
fear of being the subject of light or malicious gossip. 

It is notorious that two people tied together in unhappy 
circumstances soon begin to blame each other and to quarrel. 
The quari'els of the young husband and wife during the first 
year of adjustment are mild com])ared with those of a young 
couple bound by a secret and illegal union. The bonds of 
matrimony bring all sorts of legal and social forces to hold 
a couple together while they are weathering these early quar¬ 
rels. Hut in the unsanctioned union these same forces work 
in exactly the opposite direction. As a result, an illegal 
mating, which might have been happy under the conditions 
of marriage, quickly goes on the rocks of discord. Young 
lovers may refuse to believe this but those with experience 
in such matters know it to be true. 

W'^ithout the restraint of legal marriage it is far easier for 
a lovers’ quarrel to turn the attention of one or both parties 
to some new attachment and so to start a chain of j)romis- 
cuity which becomes easier at each new step. Yet the instinc¬ 
tive sen.se for monogamy which all women, and to a lesser 
extent all men possess, rebels at a growing history of successive 
loves leading to successive sexual matings. It is a situation 
which, to say nothing of its physical dangers, can rarely have 
a happy outcome and which is destructive of all the finer 
things in life. 

When young people in such relations are aware that other 
members of the group are leading similar lives there often 
develops a system of social affairs politely called “parties,” 
the purpose of which is apparent to all. Such group social 
life is exceedingly dangerous and may lead to the vulgarizing 
of love and to promiscuity. It is also dangerous to the innocent 
individual who may be drawn into it unknowingly, for a non¬ 
participating individual or couple stands as a criticism, chal¬ 
lenge, and danger to the others and the general opinion of the 
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group will bring all possible pressure to bear to induce sucb 
a person or couple to join in the sexual orgies. 

No matter how liberal the point of view may be, this type 
of social life has no defense. Its most malign pow'er lies in 
the fact that virtue’s chief bulwark against the sexual appetite 
is the sense of social disapproval. When in a limited group 
this social disapproval is turned not only into approval but into 
approximate coercion few young people can stand against it. 
It is therefore far more dangerous for a young boy or a girl 
to fall into such a group than to have a secret individual love 
affair. Either circumstance may lead to sexual experience, 
hut of the two types that brought about by the connivance of 
the group is far the more degrading and destructive. 

If it he assumed that all young j)eople are adhering to 
the straight and narrow way c)f virtue, no truthful or ade- 
(piate ])icture of the problems of the unmarried can he pre¬ 
sented. A truthful cross-section of the life of the unmarried 
inemhers of any community includes wide and varied ty])es 
and conditions of sexual status and sexual experiences. The 
girl or the hoy who is struggling with a sexual nature that 
has no opportunity for expression is one problem, because it 
differs in accordance with difference in sex; the individual who 
has had a single sexual experience is a different problem; so 
is the individual who is carrying on a continuous but still 
occasional and clandestine union, and so is one whose sexual 
experience, includes or has included numerous relations with 
two or more other individuals. 

There is also the difference of age. Society looks with dif¬ 
ferent eyes upon the sexual life of a hoy still too young to 
marry and that of a bachelor of thirty or forty; also it looks 
differently upon the sexual experiences and problems of a 
young girl in her teens and upon those of an unmarried woman 
of mature years. Not only do all these cases differ, but the 
individual cases differ from one another. 

The “Revolt of Yoi'TH.” —The constant reiteration in 
the discussions during this generation of the phrases “flaming 
youth,” the “revolt of youth” and others of similar import 
indicates that modern young people are rebelling against the 
moral codes to which their parents are supposed to have 
adhered. 
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The broader and more general discussion of the moral 
laxity of the younger generation usually brings in such ])rae- 
tices as liquor drinking, cigarette smoking by girls, late hours, 
vulgar dancing, profane language and the telling of ohscetie 
stories. Yet every one knows that widesj)read interest in the 
manners and morals of young j)eople revolves about their 
sexual attitude and conduct and that the other things arc of 
interest chiefly becau.sc they are sup|)ose(l to have some hear¬ 
ing upon sexual ideas or sexual ])ractices. 

In any question of sex it is always difficult to get an un¬ 
biased opinion. Alt ])eople, young and old, have emotion;il 
biases on the subject and are ])rejudieed one way or the othei-. 
They may .sympathize with the more liberal and rebellious 
attitude of modern youth and he inclined to excuse departures 
from the older and stricter standards, or they may feel that 
the old ways are best and that all who de|)arl from them are 
going to the dogs. 

If a man could live .serenely for several generations, per- 
hajjs he could then compare, without ])rejudice or feeling, the 
life of one generation with that of another and so arrive .at the 
truth. Such a detached observer probably would titid that 
youth has always been in revolt against the more conservative 
views of the older generation. 'I’liis is l)ut .•mother way of .say¬ 
ing that the instincts and feelings of youth do not harmonize 
with the established rules of conduct in civilized society. 

A study of life in early New England brings out the fact 
that even the strictest rules and regulations ever set up by 
society failed to maintain the standards of morality. The 
records of the Puritan courts of justice prove that these excel¬ 
lent persons were .sorely troubled with every type of .sexmil 
irregularity known in the world today and that their harsh 
and rigorous laws were never realh^ effective in enforcing their 
moral codes. Some writers have contendetl that such laws 
only made matters worse by exciting the passions and adding 
the allurement of danger to .sexual sins, 'riiis ])oint, however, 
cannot be proved; for the available facts about the types of 
society in which the .subject was ignored—and sexual irregu¬ 
larities assumed not to exist—indicate that the reaction of 
human nature is about the same under these as under harsher 
conditions. 
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Modern society differs from both these earlier types. Sex¬ 
ual digressions are not made to seem so horrible today by Fre^om^L 
vigorous blue laws and brutal prosecutions of individual of- sex Discus- 
fenders. Neither is there as much secrecy, hypocrisy and 
denial of tlie truth as existed in the mid-Victorian days. Eess 
effort is made to keej) young ])eoplc “innocent”; older people 
do not ])retend that no sueli problems exist; and young people 
are more outspoken about their views and conduct. 

I’erhajis the rev(jlt of youth is, therefore, not so much a 
revolt against the fundamental moral standards as against 
secrecy. ])retense and hypocrisy in regard to the subject of sex. 

INIany of those who deal with groups of girls today are particu¬ 
larly impressed by the fact that the modern girl differs from 
the girl of a ])revious generation not so much in her acts as in 
her talk. She is both better informed on sexual mattei’S and 
is freer to speak of them. 'Phis gives the impression to eon- 
servative elders that youth is rebelling against the moral code 
when it is really rebelling against the old eons])iraey of silence. 

The testimony of modern young men eom])ared with the 
memories of older men bears out the eontention that this 
growth of frankness and discussion of sexual to])ies between 
young people of oj»posite sexes is the distinctive new element 
in the life of youth today. In an older generation it was the 
common ex])erienee of men that oidy the girl who had lost her 
virtue would talk at all frankly or freely about sexual subjects. 

Young men find that no such rule ap])lics today, but that often 
(piite the eoi\trarv is true, the girl who knows most about sex 
and is frankest in speaking of it being often the one least 
likely to be indiscreet. 

The wide diffusion of sexual knowledge and the discus¬ 
sion of the sid)ject by young j)eople in mixed company gives 
elderly ])eople who have not kept up with the times the im¬ 
pression that the entire younger generation is indulging in 
sexual orgies. 

'Phe fact that the situation is not as bad as some of these 
older people think is not cited, however, as proof that the 
morality of the present generation is im])roving. In fact, it is 
difficult to know what has been the change in this respect, 
for no statistics of past generations are available. Eloquent 
testimony to the change in attitude which has just been pointed 
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out is the fact that investigators today can now gatlier such 
statistics. 

The modern young man probably differs very little from 
yoiinir men of the past in his knowledge of, and attitude to- 
fusion of Sex ward, sexual matters. It is the young woman who has 
Knowledge changed. The modern girl is capable of defending herself 

against the advances of men and for this reason she is not 
as readily seduced as the “innocent” girl of a former genera¬ 
tion. It follows that when she does jiarticipate in such rela¬ 
tions she more often does so of her own free will. 

Another change of recent times is that a single departure 
from virtue is not, at least among 3 'oung people, considered 
to he the terrible sin and disgrace that our jiarents were 
taught to regard it. 'Fhe older order of society divided women 
strictlj" into two categories: the good and the had. The latter 
were supposed to he undeserving of aiiv respect or considera¬ 
tion. But one very important elfect of the modern situation 
is that a v'oung man does not so readilv lose his respect for the 
girl with whom he may^ have sexual relations as was the case 
with his predecessors. In the old davs a man who married 
such a girl felt that he was getting “damaged goods,” even 
though he himself had wrought the damage. Toda\' a man 
maj' marrj' his partner in premarital sexual relations with no 
feeling of shame on either side. 

The error into which j'outh is in danger of falling in this 
matter is that of permitting the more candid consideration 
of all such (piestions to break down the ideals of virtue as a 
desirable goal. In other moral matters ideals are not aban¬ 
doned just because many people fail to live up to them. 
David said that all men are liars, and the facts on which this 
observation was based have jirobahly not changed. But civil¬ 
ization would be in a bad way if all men concluded that truth 
was not worth striving for and gave up anj" effort to tell the 
truth. 

The more radically-minded modern j^outh will argue that 
these are not parallel cases, that the sexual impulse is an in¬ 
stinct the satisfying of which is not an evil, hut has been made 
so only by arbitrary rules of church or state. To answer this 
argument effectively one must go back of any mere moral 
dogma and consider the nature of man, individually and 
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socially. Consideration must be given to the natural laws 
that lie behind the social dictum (which may seem to young 
people as merely an arbitrary rule of society) that the sexual 
relation should be reserved for one man with one woman and 
then only in the state of matrimony. 

Those who hold that young people should accept moral 
laws without examining the reasons for their existence should 
remember that society no longer lives in small, isolated com¬ 
munities with no knowledge of the morals and customs of other 
j)eople. The child who is told dogmatically that he must do 
thus and so, without being told why, is likely to find out a little 
later that other lands and other peoples have other “do’s” and 
“don’ts,” and accordingly he begins to question the validity 
of those that have been taught to him. 

The more dogmatic society is in imposing its rules of con¬ 
duct the more likely is youth to rebel, and this rebellion may 
cause much damage before the young peoj)le learn from expe¬ 
rience just why these stricter standards of conduct are desir¬ 
able. To encourage freedom and independence of thought it 
is necessary to direct the attention of youth to fundamental 
facts and principles which cannot he vitiated merely by un¬ 
tempered refusal to obey established rides of conduct. 

’Ihe wisdom of the ages seems to teach that there are certain 
princi])lcs of sexual morality so well founded on human needs 
that the race cannot thrive when these jirinciples are discarded 
or disregarded. If this be so, it follows that the individual 
who tramples upon these principles of conduct runs great 
risks. If there is no immediate and personal puni.shment for 
such transgressions there is still the ill-will of a society injured 
by this unsocial conduct. 

As a first principle of sex ethics the majority of the ad¬ 
vanced races of mankind, savage and civilized, has insisted 
upon the monogamous relation of one man and one woman. 
When children are involved the most important reason 
for this is that two parents are needed properly to care for 
them. Children raised by one parent alone are reared under 
a handicap. 

It is not easy to see how society can rid itself of a rule of 
conduct based on the need of children for two parents. Uto¬ 
pian dreamers make plans for raising children in state institu- 
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tions, hilt these have never worked successfully. lo the 
institutional child parental love is lacking, even it every physi¬ 
cal need be met. Some of the tales ol hired attendants in 
orphan asylums are painful evidence ot how defective is any 
force save that of jiarental love for the task ot rearing children. 

Our Ne.xt to monogamous marriage perhajis the most workable 
scheme for rearing children is the polygamous marriage. Yet 
jiolygamy is a manifestly impossible plan for general ajipliea- 
tion since it requires a great many more women than men. 
Among wild polygamous animals this situation is actually 
achieved, as all but the strongest males are killed in fighting 
for the females. To a limited extent the same thing hajqiens 
in the human species. Among barbarous tribes the slaughter 
of males in war was often .so great that a large number of 
women were left without possible husbands. 'Flic remaining 
males of the trilies, therefore, or perhaps the males of the con¬ 
quering tribe, took the women and became jjolygamous. 

If war and other forms of wholesale murder are justifiable, 
polygamy is justifiable. The makers of war would do well to 
consider that fact. In the Kurojicau countries the excess of 
women left after the great World War made the advisaliility 
of plural marriages at least a debatatile question. Hut tlie 
trouble is that once the institution is established it calls for the 
further murder of men to maintain it, or there follows the 
monopoli/ation of women by the rich and jiowerful. Obviously 
few' W'ould try to justify that sort of a sfieicty. Nor is there 
any real happine.ss for the particiiiants in polygamous rela¬ 
tions. Coarsened by war and barbarism, men may toler.ate it, 
but women never do, except under the urge of necessity. 
Women in polygamous lands are iiractically slaves, and this 
condition of the mothers is refleeted in the children, serving 
to retard the development of such races. 

Other than this impractical scheme of polygamy, the only 
conceivable alternative is promiscuity. For men this has 
always been more readily tolerated than for women, and while 
there is no justification for it, there is at least an explanation. 
\Vhen children are born from promiscuous relations, the iden¬ 
tity of the father is lost. Men thus escape their paternal re¬ 
sponsibilities. Any man resents the thought that he may be 
playing father to a child not his own. If he has grounds for 
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such suspicion he 
is worse thiiii a 
stcj)father- worse, 
in fact, than no 
father at all. A 
in a n ([ n i c k 1 y 
eonics to hate a 
woman whom he 
suspects of foist- 
iiif? another man’s 
child ui)on him. 

Love rarely will 
survive that suspi- 
eion. 'riiat fact 
alone makes im- 
j) o s s i 1) 1 e a n y 
scheme of parent¬ 
hood in which j)a- 
ternity is rendered 
doubtful by jiro- 
miscuous women. 

An abborrent. 
ibougb more ^^en- 
erally tolerated 
seheme of .sexual 
life, is that of the 
promiscuity of 
men with a special class of women who voluntarily give up 
wifehood and motherhood. Such prostitution has always ex¬ 
isted to a greater or less degree in all eivilized lands. Efforts 
to stamp it out by moral reform and legal enaetments have 
never been successfid and many governments have tolerated 
and not infreipiently protected it. It is upheld on the ground 
that it is a necessary evil if the virtue of women in general is 
to be maintained. 

It goes without saying that prostitution is ruinous to the 
lives of the women engaged in it. Its effect upon the men and 
upon the women who have married or may later marry such 
men must be considered under two categories. The first is 
the emotional and moral effect of such degradation of the 
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Instead of the kiss as an evidence of affection, the 
natives of Dyak, in Borneo, rub noses as one of their 
customs in courtship. 
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sexual relation. No man is made happier in his relation with 
his wife because of his past or present relations with prosti¬ 
tutes. The realization that he has degraded the sexual func¬ 
tion in a loveless relation must necessarily lessen the enobling 
qualities of that relation when founded on love. That women 
have been taught to tolerate such lapses is no proof that they 
are not resented. When discovered they come as a shock to 
every girl, and undoubtedly are responsible for much of the 
aversion with which many women regard the sexual relation. 

But there are evils in prostitution more concrete than this 
emotional damage done to love. The danger of actual physical 
damage is too great to be ignored. Venereal disease is Na¬ 
ture’s punishment for promiscuity. 

The sex life of a prostitute does not in itself ])ro(luce vene¬ 
real disease but it enormously increases her chance of infection. 
Therefore, the man who patronizes these women always runs 
serious risk of infection. Once infected he becomes a source of 
danger to other women. If a man knowingly infects others 
with venereal disease he commits a crime that should subject 
him to criminal prosecution. The same, of course, apj)lies to 
women. Modern science has made some ])rogre.ss in the pre¬ 
vention and cure of venereal disea.se but this progress has by 
no means been such as to take away all danger. 

Certainly there is little in this brief survey of the broad 
aspects of sexual morality to justify any departure from the 
principles generally taught in modern society. Youth finds 
little argument on w'hich to rest its case for rebellion against 
established ideals. In practice it makes no conscious effort to 
do so. As a matter of fact, rebellion is not against monoga¬ 
mous marriage nor the social demand for the protection of chil¬ 
dren. It is rather against the social rule that delays marriage 
for many years after an awakened nature demands sexual 
mating. In this fact alone there is involved a most baffling 
problem, one demanding such full consideration that it will be 
<liscussed under a separate head. 

Postponement of Marriage. —The problems of the un¬ 
married are caused chiefly by delay of legal mating long after 
sexual powers have developed. This brings about a struggle 
between Nature and civilization. It seems either that Nature 
or civilization has blundered. 
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That the fault may not all be on the part of civilization 
becomes apparent when it is realized that puberty comes before 
the completion of growth and the maturity of the mind. This 
actually seems to be one of Nature’s mistakes and a case in 
which human intelligence does improve the race by curbing 
the sexual function till full physical maturity has been reached. 
Perhaps this anomaly can be understood better if one pictures 
the evolution of the race through the ages when the struggle 
for existence was so keen that the species was in constant 
danger of annihilation. 

In any grouj) of animals or primitive human beings, the 
problem of the survival of the species depended upon the fit¬ 
ness and the number of individuals in each succeeding genera¬ 
tion. As long as tbe danger of death from beasts or famine 
or disease or exposure was great there was the constant pos¬ 
sibility that the w'hole generation w'ould perish. Under those 
circumstances the earlier in life the next generation was born 
and the more numerous the offspring the greater the likelihood 
of tribe survival. 

As civilization developed and the struggle for existence 
became less severe and of a different nature the advantages 
of early motherhood became less and those of delayed mother¬ 
hood greater. There is no advantage to the mother or the 
child in the birth of children before the full ])hysical maturity 
of the mother. Such premature motherhood impairs the 
mother’s grf)wth, health and vitality, and has similar effects 
upon the child. ISIoreover, w'hen for the good of society it 
becomes necessary to limit the number of children it is pre¬ 
eminently advantageous to the race that each mother bear these 
children in the ])rime of her physical life. Just what that 
age is and when a woman should bear her first child is a 
matter of some dispute. Certainly the age is several years 
after puberty. 

However, these purely physical factors are not the only 
ones that enter into the problem. The w’orld has as yet found 
no better system of rearing children than that of the monog¬ 
amous home in which the mother is the home-maker and the 
father the bread-winner. This economic factor, more than 
any physical one, accounts for the delay of marriage in civil¬ 
ized life. The greater the complications of civilization and the 
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Delayed 

Marriage 


higher the educational and professional standards the longer 
must be this jieriod of delay. 

This delay of marriage in the modern world is resulting in 
two makeshift solutions. One is the early marriage which, 
hy the aid of birth control, remains barren while the young 
wife continues to work and help su])port the home. 'I’lie other, 
which certainly is no solution, is ])i-emarital sexual life. Even 
those who might ajiprove of the latter status for a man of 
twenty-eight or a woman of twenty-five can hardly approve of 
it for a boy of eighteen or a girl of sixteen. Vet once let the 
social opposition to such premarital relations be broken down 
and there will be difficulty in stopping its spread to younger 
and younger groups. Eventually it may threaten even the 
high schools and reach those who, })hysically and mentally, arc 
little more than children. This backwash of freedom and license, 
from the older and more sophisticated groups to the younger 
and more innocent, constitutes a serious problem in the pres¬ 
ent sexual life of young ])eoplc. 

In so far as the problem is one of delayed marriage the 
sensible thing is to encourage, or at least not to forbid, early 
marriage. The apologists for delayed marriage may contend 
that young people must acquire a great deal of wisdom before 
they know enough to select a proper mate. Rut this seems 
not to work out in ])raetiee beyond a reasonable age. 'I'lie 
youngsters of seventeen who elo})e certainly are likely enough 
to blundei*. Rut girls nineteen to twenty-two and boys of 
twenty-two to twenty-five seem to know their own minds 
about marriage and to be (piite as eomj)etent to pick out suit¬ 
able mates as those who delay marriage to a much later age. 
The woman who doesn’t marry till her thirties is quite as likely 
to divorce her husband as the woman who married in her early 
twenties. 

No matter from what point of view the problem is con¬ 
sidered, there is no physical advantage in delaying marriage 
beyond full maturity. Any advantages that come from fur¬ 
ther delay are almost wholly economic. Often these are merely 
illusions. 

While the delay of marriage is in many ways an evil it can 
hardly be contended that in the modern world such unions 
can be made young enough to avoid several years of active 
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sexual instincts that can find no ai)proved expression. This 
must be squarely faced as a fact of life that cannot he avoided, 
for all the ex])eriences of the human race above the level of 
savagery indicate that the marriage of those who are jjhysi- 
cally immature is destructive to racial welfare. 

Skxuai. Stakvatiox, Celibacy and Coxtinexce, —The 
effect upon tlie physical and the mental health of eomplete 
sexual abstinence is one of the most disputed questions in 
hygiene. Many difficidties are in the way of getting at the 
truth in this matter. IJasic facts with which the student has 
to deal are hard to secure, for secrets of the sexual life of un¬ 
married j)eoj)le are carefidly guarded and there is no easy 
way to get reliable data from any large number of individuals. 
The fact that one is unmarried does not prove one is uumated. 
Outside observation or the mere gathering of statistics about 
the health and longevity of unmarried persons is meaningless 
and from it no accurate conclusions can be drawn. 

A second difficulty, even if the fidl truth were known, lies 
in the fact tliat the practice of masturbation is a state of 
sexual activity that is neither normal .sex life nor complete sex 
starvation in the physiological sense. In the case of males, 
especially, the (piestion is still fui’ther complicated by the fact 
that, while there may be neither .sexual intercourse nor mas¬ 
turbation, there may be sexual dreams, with the consequent 
release of seminal fluid. 

The nearest one can get at the truth of the whole matter 
is to .say that life without sexual mating is an unnatural, and 
therefore an undesirable state of existence. Statistics of 
longevity show that married men live longer than bachelors; 
hut here, too, one must go beyond the obvious fact and con¬ 
sider how much this element of longer life is due to the ef¬ 
fects of a normal life and how much to the selective instinct 
by which women tend to choose the more vital men for hus¬ 
bands. 

Certainly all the evidence of statisties seems to favor mar¬ 
riage as the condition of life most conducive to happiness, 
health and longevity. But this evidence is by no means so con¬ 
clusive as to warrant its acceptance as an argument for 
maintaining irregular sexual relations outside of marriage, 
for these are fraught with many elements of danger, worry 
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and unhappiness not associated with the institution of mar¬ 
riage. 

With these general observations based on common sense 
to clear the atmosphere, the question of continence from the 
point of view of the medical specialist can now be considered. 

At the risk of seeming to overstress the case for con¬ 
tinence, an observation that cannot fail to be of tremendous 
import to everyone interested in physical culture must be 
quoted from the work of Frederick B. Sturgis: 

Sd*^trength “Trainers of pugilists and of men who are entering for 
athletic contests are well aware of the effect se.xual inter¬ 
course exerts upon the physical and mental condition of every 
man, and coitus is the one thing which is rigidly excluded, 
and about w'hich the strictest views arc held. An ex-pugilist 
has told me that when he was training for a fight, at the 
beginning, he suffered a great deal from want of intercourse, 
his seminal losses were freejuent, and he had large and re¬ 
peated pollutions, but in a short time, as soon as he got thor¬ 
oughly into his work, these entirely disappeared and indeed 
he thought no more about them, but as soon as his w'ork W'as 
finished and the fight \vas over, he found that sexually he was 
as good as ever. I am satisfied, not only from this man’s ex¬ 
perience but from others with whom I have talked, that in such 
cases there is no loss of power from sexual abstinence, pro¬ 
vided always the patient is not keeping his genital organs 
continually irritated by dallying with women, by reading, 
talking, or thinking about matters connected with sexual 
intercourse.” 

There is, however, still another phase of this subject which 
must be considered. This deals with what might be termed 
the prevention of abnormal sexual stimulation. Pernicious 
overstimulation is undoubtedly one of the greatest of evils as- 
.sociated with the sexual life. It grows out of an unwhole¬ 
some and morbid interest in sex matters and the continuous 
.stimulation of that interest. It may be said to be a case of 
“playing with fire,” trying to see how close one may come to 
it without getting burnt. It consists in the practice of stimu¬ 
lating both imagination and desire, and at the same time pre¬ 
venting the complete physiological satisfaction of the desire. 
If the passions are aroused there is a physiological require- 
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ment in the way of gratification. Even if this gratification 
is not always moral at least it is always physiological. If the 
natural culmination is prevented it is detrimental from both 
physiological and neurological standpoints. 

Of course, the solution of this problem in the case of the 
unmarried is both plain and simple. It calls for mental 
chastity. Apart from the natural associations of normal mar¬ 
ried life, the only healthy rule is that one should conduct one¬ 
self in such a way that the sex instinct is not stimulated, 
avoiding associations which call into activity the slumbering 
forces. 

The young man or woman who uses, as an excuse for 
illicit sexual indulgence, the fact that constantly aroused and 
ungratified sexual passion is harmful, is a little like the man 
who gets drunk so he may beat his wife. The blame lies in 
arousing the passionate condition. Indeed, there is little 
moral credit and certainly no advantage to health in living 
a life in which, while technically remaining virtuous, one is 
constantly indulging in the acts and emotions that normally 
lead to sexual gratification. The “gold digger” type of girl, 
even if she accepts no actual gold, is destructive of the health 
and morality of the men she tempts, even if she slips from 
them and so maintains her physiological virtue. 

The Faij.acy of “Fuee I.ove.” —Among the more radi¬ 
cally minded, and especially in cities where individual lives 
are freest from the control of ])ublic opinion, a few people 
can be found who advocate the doctrine of “free love.” But 
the trouble with free love lies in the fact that it is never 
free and is seldom love. 

The serious advocate of free love is usually an enthusiastic 
and misguided youthful spirit who finds romance or idealism 
in opposition to the institution of marriage. Just as anarchy 
opposes an established form of government, it is essentially 
the outcome of a radical turn of mind to oppose the estab¬ 
lished order of society in the institution of marriage. 

The majority of people who indulge in sex relations out¬ 
side of marriage do so clandestinely and make no effort to 
justify themselves. They do not bother to excuse their ex¬ 
periences with logic or high-sounding phrases. They make no 
claim that they are defying the laws of society; they merely 
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break these laws secretly. The free-lover is holder. He does 
not attempt to hide his attitude toward the institution of 
marriage hut hoasts about it, though for practical reasons his 
boasts may l>c confined to a rather narrow group of acquaint¬ 
ances from whom he expects sympathy. 

Perhaps the most common argument young free-lovers 
advance is based on their observation that many marriages 
are unhappy and either end in divorce or a desire for divorce 
that cannot he obtained. This diffieulty of severing the tie 
seems to them an unnecessary bondage j)laced upon love, 
'riiey may feel that the}' wish to he hound only as long as love 
lasts and he free to sej)arate when it dies. 

Pn)hahly girls, more often than men, come sincerely to 
such conclusions. But when a girl ex])resses such conviction 
to a man to whom she is at all attractive lie finds no trouble 
in persuading her. and perhaps himself, that he agrees. Men 
have always felt much freer than women to take their love 
where they find it. They instinctively feel that the woman 
will try to hold them, and hence, when one declares that she 
will not, she becomes more attractive in their eyes. 'Fhere- 
fore many men who ought to know better honestly fall in 
love with such hold-spirited girls who, because of their very 
bravado, appear to he heroines. 

On such feelings and such reasonings are free-love unions 
founded. While the feelings and illusions last they may he 
poetically beautiful, much as are the ITopian dreams of ideal 
anarchy where men need no laws nor governments because all 
men actually feel them.selves to he brothers. But these unions 
rarely, if ever, la.st. They commonly end in regrets and mis¬ 
ery. The rea.sons seem to he as follows: 

First, free-love relations are likely to he entered into more 
readily than marriage. Ft)r instance, many young ])cople 
away from home enter such relations with persons of different 
race or religion whoni they would hesitate to marry, because 
they know that such mates woidd not be gi'acefully accepted 
by their folk back borne. 

Secondly, the free-love relation is usually thought of from 
the start as a childless one. Many people, from sincere mo¬ 
tives, hesitate at the thought of bringing children into the 
world out of wedlock, though they may have no .scruples 
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against living out of wedlock themselves. Therefore, from the 
start the free-love union is an incomplete one. 

A third factor which tends to wreck these unions is the 
realization that they are free. Jealousy flames easily when 
the partners realize that they have no legal hold on each other. 

The freedom, too, may turn out to be illusory. IMany men 
have entered into sucli relations with an idealism higher than 
that with which the average man enters marriage. But when 
love cools, as it is only too likely to do, the man may find that 
the idea of breaking the union and leaving the girl is a 
much more serious problem to him than a divorce would be. 
There is always the question, “What will become of the 
girl?” 

A liberal mind cannot help admiring the idealization of 
love which convinces young people that it and they are above 
the law and that for them no marriage is necessary. After 
many years of life in a large city where such unions are com¬ 
mon enough, the liberal mind is profoundly impressed, not 
with the inherent weakness of love, but with its illusory folly, 
'rhe plan simply does not work. Therefore, if you are in 
love, get married! 

Marriage is not an institution for the suppression of love, 
but for its ju'otection. It is a home for love that may become 
a prison from which there is no escape but divorce; but if you 
are thinking of that possibility at the very beginning of love 
something is wrong with your love and you bad better let 
it die and find another. 

The problem of just how much freedom there should be 
in marriage is a serious one, and doubly serious when two 
people have radically different ideas about it. But it is a 
problem you should settle in the early stages of the love affair 
and call the match off if the ideals are too divergent. The 
period of love-making is for the ])urpose of enabling young 
people to pick someone who is a logical mate. 

The problem cannot be solved by any form of marriage 
that is entered into in a mood of uncertainty and dispute 
about fundamental questions. To love and cherish “till death 
do us part” may sometimes be an ideal beyond one’s power 
to realize, but at least it voices the faith of love without which 
there can never be a permanent!}' happy mating, no matter 
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by what form of ceremony or lack of ceremony the union is 
solemnized. 

Tiik Ii.i.t’sion of “Pi.atoxic Love.” —Plato, profound 
Greek philosopher, dreamed of a Utojiian world where every¬ 
thing? should be ideal and the troublesome problems of living 
would all disappear. One of his illusions was of a state of love 
between men and women wholly free from sexual desire. 
From this comes the ideal of “Platonic love,” a will-o’-the- 
wisp grasjied at by occasional foolish young people. 

Needless to say it always eludes the grasp. Certainly 
there can be friendships between men and women, but they 
do not deserve the name of love unless there is a true element 
of sexual attraction. Nor woidd Plato have pro])osed such 
a thing if his wisdom had included knowledge of modern 
biologj' and psycholog>^ 

To make this clear it should be pointed out that the ideal 
of this Platonic love involves a passionate element of a ])urcly 
spiritual nature. It attempts to secure the intensity of love 
without admitting the existence of physical attraction, w’hich 
is, of course, what makes the mental love between a man 
and a woman intense and different from the bonds of friend- 
shij) l)etween man and man or woman and woman. 

rile idea of Platonic love usually tnunes to young pe()j)le 
who have fallen in love but whose experience, education or 
training has been such tliat they hav'e some fear of, or av'crsion 
to, the thought of sexual mating. ^Vs would he expected from 
the pre.sent state of moral standards and education, Platonic 
love more often appeals to girls and women than to men and 
boys. However, it is not an uncommon experience to find a 
ba.shful, poetic or dreamy boy who falls under the spell of 
this illusion. 

Platonic love is a dangerous thing to dream of, for the 
simple reason that it encourages people to play with fire while 
they deny to themselves that fire exists and will burn. To be 
drawn by the forces of sexual attraction and yet utterly to 
deny the existence of the force is folly. The folly becomes 
much greater when young people discuss their love and plot 
with each other to call a spade by some other name and say 
their love is Platonic. 

When two simple-souled people honestly fall under the 
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illusion that their love is Platonic there is usually either a 
speedy cooling of the real affection or a case of double sup¬ 
pression. Ordinarily the suppression ends in an explosion 
which brings the dreamers to their senses so they can admit 
that their case is one of real love. If this does not occur there 
is a prolonged period of nervous tension which undermines the 
physical and mental health. This condition may lead to 
mutual horedom or (juarrels and so end the affair. 

Cases of love in which there is some good reason why mar¬ 
riage cannot follow are in a different category. Such jjeople 
will always be happier if they part, for to continue to see each 
other means misery for one or both of them, often for others 
as well. 

Ijike life, love has its birth, growth and old age. It starts Life Time of 
later than life and yet, skillfully handled, it ends only with 
death. Of course this comparison of the growth of love and 
life is not exact, since every one knows that a man or a woman 
can have many loves in one life. Indeed, there are reasons 
to believe that, before the final and lasting love comes, a cer¬ 
tain amount of emotional experimentation in youth is desir¬ 
able. ITj)on this experience a solid foundation for marriage 
may rest. 

These early loves, however, should be psychologically in 
accord with the ages of the individuals concerned. A boy of 
twenty does m)t and should not make love with the directness 
of a man of forty. Should a girl of seventeen transiently 
e.xperience the final love relations, either with or without 
matrimony, she probably will not be an ideal mate for a young 
man. The incongruity between her youth and her experience 
are felt instinctively. A woman who passes her girlhood with¬ 
out love and finds it only in later years also labors under a 
great disadvantage. Rut if she mates with a man of suitable 
age, ber love may have an element of beauty and dignity 
unknown to the younger lover. 

Similarly, the love of a middle-aged man for a young girl 
is less natural and less beautiful tban it would be if it were 
given to an older woman. The man of forty may be Avell 
mated to the woman of thirty, but he will sweep the girl of 
eighteen through the preliminary stages of love too rapidly, 
thus causing her to miss much that life owes her. 
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When the relative ages are reversed, as when a woman 
of thirty makes love to a boy of twenty, society instinctively 
disapproves. The reason for this lies in the fact that the 
older and more experienced woman has long since passed the 
natural age of youthful love. This makes her the aggressor 
in the courtship, which reversal of the usual relation seems 
fundamentally opposed to the instinct that makes the male 
the pursuer and the female the quarry. 

In the natural love of youth, the mental and emotional 
phases outrun the physical. This is the dream of bliss fre¬ 
quently and unnatui-ally sought as a permanent thing under 
the name of Platonic love, a love which feels no conscious 
need of a sexual consummation. However, the sexual nature 
of this attraction cannot forever be suppressed: ultimately 
either Platonic love dies or sexual love asserts itself. 

Obviously it would be far better to be honest and say: 
“This is a beautiful and growing stage of love.” than to say: 
“This is a different kind of love.” Nature knows but one 
kind of love between man and woman. Rightly un(lerst(X)d, 
Platonic love, so-called, is nothing but a casual friendship 
that feels no jealousy, gives no thrill, seeks no tryst and de¬ 
mands no poetr>\ 

IxTiMACiKS Befokk Marriage. —Let us clear the whole 
atmosphere of hypocrisy by frankly admitting the important 
part that sex plays in all elements of attraction between men 
and women, and that Nature has taken extraordinary pains 
to make the opposite sex .seem desirable. Were this not true 
her whole scheme would go wrong. A man who does not feel 
and frankly admit that members of the opposite sex are more 
attractive to him than tho.se of his own is decidedly abnormal. 
The same is true of women. 

This general sexual attraction in the human species is 
through the sen.se of vision. A man has a right to look upon 
the beauty of all women. How much of the feminine body 
is to be gazed upon in this fashion has nothing to do with 
instinct. It is wholly a matter of the customs of the country, 
time and place. 

The impulse to pet is based essentially on a pleasurable 
reaction to the sense of touch. It is individual in its appeal, 
not universal, as in the case of vision. In the normal course 
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of attraction vi¬ 
sion aids one to 
select a particular 
individual, where¬ 
as the sense of 
touch carries the 
test of the attrac¬ 
tion to a second 
degree of r e- 
sponse that must 
he mutual to indi¬ 
cate a desirable 
basis for love and 
marriage. The 
moment a man 
touches a woman 
she feels, a n d 
shoidd feel, an in¬ 
dividual and ])er- 
sonalresponse that 
is indicative of the 
j)rocess of sexual 
selection. If his 
touch is repulsive, 
she is not for him 
nor he for her. If 
it thrills her. Na¬ 
ture is satisfied, 
although society 
and her own men- 



Among many races there is a tendency to decorate 
the person rather than the dress, both to attract a 
desirable mate, and to show off the family wealth. 
This Mongol belle, belonging to a race which is ex¬ 
tremely modest, even prudish, about any display of 
the body, concentrates all decoration in this heavy 
head-dress. 


t a 1 a n d in oral 

make-up may still have some good reason for disapproving. 

In the actual response there is really little difference be¬ 
tween one portion of the human body and another, except 
in the primary and secondary sexual organs. Any other dis¬ 
tinctions have been made by custom or by costume. When 
the temptation to unwise and too familiar preliminary sexual 
play is strong, and there is nothing to warrant the expectation 
of marriage, the couple had best separate. But if they are 
engaged they have a choice of two wise courses: They may 
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either hasten the iiiarriafre or they may plan to meet each 
other only in the more active types of recreation, in the com¬ 
pany of others or under conditions in which they will find 
themselves so occupied that this inclination to over-familiarity 
will have no opportunity to master them. 

In connection with these dangers, the fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the social customs of this country 
do not give young people enough chance for athletic and out¬ 
door recreations together, while they do give them too much 
op 2 )ortunity for long hours alone in dark parlors, ])orch ham¬ 
mocks and automobiles. Bodily ex^josure and bodily activity 
of a non-.sexual nature are the safe and sane modes of gain¬ 
ing the physical admiration of the oj)posite sex. S 2 )ooning 
in dark, cushioned corners can too easily arouse the sexual 
instinct between those who would feel contempt for such emo¬ 
tions on the hiking trail or the bathing beach. 

The girl who is constantly guarded at home and cha])e- 
roned abroad is a creature of the past and ])rohahly will never 
be revived in Western civilization. 'I'lie morals of youth must 
be taken care of by youth itself. All that older peo})le can do 
is to educate the child and guide into wholesome channels 
the social life of young people. For this j)ur 2 )Ose there can 
he nothing better than the physical activity that embodies an 
element of love-j)lay similar to that of birds, who strut and 
preen and flutter and sing during their courtship. Suclt 
conduct is perfectly natural, and this instinct in human courtr 
ship can best he met by the mutual sharing of swimming, 
boating, hiking and athletic games. 

Physical activity, mutually participated in and mutually 
admired, is the best state of com})anionshi}) in which to re¬ 
tain love without the sexual embrace. Any form of outdoor 
recreation that a man and a woman can enjoy together is a 
natural .safety-valve for tho.se lovers who are not yet ready 
to marrv. For that matter, it is wise to continue such activity 
into married life, as otherwi.se it is all too likely to lead to 
intellectual boredom and overindulgence in mere sexuality. 

Sexual Dreams and Masturbation. —Sexual dreams, 
with resultant loss of the .seminal fluid, are rarely, if ever, ob¬ 
served in animals except man. These two problems of sexual 
dreams and masturbation really should be considered together. 
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since the causes and, to a great extent, the effects of each 
are undoubtedly the same. 

The feature that distinguishes them most clearly is that 
the sexual dream is beyond the control of the conscious mind, 
whereas masturbation is conscious. Therefore those who prac¬ 
tice masturbation almost invariably have a sense of guilt that 
they do not feel in regard to sexual dreams. Yet the cause 
back of each is the stimulation of the sexual nature. 

Man undoubtedly is more highly sexed than are the lower 
animals. 'I'his condition may be said to have served to offset the 
extreme need of human young with their relatively long pe¬ 
riod of helj)lessness. Had human sexual attraction been 
f)perative for only the brief ])eriod necessary for fertilization 
the woman would have been deserted by the man, leaving 
her and her baby prey to wild beasts. Therefore, by natural 
selection, a greater degree and permanence of sexuality de- 
velo])ed in the human race than in other species because those 
men who possesse<l it were more inclined to remain with and 
])rotect their women, while the women who possessed it held 
their men better than those who did not. 

The origin of the high degree of sexuality in the human 
sj)ecies may seem to have little to do with the subject of mas¬ 
turbation; yet the relation is rather elose. In married life 
the highly-sexed nature of man leads to frequent indulgence 
in sexual relations, while for the unmarried the nervous forces 
that have been built into the organism find no such expression 
and hence seek other forms of release. This certainly ac¬ 
counts for the sexual dream, which is wholly unconscious and 
beyond control. It also accounts for masturbation which, hav¬ 
ing once been practiced, is usually continued until the normal 
form of sexual relief becomes available. 

“Auto-erotism” is the name applied to masturbation by 
Havelock Ellis, Dr. W. F. Robie and other sexologists. One 
of the greate.st difficulties in controlling the practice is that 
thinking and worrying about it only stimulate the feeling 
behind the urge. Therefore, most sexologists who have studied 
tlie matter urge parents and teachers to take no active disci- 
]>linary steps, but rather to try and change the habits and 
interests of those addicted to the practice so that there will 
be less time and opportunity to dwell on the thoughts that 
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lead to it. Athletic s and vi gorous outdoor life for young 
people are two of t he bes t possible checks. 

Another reassuring fact for parents is that modern scien¬ 
tists, after careful investigation of the matter, are of the 
opinion that older authorities greatly exaggerated the harm 
incident to the practice. Earlier observers had noted that 
puny, listless children who were a great deal indoors and espe¬ 
cially those who did not sleep soundly but remained in bed 
when not sleeping were likely to be addicted to excessive 
masturbation. A still more terrifying fact is that masturba¬ 
tion is common among the occupants of insane asylums; since 
when two things are commonly found associated the presump¬ 
tion is that one is the cause of the other, it was assumed in 
this case that the listlessness and the indoor habits and even 
the insanity were caused by masturbation. The more modern 
view is that these things cause masturbation rather than being 
caused by it. A pimy child lying in bed when he should be 
outdoors at play is likely to masturbate because he has no 
other sufficiently appealing occupation for his mind and body. 
As for the inmates of the insane asylum it is practically in¬ 
evitable that, having no normal sexual life and with broken 
minds knowing neither normal interests nor self-restraint, they 
should fall into the habit. 

The best way, therefore, to prevent a boy from acquiring 
this habit or to check it if already acquired is to see that he 
does not live the idle life of a caged monkey. Nor is it of any 
use to warn children against it, for this only stimidates curi¬ 
osity. This may seem an unsound doctrine, for certainly one 
would not refrain from telling a child not to steal lest that 
tempt him to do so; but the case is different. The urge for 
sexual relief that leads to sexual dreams and to masturbation 
is a physieal, as well as mental thing, and each acts to accen¬ 
tuate the other. Thoughts about the subject will be likely to 
cause the feeling that suggests the act. Therefore the whole 
problem of control is to divert the mind from the subject. 

This does not mean, of course, that the whole subject of 
sex should be avoided lest it lead to sexual thoughts. These 
thoughts, and the curiosities that prompt them, come naturally 
to children. If the subject is shrouded in secrecy and mystery, 
it will certainly stimulate greater curiosity and drive the chil- 
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dren to seek information from other children and very likely 
lead to the discussion and practice of masturbation. 

While the evils of masturba tion have no doubt been greatly 
exaggerated, some ultra-modern writers are inclined to go to 
the other extreme and say that it is harmless. The instinctive 
self-condemnation that any normal individual who indulges 
in the practice feels, causing him to keep it secret, must be 
based upon some fundamental reason. The argument that the 
seminal fluid must be discharged as it accumulates, as if it were 
a j)roduct of body waste, is not altogether sound. 

Even if it is conceded that there is no other element of in¬ 
jury in masturbation than the mei’e loss of the seminal fluid 
it would still be dangerous because the ease with which it can 
be practiced may readily lead to exceedingly frequent indul¬ 
gence, and this can hardly result in anything but the ultimate 
weakening of the sexual glands. 

^he whole effort to conqu er tlie practice of masturbation 
shoi ild he dir ected to keeping both mind"and body active arid 
interested in other matters and in avoiding circumstances and* 
locations in which the habit has been practiced in the past. A 
sheer exertion of wilI-j)ower almost invariably ends in failure, 
and to subject oneself to temptation in order to see if it can 
be overcome is particidarly unwise. The reason for this is that 
any concentration of the thoughts upon the sexual organs or 
functions arouses them to greater demands for relief. Hence 
most tricks or schemes for breaking the habit only make mat- 
tej^ worse. 

V ■ ’ The^ gne .dycctiy£--Di£th.Qd ,i&and the one way 
by which it can be forgotten is to fill the mind with other inter¬ 
ests and exercise the body in such a fashion that one will sleep 
soundly. Going to bed when one is not sleepy, or lying in bed 
after one wakes, is an obvious playing with fire for one who 
has once formed the habit of masturbating. Physiologically, 
the full bladder may cause erection. Therefore one should 
resolutely form the habit of jumping out of bed at the mo¬ 
ment of waking, and emptying the bladder. If this action can 
be followed by a cold shower, so much the better. Engaging 
immediately in some active physical exercise will also liave 
the effect of promptly relieving any engorgement of the sexual 
organs. 
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Auto-erotism is more enervating to the boy than to the girl 
because of the definite loss of the seminal fluid. This is true 
also of sex dreams, which in boys and men result in seminal 
losses. In the case of the female the worst that can result, 
either from dreams or masturbation, is the sex orgasm, or 
sudden release of nervous tension, which is the normal end of 
the sexual act. There is no loss of a vitally imjjortant physi¬ 
cal substance. 

Seminal loss in sexual dreams may seem more terrifying 
than the same loss through auto-erotism, because the dream 
loss is beyond control and the boy feels that there is no way to 
stop it. Such losses, however, are only of surplus accumu-1 
lations which, by their presence, are really responsible for tbe 
nervous state that produces the dream. Unless unduly stimu¬ 
lated by the additional practice of masturbation, these losses 
are rarely, if ever, more frequent or greater in amount than 
the seminal secretions of a healthy married man sexually well 
mated. Hence the mere fact of such losses need occasion no 
anxiety. If, however, the dream is the result of much morbid 
sex thought, producing worry, fear and self-condemnation, the 
destructive nervous effect may be considerable. But the actual 
sexual dream, with the orgasm and seminal loss, marks the end 
of this nervous strain and may be a good thing. The whole 
problem of such night losses is really one of nerves. Those 
who sufiFer most are those whom the dreams most worry. 

The truth of this statement is demonstrated by the fact that 
those who suffer from either night losses or masturbation find 
that, when their fears are removed, the night losses become less 
frequent and the desire to masturbate less urgent. If they 
could forget the subject altogether the result j)robably would 
be only occasional night losses. 

Another serious problem which all young men must face 
is the question as to whether night losses or the habit of mas¬ 
turbation is a sufficient evil to justify their seeking relations 
with the opposite sex in order to overcome it. 

At first thought it will appear to many that, of the various 
forms of sexual gratification, the normal sex relation is nat¬ 
urally the most desirable. But the matter is not .so simple 
as that. Any sexual relation with a woman, outside of mar¬ 
riage, places a great burden upon the man. If his companion 
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in the act is a virgin it involves a deep sense of moral obliga¬ 
tion. In the conventional phrase he “ruins” the girl. That 
is a matter that can he treated lightly only by a hardening of 
the conscience and a consequent loss of something noble and 
fine. By such relationship a man may protect himself from the 
danger of venereal infection, hut only at the cost of burdening 
himself with obligations and worries that are not easy to carry. 
If the girl is one who confesses to prior sex experiences, that 
relieves a man of part of the sense of moral responsibility but 
subjects him to the fear of venereal infection. There is also 
the danger that the girl may become pregnant. If he is the 
only man with whom she is intimate the responsibility for sucb 
a condition rests solely upon bim. But if there be other men 
involved he has the additional fear that he may be held respon¬ 
sible for a child not his own. 

To avoid such worries men have been driven to consort 
with prostitutes with whom they may feel free from all such 
responsibilities. But here the risk of venereal infection be¬ 
comes greatly augmented and there is created a sense of deg¬ 
radation as the result of a relation that has no semblance of 
love. In short, any surv'ey of the possibilities leads to the con¬ 
clusion that a boy or a man who seeks escape from sexual 
troubles by taking them to a woman not his wife, has jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire. To struggle with the prob¬ 
lem alone until it can be .solved by marriage is the only safe 
as well as the only heroic thing to do. 

IIoMOSKXi’ALiTV. —Homosexuality, or sexual relationship 
between members of the same sex, is a purely human perver¬ 
sion opposed to all normal instincts and abhorred and depre¬ 
cated by normal people. Various degrees of it are found 
among almost all races and its recorded history goes back 
several thousand years. 

It seems to increase with the gi'owth of congested civiliza¬ 
tion and with artificial conditions in which normal love is 
denied. Life in sailing vessels, encampments of men, boarding 
schools, and all other such artificial environments where mem¬ 
bers of the same sex are herded together and members of the 
opposite sex shut out, naturally results not only in the greater 
development of masturbation but in possible outbreaks of 
homosexuality. 
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Against this view of homosexuality is the explanation that 
the tendency is inherited and that some people are born who 
have a mixed sexual nature. There is just enough truth in 
this statement to lend plausibility to it and arouse a morbid 
curiosity. Since both sexes are merely specialized develop¬ 
ments from a single intermediate type there are of course 
many physical vestiges of each sex in the other. The rudi¬ 
mentary nipples on jv man’s chest are the most familiar ex¬ 
ample of such v'estiges. There are also very rare types called 
hermaphrodites that actually possess the sexual organs of both 
sexes, though those of one sex are rudimentary and non¬ 
functioning. 

Just as an individual alone can find various means of 
exciting his or her own sexual reactions, so two individuals of 
the same sex can arouse artificial and unnatural sexual excita¬ 
tions in each other. liike all other vicious habits, this one can 
grow to become a slavery. 

A less serious phase of this question is the common “crush” 
or sentimental attachment that adolescent girls form for each 
other. Happily, in the vast majority of cases this is innocent 
enough, for there is no realization that it has any actual sexual 
nature. Psychologists say such attachments are subconscious 
substitutes for love. Instinctivelv men and bovs dislike to 
see girls mooning about with their arms around each other or 
exchanging frequent kisses. In those boarding schools in which 
girls sleep together, there is real danger that such relations 
may develop into homo.sexual practices. But parents and oth¬ 
ers having charge of young people can make no greater mis¬ 
take than in assuming, without positive evidence, that such 
conditions have developed. Those accused have every right 
to feel re.sentfid and insulted if they understand what is meant. 
A far better means of control is to change any circumstances 
of life that might encourage the development of this practice. 

As in the case of masturbation, accusation, when made 
against innocent parties, is likely to start morbid thoughts 
along the line in question. Even in case the accusation is justi¬ 
fied the element of shame and guilt will prove a destructive 
psychological factor. It would be far better to separate such 
young people without letting them become aware of the reason 
for doing so. 
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tributes of femininity are not entirely dependent upon the 
ovaries, as was formerly believed. With insufficient thyroid 
secretion there is arrest of genital development, suppression of 
the menstrual flow and shriveling of the uterus, together with 
lessened sex impulse. Hyper-activity of the thyroid accom¬ 
panies sex activity in women. It was an ancient custom in 
some countries to measure the necks of newly married women 
in order to ascertain their virginity. This custom still persists 
in some parts of Europe. 

The adrenals, one of which is above each kidney, are of 
great importance in the human economy. Their secretion, to¬ 
gether with the hemoglobin of the red blood-cells, forms a 
compound which aids in carrying oxygen to the tissue cells. 
It is also supposed to help oxidation within the tissues. There¬ 
fore, it aids in building up all of the tissues, including those 
of the sex organs. A well-developed adrenal power, combined 
with the proper balance of the gonads and with pituitary ef¬ 
ficiency, makes the best combination of strength, virility and 
sex appeal, especially in man. 

The pituitary gland is at the base of the skull, about cen¬ 
trally located from front to back. It consists of two portions 
or lobes, an anterior and a posterior. The secretions of these 
two lobes differ greatly from each other in their effect upon 
the body. In some extreme cases of abnormal action of these 
glands sex development is arrested. On the other hand, an 
initiation of puberty has been induced experimentally by 
grafting small pieces of pituitary gland into young and imma¬ 
ture animals. These effects included all the mating and re¬ 
productive instincts. It is claimed, therefore, that the pituitary 
gland controls puberty. 

Injury to the pituitary in young or growing animals causes 
a retardation of the growth and activity of the thyi’oid and 
adrenals, as well as of the gonads. Pituitrin is believed to be 
the internal secretion of the posterior lobe of the pituitary. 
When injected into a female it has among its properties that 
of causing intense and continued contraction of the bladder 
and of the uterus. 

The thy mils gland is in the upper chest, extending from 
the lower border of the thyroid to the pericardium or meui- 
brane covering the heart. It is distinctly a gland of infancy. 
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Normally it shrivels in early life and becomes small and in¬ 
active upon the arrival of adolescence. The thymus is sup¬ 
posed to have great restraining influence upon the sex 
apparatus, preventing precocious sex develojnnent. In many 
cases when the gland is active beyond adolescence, childish 
characteristics persist and may he responsible for the individ¬ 
ual’s possession of certain physical and moral conditions such 
as are found in many sex degenerates, especially in the homo¬ 
sexual type. 

The pineal gland, a small gland at the base of the brain 
within the skull, seems to have a restraining action upon the 
gonads. This has apparently been proved by experimental 
work which shows that lessened aeti\'ity or removal of the 
gland pi’oduced sex precocity. In some cases of tumors of 
this gland there is an abnormal enlargement of the sex organs 
and of the breasts. 

The breasts or niammarg glands, in additioii to the secre¬ 
tion of milk, are supposed to yield an internal secretion which 
has a controlling influence upon the uterus and the ovaries. 
This is apparently shown by the fact that in cases t)f uterine 
hemorrhage from the presence of fibroid tumors and also in 
cases of too frequent or too profuse menstruation, breast stim¬ 
ulation, which causes the production of a greater amount of 
their internal secretion, will often check the hemorrhage and 
sometimes reestahli.sh normal menstrual periods. Nursing 
also tends to hasten contraction of the uterus after childbirth 
and to retard the reaj)pearance of jnenstruation. 

I’he prostate gland, through its hormones or internal secre¬ 
tions is supposed to have considerable influence upon the sex 
apparatus. Lessened activity is likely to produce lessened 
potency, while in eidargement of the gland there is likely to 
be genital excitation. 

The actual physical characteristics of sex should be thor¬ 
oughly understood. They serve to distinguish one sex from 
the other independently of the sex organs. Their possession 
makes for real masculinity or real femininity and develops the 
appearance, manners and attraction that in large part con¬ 
stitute sex appeal. Nearly all men possess some feminine 
characteristics, and nearly all women have some masculine 
characteristics. 
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The generative organs, both male and female, can rightly 
be termed the sex characteristics. These are the i)hys- 

ical organs ])y which the sexes are distinguished. They are 
organs for emission and reception in immediate relation to 
the sex glands. But other structures are possessed by either 
the male or the female—never, as a rule by both—which, while 
not j)rimary, are considered as showing, in a more or less in¬ 
direct way, the sex of the possessor. Anatomists have called 
these sccondarij sexual eharaeteristies, applying the term to 
such structures as the red comb of the rooster, the antlers of 
the stag, the spurs of the cock. Charles Darwin in his 
Descent of Man mentions these secondary sexual character¬ 
istics, but he does not define them very clearly. On the con¬ 
trary, he points out that such characteristics gradually merge 
into the primary organs and that “unless indeed we confine the 
term ‘])rimary’ to the reproductive glands, it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to decide which ought to be called primary and which 
secondary.” As already stated, when speaking of the human 
race it is proper to refer to the sexual organs and glands as 
“primary sexual characteristics,” because they are essential 
to reproduction, 

PiujKRTY — Adoi-ksckxce. —At exactly what age do sexual 
stinndi first occur? This subject is more or less controversial 
in character. Doubtless very young children, even infants, 
perform certain unconscious acts considered by some writers 
as indicative of a sex com])lcx, though, of course, not iji any 
way understood by the child. 

Pi'RKUTY. —The procreative ability begins to develop Avith 
the onset of ])ubcrty. In temperate climates, such as the Xorth- 
ern United States, this usually takes place from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth year. In colder climates, such as Xorway and 
SAveden, it may be deferred even to the sixteenth year. In 
tropical lands, girls mature at nine to eleven years and at 
fifteen or sixteen are in full possessioii of all faculties, Avith all 
the physical potentialities of fully matured Avomen. In fact, 
many women among tropical races are mothers AA’hen fifteen 
to sixteen years old. 

As may not be known, this is a manifestation of the forcing 
effect of a superabundance of light and heat. It is definitely 
established that the actinic rays (the ultra-violet rays) of sun- 
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light accelerate growth and bring about a state of maturity 
much earlier than would otherwise be the case. Perhaps it 
may be true also that the diminished intensity of economic 
pressure and the relief from worry and the cares incidental 
to finding a livelihood, which are part of the burden of the 
white race living in temperate zones, also have an effect in 
facilitating the advent of adolescence. 

The signs characteristic of puberty are easily recognized by 
the mother. In the girl there is an increase in the growth of 
hair around the pubes and other parts of the body, a definite 
enlargement of the breasts in accordance with the increasifig 
in size of the mammary glands, also broadening of the pelvis 
and the hips in order to provide for the function of child- 
bearing. There is also a general increase in the roundness, 
fullness and grace of the entire body. 

The male similarly has his period of pul)erty, correspond¬ 
ing to that of the female, although the physiological, psychic, 
mental and emotional changes are not nearly so well defined 
as they are in the case of the female. The larynx increases in 
dimensions and the voice becomes, first, the well-known inter¬ 
mediate high and low “cracked voice” of the adolescent hoy, 
and later the permanently lower voice; a marked degree of 
sexual precocity is manifested (particularly obvious from the 
fact that in boys the habit of masturbation is frequently de¬ 
veloped at this period) ; a definite growth of pubic hair and 
the beginning growth of facial hair and some slight changes 
in the physical structure occur, yet the change from the 
physical standpoint is not nearly so noticeable in the hoy as 
in the girl. 

Adolescenck. —Adolescence is the period from puberty to 
maturity. At adolescence certain changes begin to occur. 
The sexual organism matures and becomes ready to function. 
The hoy begins to change into the man; he becomes virile and 
capable of procreation. In the female the ovaries begin to 
function. Menstruation starts and the girl begins her change 
into a woman, “standing with reluctant feet where the brook 
and river meet.” 

At this time many of the secondary sexual characteristics 
begin to show. In the male, the voice changes, becomes deeper 
and more resonant, hair begins to grow upon the face and the 
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pubes, the muscular system develops and becomes stronger 
and the bones become heavier. In the female, the breasts begin 
to develop, the growth of hair upon the pubes becomes more 
marked, the figure begins to change, the hips becoming broader 
and the thighs thicker and heavier. The endocrine glands also 
begin to show changes, some of them undergoing regression 
while others develop and become more active. 

Now also begin the first distinct stirrings of the sex in¬ 
stinct. Within the young man and the young woman there 
will be peculiar feelings which may not be, and generally are 
not, mulerstood at first but which are distinctly sexual in 
nature. 

Mexstruation. —This first appears in general between 
eleven and sixteen, and indicates that the girl is ripening for 
motherhood, becoming sexually mature. 

'riie genital organs become engorged, a Graafian follicle 
ruptures, an ovum passes from the ovary to the Fallopian 
tubes and into the uterus, and there follows the first appear¬ 
ance of hemorrhage. 

If the girl is prepared for this by sjTiipathetic instructions 
from her mother, her teacher or her guardian, she is safe¬ 
guarded against any feeling of alarm. She knows that a per¬ 
fectly normal process is developing and she is prepared to aid 
Nature in every Avay to make this process as physiological and 
as natural as possible. \V’^ithout such understanding many 
girls become highly nervous or hysterical when this function 
begins. 

The interruption in the normal periodicity of the menstrual 
function in young girls should not occasion alarm, for with 
many girls intervals of several months may occur. However, 
the sudden stoppage of the flow during a period, because 
of exposure to cold or other influences, may be regarded with 
more or less alarm, so measures should be taken immediately 
for its relief. 

During this changing status the organism requires a great 
amount of energy. For this reason it is particularly important 
that the girl should take care of herself and avoid especially all 
forms of nervous strain or undue excitement. 

It is sometimes said that a girl should not be subjected to 
any marked physical exertion during this period. But this 
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advice is rather misleading in many cases, inasmuch as it may 
deter one from the practice of wholesome outdoor games and 
exercises. It is true that the girl sliould have as much rest 
as she needs, especially as much sleep as she can get, and that 
a great deal of violent exercise is not desirable. 

But the young girl at this age, more than at any other time, 
should keep up her girlhood sports and open-air games. Re¬ 
member that the necessary rest should he chiefly concerned 
with relief from all forms of nerve strain, rather than the ces¬ 
sation of physical activity. The physical disturbances incident 
to this trying period may he said to he in inverse proporthm to 
the health and vigor of the individual, the frail girl of (piiet 
indoor activities being likely to suffer considerably, while her 
strong and energetic cousin of the “tomboy” tyjie will undergo 
the change from girlhood to womanhood with little or no 
inconvenience. 

Age and Mexstri'atiox. —Around the forty-fifth year, 
before or after in individual cases, menstruation ceases or 
begins to he irregular, ^'hus, on an average, the reproductive 
period of woman lasts thirty years, 'rtiirteen times each year 
during that period menstruation occurs, in the majority of 
women. 

The time of onset of menstruation has a definite bearing 
upon the time of its ces.sation. Contrary to what might he ex¬ 
pected, the earlier it begins the later will it cease. Thus it may 
begin at the age of ten and end between tbe ages of fifty and 
fifty-two, giving a reproductive period of about forty years; 
or it may begin as late as twenty, and end between the ages of 
thirty and thirty-two, giving a reproductive period of only 
about ten years. 

Biology or Menstruation, —In its fully developed form, 
menstruation is essentially a human characteristic. It exi,sts 
in all races of mankind, but is absent in the lower forms of ani¬ 
mal life, although there are traces of it among .some of 
the higher animals, such as the mare, cow and dog. Among 
monkeys and apes in their natural wild condition there is a 
well-marked and copious menstruation. It has been found 
that the flow becomes progressively more abundant as the 
lower animal approaches man and as man ascends in the intel¬ 
lectual scale. Mentality, environment, education and nerve 
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stimulation are the chief factors in determining the earlier on¬ 
set and the increased flow of the more highly civilized peoples. 

The menstrual period, while lasting but a few days, is not 
indicative of a condition having only this duration. That is, 
it is but the climax of a physiological cycle which influences 
the woman physically and psychically throughout the entire 
lunar month. An ap])reciation of this fact is necessary if one 
is to understand the physical, mental and spiritual phases of a 
woman’s existence. A woman is always on the upward or 
downward slope of a curve, the inaxinuiin of nervous irrita- 
b i I i t y being 
reached on the 
third day prior to 
the onset of the 
flow, or at some 

time between this !■ I 

and the actual on¬ 
set. 

Just before the 
flow begins the 
woman is at the 
lowest ebb of all 
her processes. To¬ 
ward the close of 
the period of flow 
there is a fairly 
(juick rise and for 
another live or six 
days this rise con¬ 
tinues. For a week 
or a little over 
after this the wo¬ 
man may be said 



to liv'e on a com¬ 
paratively level 
plane; then again 
begins the slow 
congestion, accom¬ 
panied by a tens¬ 
ing of the nervous 


In this “phantom” view of the pelvic region in 
women appear the kidneys in darkest tones and de* 
pemding from them the ureters that conduct urine to 
the bladder at the extreme lower abdomen. Above 
the bladder appears the uterus with Fallopian tubes 
leading up to the ovaries. The light-colored and 
irregularly-shaped tube back of the uterus shows the 
point of junction of the large intestine with the 
rectum. The descending, transverse and ascending 
colon, the latter with the slender vermiform appendix 
at its lower extremity, also appear in light tone. 


Length of 
Menstrual 
Period 
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system and a susceptibility to various influences. During the 
maximum of congestion, before the flow starts, the sexual emo¬ 
tions are strongest; hence at this time there is great likelihood 
of conception as a result of coition. Also at any time after 
menstruation up to from four to ten days (the number of days 
varying in different women and sometimes varying in the 
same woman) impregnation is likely to occur. 

During the intra-menstrual period an ovum is ripening in 
a Graafian follicle, which latter is enlarging steadily and 
thinning the outer wall of the ovary immediately beneath which 
it lies. Upon complete ripening the follicle ruptures and the 
oviun escapes into the peritoneal cavity. I’lie fimbriated or 
fingered end of the Fallopian tube is near, and it is probable 
that at the time of the escape of the ovum this approaches or 
even partially encircles the ovary so that the ovum will find 
its way readily into the minute opening at the end of one of 
the “fingers.” The condition within the uterus probably also 
influences the ovum, assisting it to “find” the tubal opening 
and eventually reach the uterus. 

About a week before the flow changes take place which 
prepare the uterus for the impregnated ovum—whether or not 
there is impregnation or even possibility of impregnation. The 
lining mucous membrane becomes congested, softened and less 
closely adherent to the underlying cells. 

Average Duration. —While the average length of the 
menstrual period is four to five days, many women do not 
follow this general rule. It may be roughly stated that the 
greatest number of women menstruate four or five days; the 
next greatest number menstruate seven days; and the next 
greatest number two or three days. There are other women 
who menstruate ten or twelve days or even longer, each month, 
one period almost running into the succeeding one. But these 
cases are generally not normal; they have some local or con¬ 
stitutional condition needing treatment—chronic catarrh of 
the uterus, uterine polypi, fibroid tumors, cancer and other 
malignant growths. Some other constitutional conditions may 
be the cause of too frequent, too profuse, or too protracted 
menstrual discharge. 

The presence of organized clots or the retention of products 
of a terminated conception will also have an influence in pro- 
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ducing abnormal discharge of bloody fluid from the uterus. 

An abnormally copious or long-continued flow is probably 
the result of abnormal psychological conditions and habits 
which encourage much sitting about, much lying in bed, ir¬ 
regular hours and excitement. It may also result from either 
mental or social conditions which involve much excitation of 
the sexual impulses without corresponding gratification. One 
fact seldom noted in diseussions of menstruation is that, with 
all women, the duration, cpiantity and discomfort connected 
with the monthly period really varies greatly. It w’ould seem 
that, at least within limits which may be imposed by inheritance 
or constitutional pecvdiarities, any woman might be able to 
work out a regimen which would greatly mitigate the burden, 
by observing herself and the conditions under which menstrua¬ 
tion is either eased or made more troublesome. 

Some abnormal conditions are eased, many are aggravated 
during menstruation. Nervous disorders especially are in¬ 
clined to increase in severity at this time. There is a rise and 
fall of all organic activities, in definite relation to menstruation 
—before, during, and after. Numerous organs and glands, 
including the tonsils, are congested during menstruation. It 
has been said that the young woman who is subject to repeated 
attacks of acute tonsillitis is highly sexed. 

A large percentage of girls and women have disturbances 
of a local or general nature in direct relation to menstruation. 
Pain is the most freciuent symptom. This may be slight or 
severe, or of any degree between these extremes. Some women 
in whom abnormal conditions prevail spend from one to five 
or even more days of each month in bed, suffering extreme 
pain during most of this time. Between menstrual periods 
there may be acute, little or no pain. Of course, a great many 
women have no discomfort and no general disturbance in con¬ 
nection with this monthly phenomenon. Among other ab¬ 
normal symptoms associated with the period are general 
lassitude, headache, intestinal gas, belching, “sour stomach,” 
general excitability, irregular appetite, frequent urination, 
drowsiness and tendency to sleep long and deeply, sensitive or 
painful breasts, disturbance of vision, darkening around the 
eyes, hoarseness, increase in bodily odor, backache, pains down 
the legs, crying spells and emotional outbreaks such as 


Discomfort in 
Menstruation 
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dejection, gaiety, changing moods, irritability, or jealousy. 

While certain toxemic conditions may he intensified during 
menstruation and so come to the attention of the woman in¬ 
volved. it should be understood that these have j)rohal)ly 
existed independent of the monthly period. The .symptoms 
usually associated with menstruation are simply the result of 
constipation or forms of eating whicli have caused a toxemic 
condition. 

Most women will find that if the diet is limited .somewhat, 
and foods eaten which are vitalizing and laxative, especially 
during the week preceding menstruation, the symptoms of 
heaviness, diz'/iness, jiain, fainting, and so forth, will partly or 
wholly disappear. In most cases it will he found that men- 
.strual difficulties indicate .something amiss in the habits of life 
generally, and not in the female organs in particular. In this 
monthly house cleaning women have what might be regarded 
as a rather valuable barometer of their general condition of 
health and emotional stability. 

Sick headache, hysteria and even cpile])tic seizures may 
occur only at these periods, or may be more frccpient or ])ro- 
nounced at such times. Suicide is more often committed by 
women while menstruating than between periods. Insane 
women visually cau.se much more trouble during menstruation 
than at any other time, all the manifestations of their insanity 
being intensified. Some people maintain that a woman’s guilt 
or innocence in any act may depend u])on the relation of that 
act to her menstrual cycle, and that even murder, of which 
the woman is actually innocent, may be committed during this 
period of menstruation. By this is meant that such psychic 
and emotional changes are possible in a more or less naturally 
unstable woman (and in some not at all unstable) as to impel 
her to an act from which her rational mind would protect her. 
In consideration of these possibilities in wonian’s offenses 
against society and the state this su.sceptibility to periodic 
emotional aberration shoidd he taken into consideration. 

However, it is hardly fair to Nature to imply that there is 
a direct connection between immorality or criminality and 
menstruation. The explanation lies in wrong sexual teaching 
and wrong habits of living in general. Some young girls un¬ 
doubtedly associate chastity with a nervous tension, a deliber- 
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ate maintenance of frigidity in the sexual organs, 'i'he 
conflict of this tension, which is more or less moral, with the 
inevitable relaxation and increased sexual sensitiveness of 
menstruation, may be tbe cause of a good deal of pain among 
those who have difficulties during the monthly period. 

If it be true, as sometimes stated, that sporadic adultery 
and other sexual immorality are associateil with the menstrual 
period, this is due to the fact that the impulses are stronger 
then. Possibly such lapses may occur in women who, through 
training or temjierament, at other times are practically frigid. 
Usually, there is greater emotional responsiveness and insta¬ 
bility at this time, but usually not enough to disturb a self- 
resjiecting woman. It seems reasonable to conclude that any 
woman of normal emotional and moral balance need not be 
greatly unbalanced by menstruation, and that, when she is 
unbalanced, there is something decidedly wrong in her training 
or outlook on life otherwise. 

While self-control is often increased during this time, it is 
also often decreased, and moral infraetions are committed that 
would not occur at other times. Thus during or near the 
menstrual period women may be guilty of slioplifting or may 
have a craving for alcoholic beverages though they be, in 
general, honest and abstemious. 

In some women sexual desire and capacity for sexual re- 
s})onse are greatly heightened immediately before menstru¬ 
ation, while in others these conditions are more noticcalde after 
menstruation. It is thought by .some investigators that this 
condition is definitely concerned with ovulation, or the rupture 
of the follicle and escape of the ovum. If the exact time of 
ovulation were known it nould be comparatively easy for a 
woman to regulate her sexual habits for motherhood or for its 
avoidance. 

Change of Ihfe {Menopause, Climactenc ).—^With rare 
exceptions every waiman reaches two physiological epochs; 
menstruation, at puberty, and its ce.ssation at the menopause. 
The period of functional sexual activity of the female sex 
usually extends from the age of thirteen to sixteen years to 
somewhere between forty and fifty-two years. This is called 
the period of nubility, or the child-bearing period. Of the 
three terms given above denoting this period of cessation of 
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menstruation the first is preferable, as being more exact. 

Menopause refers merely to the cessation of the menstrual 
flow, which is only one phase of the change through which a 
woman passes at this time. Climacteric is a more appropriate 
term, as it is derived from a Greek word meaning a rung of a 
ladder—indicating that the woman has reached another phase 
of life when she passes through the change. Change of life 
is more explicit, for this period serves not only as a boundary 
line between the period of fruitage and the remaining barren 
years, but it also marks the limit of the stage of general physi¬ 
cal progression, deterioration from then on being the prevail¬ 
ing process, whether it advances sloudy or rapidly. Hence 
there begins a definite change of life at tJiis time, imperceptible 
though it may be, except in the ])eriod of evident menstrxial 
cessation. 

As stated under Age and Menstruation, (page 1864) it is 
possible for a woman to tell approximately when her change 
of life will be due. The change may be premature (occurring 
before forty) or retarded (occurring after fifty-two). For 
the majority of women the period of cessation of menstruation 
will be in the relation to its onset given previously. The aver¬ 
age duration of the change is about two and one-half years, 
though it may take place suddenly or it may extend over a 
period of five years. 

The onset of the change of life and its symptoms are 
governed considerably by the general condition of the woman. 
Any disease that lowers the vitality may cause a cessation of 
menstruation and give rise to symptoms usually associated with 
change of life. Among these are tuberculosis, general anemia, 
chronic liver and kidney diseases, syphilis and acute wasting 
disease. Malignant diseases of the reproductive organs may 
cause a pronounced delay in the onset of the menopause, and 
even fibroid tumors, which are benign, may cause a similar 
delay, and each of these may prevent menopause for as long as 
they exist. Surgical removal of tumors, often necessary to 
save the woman’s life, causes a cessation of menstruation, yet 
unless the ovaries be removed, actual change of life does not 
occur until the normal age for it. Obesity, when pronounced, 
usually causes sterility and early menopause. 

Numerous occupations influence the change of life. Those 
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associated with high degrees of temperature, such as cooking, 
baking and laundering, greatly disturb the menstruation and 
may bring on premature menopause, with or without first 
causing an obesity. Occupations that impair the vitality and 
nutrition have the same effect. Persons who work with poison¬ 
ous substances, such as phosphorous, lead, arsenic and copper, 
or under other adverse conditions, as in poorly lighted or 
poorly ventilated places like cellars, are among those so 
affected. 

Vital force seems to be something given in more or less 
definite amount or degree and except for so living as to 
permit a full functioning of the vital force, little can be done 
to increase it. IVIany women who bear children in rapid suc¬ 
cession have the vitality to endure the strain without harmful 
results; many others, in whom the reserve of vital force is 
limited, exhaust what they have after bearing several children, 
in consequence of which they enter the change of life while 
still young in years. This is not a disease condition, but is 
simply a matter of using uj), in a few years, w’hat might have 
lasted for many years. 

Atrophy is the anatomical basis; cessation of function the 
physiohjgical basis of the menopause. Senile changes taking 
place in all the reproductive organs are the cause and effect of 
the menopause. The ovary atrophies, becomes harder and 
shrinks; the Graafian follicles disappear, and the ovary ceases 
to function. The Fallopian tubes become shorter and nar¬ 
rower, the lining is destroyed, and the canal often is obliter¬ 
ated. The uterus atrophies to rudimentary size and may be 
reduced to a hard body one-<piarter its mature size; the canal 
in the cervix or throughout the organ may be obliterated, and 
collections of secretions may take place and cause retention 
tumors. 

The vagina loses its elasticity and becomes shortened, nar¬ 
rowed and lined with scar-like tissue, while its entrance is con¬ 
tracted. The vulva also undergoes marked contraction and 
loses its elasticity; the mucous glands may be destroyed; the 
skin covering them becomes dry and scaly, and the hair on 
the mons veneris may turn gray. The glandular elements of 
the breasts are obliterated, general atrophy and shrinkage take 
place, and all function ceases. But ohen the breasts do not 
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shrink, and even may become somewhat larger than before 
the menopause, through the deposition of fat in them. All 
functions peculiar to the organs of reproduction cease, the 
atrophic changes being known as senile atrophy. 

The onset of the menstrual function is not normally a 
cause of pliysical distress or weakness in a woman, and neither 
should its cessation lead to physical disturbances. There are 
only two types of symptoms that normally belong to the 
menopause, and these shoidd not occasion distress or alarm, 
as they are not pathological. 'I’hey are merely the irregu¬ 
larity of menstrual flow ])i'eceding com])lete cessation and 
those minor variable general disturbances that appear, for the 
most part, after the cessation. In normal or fairly normal 
cases none of these is more than slight. 

In health the menopause means oidy the decline and dis¬ 
appearance of the menstrual function, though often the woman 
may be somewhat capricious and emotional or have such slight 
perturbations as vasomotor flashes, persj)iration, dizziness, 
sleepiness, and ])erhaps numbness of the extremities and even 
a tendency to faintness. But a great number of women do not 
pass through this period of their lives so easily. In different 
women symptoms ap{)ear in wide variety. Only the more 
common of these will he mentioned here. 

The main symptom, of course, is the disaj)j)carance of the 
regular menstrual discharge. Sometimes this ceases al)ruj)tly, 
appearing one month and being absent the next, never to re¬ 
appear. This may he natural, or the result of di.sease or in¬ 
tense emotion or removal of the ovaries. In the majority of 
women passing through the menopause irregularity of the 
monthly })eriods occurs. In .some cases there is profuseness of 
menstruation after it has become irregular. 'I'liis is an ab¬ 
normal condition that calls for examination; it should not he 
neglected. The cau.se usually is tumors or other uterine di.s¬ 
ease. In other cases the life may he endangered by a slow, 
continuous drain, which also should he investigated. Except 
for progressive reduction of the loss of blood, no change in the 
condition of the flow .shoidd he neglected under the mistaken 
notion that it is a natural accompaniment of the menopause. 

Flushing and other vasomotor disturbances are the next 
most common symptoms. These usually appear first toward 
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the end of the menopause. They come many times a day with¬ 
out warninj^. At one time they are hot flushes, at others pallor 
and chill. They may last only a moment hut they are annoy¬ 
ing and de])ressing. They appear in so many cases that they 
are not definitely classed as pathological. U’hey may continue 
for two or three years, and occasionally for the remainder of 
life. The exact cause is not known. 

Too many people take it for granted that almost any ah- 
normal condition may develop at this time, earned by the 
menopause. But the fact is that, as a rule, the menopause 
merely precipitates conditions that would doubtless have de¬ 
veloped sooner or later. If there is a predisposition to mental 
weakness, there may be mental disturbances at this time, some¬ 
times of a very serious character. And often without predis¬ 
position there arc such nervous and mental affections as ir¬ 
ritability. apprehensiveness, change in dis])osition. hysteria 
and melancholia. 

In different cases there may be appearing and disappear 
ijig tender s|)ots about the body; also backache, neuralgia, 
pains over the heart or the stomach, loss of power to think 
clearly, with restlessness, hesitancy, indecisivencss and moodi¬ 
ness. The slecj) may be disturbed by distressing dreams and 
in some cases there is such fear of insanity or malignant disease 
that melancholia develops. Often there is a tendency to 
gloomy forebodings, the thoughts center about the woman her¬ 
self and every pain <ir symptom is exaggerated by apprehen¬ 
sive imaginings. 

'I’here may be palpitation following light exertion or tri¬ 
fling emotion; or without a])parent cause the heart may begin 
to beat forcibly. There may be a rush of blood to the head, 
with severe headache, hot and flushed cheeks, faintness or a 
choking sensation, a buzzing in the ears and a dancing black¬ 
ness before the eyes. These may leave the woman with a dread 
that she is in danger of a stroke, or she may fear the immediate 
development of heart disease. She can be comforted with the 
assurance that the change never causes heart disease or a 
stroke. 

It should not be forgotten that this period marks the be¬ 
ginning of retrogression, and it is only natural that more eases 
of malignant disease should develop at this time than earlier. 
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Malignancy in men appears with much greater frequency at 
the corresponding age than at any other. Hence the change 
of life itself cannot be held responsible for malignancy in any 
class of women. 

One serious aspect of the menopause is that it may lead to 
the misinterpretation of symptoms that have nothing to do 
with it. This often happens in the case of pathological bleed¬ 
ing. Perhaps nine times in ten a recurring, excessive or con¬ 
tinuous flow of blood from the uterus, when the change should 
l)e established, is due to cancer, and in a majority of the re¬ 
maining cases the cause is fibroid tumor. Hence if there is 
not a gradual subsidence of the menstrual hemorrhages, with 
the flow growing less and less and occurring at longer inter¬ 
vals, a thorough examination is imperative. 

It is true that the menopause often cures pelvic disease. 
This is explained by tbe fact that pathology is merely physi¬ 
ology modified by disease and that when natural atrophic 
changes terminate physiological processes they may at the 
same time terminate pathological processes. This accounts 
for the fact that many women who have suffered from chronic 
disease of the uterus or ovaries may, after the occurrence of 
the menopause, begin a long period of inci'eased vigor and 
robust health. 

If a woman lives a normal, healthful life, free from 
toxemia-producing habits or those inducing enervation, pelvic 
congestions and irritations, she should have no trouble during 
the change. Years of wrong living prior to the onset of the 
menopause may be paid for at this time. 

So long as the symptoms are physiological no treatment is 
necessary. While paying proper attention to light but nour¬ 
ishing (vital) diet, bowel activity, fresh air, moderate exercise 
and other natural measures, minor symptoms should be 
ignored. There should not be too much rest, yet there should 
be fairly frequent complete relaxation. Eight hours of sleep 
at night and one hour in the afternoon are desirable, espe¬ 
cially for women who work hard, who are neurasthenic or 
neurotic, or who have social obligations that use up large 
amounts of energy. Those who are fat should avoid the after¬ 
noon naps. There should be as much open-air activity as pos¬ 
sible for the good of the exercise and of the fresh air and sun- 
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light, yet no particularly strenuous activities should be indulged 
in. Walking is the best of all such healthful activities. If 
there is insomnia the last meal .should be light—fruits and 
vegetables alone (no meats), with only a small amount of liq¬ 
uid, and this meal should be eaten at least two hours before 
retiring. 

General warm baths, of short duration, are advisable for 
most women at this period. If the woman is accustomed to 
cold-water bathing she may complete the bath with a quick 
cold or cool application, or, if her condition is normal, she may 
take a cool morning bath. 

Hot foot-baths will relieve pelvic congestion and congestive 
headaches. Pains anywhere may be relieved by hot compresses. 

Nervous irritations may be relieved by hot packs or com¬ 
presses, extending the length of the spine. Profuse sweating 
may be relieved by sponging with hot salt water. General 
health measures and suitable diet, together with hot vaginal 
douches and perhaps bed-rest to control undue hemorrhages, 
will take care of most cases of anemia. 

During any unusual or profuse bleeding it may be well to 
remain in bed until the flow ceases. The diet should be very 
light, such as fruit juices and vegetable broths, with perhaps 
bard toast and light vegetables. Cold applications over the 
lower abdomen may be of some benefit, but in case of fibroid 
or malignant tumor suppression of hemorrh.age may cause an 
acceleration of tumor growth. The hot vaginal douche or 
irrigation will be of benefit in relieving tenderness and con¬ 
gestion of the uterus and ovaries and will tend to control an 
excessive flow not due to tumors, but the water must be hot— 

115 degrees or above. 

Sexual Hygiene. —Hygienic care of the sexual svstem Keeping sex 
IS highly important. Kemember tliat the sexual system 
comprises not only the genital organs and glands of reproduc¬ 
tion, but also indirectly many of the endocrine or internal 
secretion glands; also that disturbance of any of these has its 
effect upon the general sexual organization. These parts are 
so interrelated and .so delicate that even slight infractions of 
the laws of Nature are likely to be followed by serious condi¬ 
tions affecting the entire physical system, especially in the nat¬ 
urally more or less unstable individual. For instance, due to 




Several exercises helpful in virility building may be begun from position shown 
in upper photograph. The legs may be brought forward until the toes touch the 
floor at the finger-tips, this exercise being repeated as often as endurance will 
permit. Otherwise the body may be brought up to sitting position by bringing 
the heels down to touch the floor and the movement repeated with a sorb of 
rocking motion with the hips serving as a sort of pivot. 

Another variation of above movements, is to begin with the body either seated 
on the floor or at full length and to bring the finger-tips over to touch the toes, 
then resume original position, repeating the entire movement as often as possible. 
Another movement for virility building is to assume the position shown and to 
work the legs circularly as if pedaling a bicycle The length of time this exer¬ 
cise is done will depend on the endurance developed. 
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neglect or lack of proper care, certain conditions of the vagina 
may in time affect the uterus and later the tubes and the 
ovaries. 

The trouble may not stop there, for the poisons forming 
in this part may be carried by the blood to other parts of the 
body, causing general constitutional disturbances so serious as 
to make the sufferer a chronic invalid. This is not an exag¬ 
geration. Many thousands of women have become invalids 
through the neglect of slight primary abnormal conditions. 

So it behooves everyone, whether male or female, to study and 
follow the laws of Nature, and to use common sense in an 
effort to forestall those pathological conditions which often 
make life so painful and burdensome that to them it is not 
worth living. 

In a general way there are three different sexual natures; 

(a) the hyperactive; (b) the normal; (c) the subnormal or 
underactive. 'I'he highly sexed person is likely to develop 
abnormal physical conditions through overactivity not only of 
the sexual organs but of the endocrines. In time this, not in- 
fre(piently, will result in a general pathological condition, 
esi)ecially of the s|)inal cord and the brain. 

The normally sexed person will be more rational in his 
sexual activities and probably will not be the victim of un¬ 
natural or abnormal conditions unless he allows himself to be 
influenced or excited through outside stimidants which ordi¬ 
narily he would not seek. 

The undersexed type is likely to be cold in nature, indif¬ 
ferent or averse to sexual matters and, from this cause alone, 
may develop conditions which may adversely affect the entire 
organism. I’lie mental attitude is of the greatest importance 
in overcoming this and other abnormal sex conditions of any 
sort or nature. 

Ci.KANi.iNKSs. —Cleanliness of the external genital tract Cleanliness 
is of paramount importance. In the male the external genitals 
and especially the glans penis and the .skin immediately be¬ 
hind it, which in many instances is covered by the foreskin, must 
be kept at all times scrupulously clean. In this locality is a 
secretion called smegma, a greasy, cheese-like exudate with an 
unpleasant odor and a slightly irritating effect if allowed to 
remain. It collects around the corona or edge and the surface 
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of the glans and also upon the inner surface of the prepuce. 
If allowed to remain it often sets up severe irritation, with red¬ 
ness and itching. 

In the female is a secretion on the nymphae and between 
these parts and the labia majora, which has the same effect as 
the smegma in the male. It causes irritation and itching and 
sometimes severe inflammation. Ordinary washing is all that 
is necessary to prevent discomfort in both cases. 

C o N s TI V AT I o N.—The 



avoidance of constipation 
is highly important both 
in the male and the fe¬ 
rn ale. Xot only does 
chronic constipation tend 
to produce many general 
ills from the absorption of 
toxins, but the abnormal 
accumulation of fecal mat¬ 
ter in the lower bowel may 
cause, in the male, pressure 
upon the prostate gland 
and the base of the blad- 



Take squatting position, placing the palms of the hands firmly on the fioor, as 
illustrated in first photograph. From this position make a quick Jump to the 
rear, with legs straight as shown in second photograph. Return to position, as 
In first photograph. Stand erect, and repeat exercise. Continue movement until 

slightly tired. 
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tional evil effect of constipation is the false stimulation of the 
generative system with an ultimate weakening effect. As a 
matter of fact we do not know how many cases of criminal 
assault upon young wf)men can really be laid to constipation. 
If there he even a moderate tendency to this condition of 
costiveness it should be studied at once. 

Rkgiu.ak Attkntion to the Beaduer.— For similar rea¬ 
sons it is of the greatest importance to see that the bladder is 
em])tied at regular intervals. Many ebildreri are prone to 
neglect tbe calls of N.ature. They sbould be thoroughly in¬ 
structed in the necessity of attending to themselves in regard 
to both the movements of the bowels and tbe ])assing of water. 
Eating and heavy drinking on going to bed sbould be avoided. 
By pressure upon the prostate gland, a full bladder has a 
great deal to do with the causation of erotic dreams and the 
aecom])anying nightly emissions of which young men often 
comj)lain. In the same way it is likely to cause sexual excite¬ 
ment at other times. A full bladder in the female may cause 
crowding of the uterus backward or upward, eventually caus¬ 
ing a permanent disj)laecment. 

Clothing. —The dress is an important matter in relation 
to general and sexual hygiene. Colds caught from wearing 
improper clothing may react badly by causing inflammatory 
conditions of the bladder, the abdomen, the uterus and the 
ovaries. Bladder inflammations may spread to the ureters 
and to the kidneys, sometimes with disastrous results. 

Overdressing or wearing an excess of clothing is as bad 
as wearing too little. A safe rule is to Mear no more clothing 
at any time than is absolutely necessary for bodily warmth and 
comfort. Too heavy bed-clothing, rooms too warm and all 
other unnatural influences are of a stimulating nature and are 
sometimes conducive to sex excitement. 

Women should give special attention to the subjects of 
corsets and clothing generally. Clothing that constricts the 
body is not only directly injurious but it has the further un¬ 
wholesome effect of inducing sexual excitement. A tight 
skirt-band or the weight of heavy clothing dragging downward 
from the waist will produce pressure upon the abdominal re¬ 
gion and force the pelvic organs downward. Especially after 
marriage and as the young woman grows older, this compres- 


Clothing and 
Sex Health 
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sion of the waist-line and weight upon the internal organs is 
more conducive to prolapsus or falling of the uterus or to some 
other fox'm of displacement of this organ. But before the evil 
is carried thus far the result is likely to be more or less irrita¬ 
tion, heat and general inflammation of the female organs. 
Loosely fitting, cool and comfortable garments are as neces- 
;sary for the sake of true sex health and hygiene as for health 
pf the body in general. 

Bathino. —Frequent baths for the effect upon the skin, 
circidation and the general nervous system are greatly to be 
recommended. Cold baths, especially cold sitz-baths, are valu¬ 
able in quieting tendencies tow’ard undue sexual excitement. 
Hot or warm baths, if taken at all, sliould always be followed 
by a cold or cool douche and a good rub. 

Exercise is of vital importance for the building up of the 
sexual system and for maintaining it at its highest. By exer¬ 
cise one builds up not only the muscular system but improves 
the general condition of all the organs of the body; stimulates 
the circulation of the blood; causes the excreting organs to act 
more jiowerfully; increases depth of respiration; brings on 
natural and healthy persjxiration, causing the elimination of 
toxins from the blood; and in every way strengthens the body 
as a whole. In this process the internal secretion glands are 
activated and made to function more perfectly and thus to 
react upon the glands and organs of sex. 

ExMcise, Diet l)iET is an important factor in the attainment and mainte- 

Heaith iiance of a normal and vigorous sexual condition. This matter 

is discussed more fully under Nutrition and Sav. The mod¬ 
ern diet, taken as a whole, is too stimulating. Much of the 
depravity and crime of today doubtless can be laid at the door 
of overstimulating foods and drink. Hot sauces, pepper, con¬ 
diments, tea, coffee and alcoholic drinks tend to excite sexual 
passion. Meat also has a stimulating terulency in this direc¬ 
tion. A vegetarian diet is indicated in cases of abnormal or 
chronic excitation. 

CoNTRoi.LiNG THE Sexual Urqe.—A n important matter 
of sexual hygiene is the normal and the abnormal use of the 
sexual function. It should be remembered that persons are 
differently sexed, so that what is normal in one may be abnor¬ 
mal in another. Some men and some women have more sexual 
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vitality than others and consequently are able to exercise, with 
impunity, the sexual function more frequently than others. 
Therefore, no definite rule can be laid down as to the fre¬ 
quency with which the sexual relation may be indulged in. 
Each person must determine this for himself. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that overindulgence has a serious effect 
upon the general health. On the other hand, serious dis¬ 
turbances may also result from repression of the sexual desires 
when right and proper to indulge them. This reacts espe¬ 
cially upon the nervous system, producing general debility, 
hysteria, nervous depression and other neurotic conditions. 

Jt has l)een said that sexual indulgence may be controlled. 



Lying on side with arm beneath body, as in upper photograph, raise the hips so 
that the body is arched, with hips clear of the floor. Repeat as many times as 

endurance permits. 

Lying on side in position shown in second photograph, but with legs together, 
head supported by hand and other hand on hip, with leg extended rigidly, raise 
foot as shown. Perform the exercise from a dozen to twenty times, then lie on 
the other side and repeat with the other leg the same number of times. 
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A cooling, non-flesh diet, cold baths, exercise, outdoor sports, 
long walks, and various other health-building measures are 
often advised as an aid in controlling the sexual impulse. It 
cannot he said that any of these things is certain to bring 
about lessening of sexual desire; hut it is true that, by a satis¬ 
factory diet and other means of accpiiring clean, pure blood 
and improving the general health, virility will be increased 
through increased health and vitality. 'Phis is likely to prove 
true in the majority of cases. The essential point is that in 
living this kind of a life overstimulation and abnormal excite¬ 
ment, which hav'e done and are doing so much harm in the 
world, will he avoided. Instead of a weakened nervous sys¬ 
tem and an uncontrollable sexual iinpidse, the man or the 
woman who lives a physically rational life will acquire sound 
nerves and strong sex power well ordered and under control. 

CoNSKKVATioN OF ViT.u. FoKCK. —The keynote of sexual 
hygiene is the conservation of energy or vital force. In this 
direction waste or dissipation is more disastrous than from 
any other common form of dissipation. 

All excesses and perversions are devitalizing and injurious. 
Many serious chronic diseases, may be traced directly to these 
various vices. In many cases they lay the foundation for pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, heart disease or some other organic dis¬ 
order that finally ends fatally. 

The seminal fluid is described as the most concentrated 
secretion of the human body, one part being equal to many 
parts of pure blood. Lack of seminal accumulation induces 
listlessne.ss, lack of animation and vivacity. Intelligent ath¬ 
letes understand the relation between their strength and endur¬ 
ance and the conservation of sex energy. 

Sex hygiene strongly indicates that under no circumstances 
.should the sexual act occur if one is debilitated, suffering from 
any physical weakness, fatigue or unusual mental strain. 
Languor or depression following the act is warning against 
indulgence. Certain chronic diseases, such as pulmonary tu¬ 
berculosis, naturally would contraindicate indulgence. It 
may be stated here that the single marriage bed is antagonistic 
to sex hygiene. Whenever possible it should be eliminated. 
In many cases it would be better if husband and wife occupied 
separate rooms. 
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In considering the hygiene of male and female sexual or¬ 
gans it becomes necessary to speak of the danger of contracting 
venereal diseases from promiscuous intercourse. Ideally, a man Disease 
and a woman who are not married are supi)osed not to indulge 
in sexual intercourse. Unhappily, we find both men and women 
who fail to live up to this ideal. They are not all single men and 
women, by any means. While happy marriage and the living 
of a monogamous life should be the aim and the ambition of 
all good men and women, many stray from the straight and 
narrow path, and by tbeir conduct exjiose themselves to 
venereal infection. 

If a man or a woman indulges promiscuously there is es¬ 
pecial danger of infection. Infection with gonorrhea in 
men jiredisposcs to urethral stricture, chronic urethritis, en¬ 
larged and chronically inflamed prostate gland, with all of its 
discomforts and dangers, orchitis, epididymitis, varicocele, in¬ 
flammation of the bladder, venereal warts, impotence and other 
serious conditions. In Avomen it is likely to lead to purulent 
inflammation and abscess of the Fallopian tubes, chronic in¬ 
flammation of the ovaries, abscess of the glands of Bartholin, 
chronic inflammation of the uterus and of the vagina, inflam¬ 
mation of the bladder, the formation of venereal warts upon 
the vidva, a tendency to abortion, and sterility. 

But it is not gonorrhea alone with which the man or the 
woman who indulges in promiscuous or unclean intercourse is 
likely to become infected. One may contract chancroids or 
soft chancres, which usually are accompanied wdth suppuration 
of the glands of the groin (bubo). Or, again, one may easily 
contract syphilis, with its initial lesion, chancre, and inflamma¬ 
tory swelling of the inguinal glands; its secondary lesions of 
mucous patches and roseola; and the disfiguring tertiary 
symptoms, with breaking down of the tissues, skin, flesh, 
bones and nerves, and with the development in a very large 
proportion of cases of paresis and insanity, ^vith many pre-^ 
mature deaths. 

The man or the woman who realizes to the full what these 
infections may produce and how one’s life may be not only 
ruined but often forfeited, should heed the warning and re¬ 
main chaste. But since many people of both sexes find this 
almost an impossibility, certain measures have been reeom- 
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mended by physicians whereby those who insist upon indulging 
promiscuously may lessen the danger of infection from such 
intercourse. These prophylactic measures consist, for men, 
in thorough washing of the organ with an antiseptic solution 
immediately after intercourse, then as soon as possible in 
applying an ointment nsnally containing some mercurial com¬ 
pound, to the surface of the glans and the body of the penis, 
and lastly in taking a urethral injection of an antiseptic solu¬ 
tion, such as protargol, argyrol, or potassium permanganate. 
In women the washing of the external parts; thorough 
douching with an antiseptic solution, such as bichloride of mer¬ 
cury and the smearing of the inncous membrane of the vagina 
with an antiseptic ointment or the introduction of a vaginal 
suppository containing some antisc])tic—are recommended. 

But jirophylactics are not always to he de|)en(le<l upon, 
for through some slight abrasion in the skin or mucous mem¬ 
brane of the genitals infection may take place before the aj)- 
plication of these preventive measures; so again no application 
is infallible. Therefore, while pro])hylaxis may he of value in 
many ca.ses it cannot he entirely tru-sted. Continence is the 
only safe and sane prophylaxis. 



Lying on back, bring right leg with straight knee, over left leg, as show in 
npper photograph. Alternate this movement by bringing left leg over right 
leg in same manner. Bepeat a dozen to twenty times. 

Beginning in same position, swing right leg with bent knee, over left leg, 
bringing foot as far up left thigh as possible. Repeat same movement using 
the left leg to cross right leg in the same fashion. Bepeat from a dozen to 

twenty times. 
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Sexuai. Diseases, —For symptoms and treatment of ve¬ 
nereal diseases refer to Chancre, Chaiicrmd, Gonorrhea, and Disorders 
Syphilis, Volumes VII and VIII. 

In the male, sexual diseases assume definite forms and may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Gonorrhea. 

2. Stricture of the urethra of gonorrheal origin. 

3. Papillomata or venereal warts as a result of attacks of 
gonorrhea. 

4. Chancroid or soft chancre, a local venereal infection. 

5. Chancroidal bubo. 

6. Chancre, called hard chancre in contradistinction to 
soft chancre. It is the initial lesion of syphilis. In addition to 
appearing upon the sexual organs as a result of sexual contact, 
it may appear upon the lips, tongue, tonsils, etc., as an indirect 
infection from drinking from a cup which an infected person 
has used, from blowing into a horn which has been blown into 
by an infected person, etc. In these ways the disease may 
he innocently ac([uired, provided the person from whom the 
infection comes is suffering from the disease in the secondary 
stage or stage of mucous patches. 

7. Syphilis. This is a hloo<l infection which usually de¬ 
velops in three separate and distinct stages, to wit: 

I'hc Primary Stage. Chancre on the penis, or sometimes 
on other portions of the body. Swelling of inguinal glands. 

The Secondary Stage. This is the stage of roseola, a light 
measles-like erujition, mucous patches in the mouth or upon 
the genitals and around the anus. 

The I'ertiary Stage. In this stage there is likely to be 
degeneration, or necrosis of the skin, hones, mucous mem¬ 
branes and nerves, followed frequently by general paresis, 
locomotor ataxia or other degenerative nerve conditions. 

Bubo or infection of the inguinal glands may follow in¬ 
fection of chancroid or of chancre. Frequently it causes 
breaking down of the gland, with suppuration and discharge 
of pus. The suppurating form is generally found in bubo 
from chancroidal infection. , 

All of these diseases, with the possible exception of stric¬ 
ture of the urethra, may attack the female as well as the male. 

There are disorders which belong strictly to men, because 
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of their peculiarity of sexual structure. In spite of the fact 
that the male gonads, or testicles and penis, are external and 
provided with comparatively scant protection, accidents to 
them are relatively rare, and there are few affections of the 
j>enis. The testicles are not commonly attacked by the dif¬ 
ferent degenerations to which they are liable. Epididymitis, 
relatively common, usually results from gonorrheal infection. 
AVhile this sometimes causes sterility, the sufferer, in general, 
is normal in potency and fertility. Stricture of the urethra 
is common and may cause bladder disturbance, which may 
lead to complete alteration of the bladder wall, or cause or 
aggravate a prostatic hypertrophy. 

Though a man may make considerable ado over a more or 




with body resting on chest push upward as indicated in second photograph. A 
variation of this exercise can be taken by beginning as shown In second photo¬ 
graph, keeping the arms rigid and bending the central portion of the body 
downward as far as possible, and next raising the hips as high aa possible. 

Bepeat the movement until slightly fatigued. 
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less insignificant sexual disorder, including sexual neuras¬ 
thenia, which is a disorder peculiar to men, it is certain that 
the sexual troubles of man are trivial in comparison with those 
of woman. How much of this suffering of woman is natural 
and how much is abnormal is difficult to determine. The fact 
that the adoption of a rational diet, prevention of constipation 
and the indulgence in exercise are sufficient to correct most of 
the ills peculiar to woman tends to prove that many of these 
afflictions are due to harmful habits of life. This is further in¬ 
dicated by the comparative, or absolute, freedom from disturb¬ 
ances “peculiar to the sex” which has been observed among 
primitive women. 

ViKii.iTY AND Skx He.\i.tii. —Virility is a physical asset virility 
beyond valuation. Vigorous manhood may be inherited and 
in youth one may enjoy to the full the exaltation felt with 
superb virility without giving much serious thought to the 
matter. Rut if this virility is to persist into middle life or even 
beyond that period one must have been moderate enough in 
exercising liis powers so that a diminution or an early loss of 
them has not occurred. 

Virile manhood is attained by some men through good 
birth; others, less fortunate, have been compelled to develop 
these valuable jiowers. But no matter how it comes, the im¬ 
portance of the knowledge associated with the development 
and maintenance of virile manhood cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Every man shoidd know and should follow the 
rules of health which favor the building of a high degree of 
virility, and yet there is no phase of fife in which knowledge 
is more sadly needed. 

In speaking of the development of virility the subject 
must be approached in the proper way. Manj- people consider 
any discussion of sex and sexual matters as unclean. It is not. 

“To the pure in heart all things are pure.” To the prude the 
most sacred facts of life are impure. Nothing is inherently 
impure in sex, for sex life is one of the great forces of Nature; 
it is the plan by means of which life is perpetuated upon the 
earth; it is therefore sacred—nothing is more so. But while 
there is nothing impure in sex per se, there is in the abuse of 
sex. Indecency is simply a question of behavior and cannot 
be attributed to any part or organ of the body. It lies in the 
mind and not in the body. The sex instinct is the source of all 
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that is sweet, beautiful and ennobling in the love of man and 
woman. Only when it is debased does it become vulgar and 
unclean. 

To be strongly sexed means to be thoroughly alive, vital 
and vigorous. It does not mean mere localized strength in the 
reproductive organs, for sex is related to the entire organism, 
the mind as well as the body. For sexuality is not only a 
physical quality; it is expressed as much in the mind and in the 



These two photographs illustrate a useful movement in constitutional and virility 
upbuilding. From the position shown in the first photograph, with the foot 
firmly supported on an object of suitable height, the hips are elevated to assume 
the horizontal position shown in the lower photograph. At first it will be difficult 
to perform this movement beyond a few attempts. Persistence should bo effec¬ 
tive in developing endurance and in greatly increasing the number of times the 
movement can be performed before fatigue ensues. 
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spirit as in the body. The importance of the sexual glands 
is due not alone to special functions, but also to internal secre¬ 
tions which are of vast importance to the entire bodily 
economy. 

The importance of these glands in relation to general 
strength and vitality of mind and body is best demonstrated 
by the condition of those individuals who in their childhood 
have been deprived of them. The removal of the testicles, or 
castration, as practiced in some countries in order to produce 
what are called eunuchs, causes very marked changes in these 
individuals. Upon reaching adult age they fail to develop 
many of the secondary sexual characteristics. The voice 
remains high-pitched and childish in character, the body is 
undeveloped, the beard does not grow, the muscles are flabby 
and the nerves weak. The mind does not develop but remains 
childishly simple. Ambition and courage, as well as mental 
concentration, are lacking. There are physical weakness and 
lack of vital resistance, hence the life of the individual is 
shortened. 

The changes produced by castration may also be produced, 
to a certain degree, in persons who in the beginning were per¬ 
fectly normal and virile, by sexual vices. Through such abuse 
their virility may be impaired or even lost, and they may suffer 
severely both mentally and physically. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to live a clean and normal life in order to maintain the 
health of the sexual glands and preserve the mental and 
physical powers that go with them. Although the rule aijplies 
throughout one’s entire adult life, it is more important in 
youth than at any other period. One cannot violate the laws 
of Nature and escape punishment. It is necessary to reach 
maturity with the powers unimpaired and thereafter to avoid 
abuses, in order to attain and retain the mental alertness and 
energy, the courage, the self-confidence, the ambition and the 
physical stamina that characterize true manhood, but which 
often fail to outlast youth. 

Cessation of Sex Life. —The question of the time at 
which sex life ends is important. Many women approaching 
change of life feel that as soon as the menopause (page 1869) 
has occurred they will lose all sexual desire and can no longer 
please or gratify their husbands’ sex inclinations or receive 


Effects of 
Castration 
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such pleasure themselves. This causes much unhappiness, for 
a woman who knows her husband is still virile may feel that 
he may lose his affection for her or will turn elsewhere for sex 
gratification. Under the circumstances, nothing could be more 
unfortunate than this. If women understood the matter better 
they would he saved much mental suffering. The worthy hus¬ 
band loves his wife as much at this ])eriod of her life, if not 
more than ever. He knows her fears and anxieties, he knows 
that at this particular time worries will he detrimental to her, 
he remembers the years of haj)piness he has had with her, the 
children she has borne to him, and he will be sweeter and more 
lover-like because of all this. 

Decline of Often the sexual life does not terminate with the meno- 

Female Sex ^ . 

Life pause. It IS true that after the menopause women are no 

longer able to conceiA’e, but it is just as true that this does not 
mean that they will lose at once their sex desire, nor the gratifi¬ 
cation to be derived from sexual intercourse. The mere loss 
of the procreating power does not mean the immediate loss of 
desire and the inability jiroperly and satisfactorily to conclude 
the sex act. In fact, many women say they feel even more 
gratification for some little time after the menopause than they 
did before that event. To a certain degree this may be a men¬ 
tal condition, for before the change of life conception may 
have been feared, while after this change, the fear having 
passed, there is no remaining anxiety as to a possible preg¬ 
nancy. Hence the reported increased sexual gratification. 

Again, most women, either through ignorance or because of 
stories others tell, have a dread of the menopause because of 
what they think may happen to them mentally or physically 
at this period—cancer, insanity, obesity, general loss of health, 
and other conditions. For these reasons they fear the ap¬ 
proach of the change. These conditions are unnecessary. 
A normal woman should pass through this critical period and 
emerge physically and mentally in good condition. 

If a woman lives a normal life, taking proper care of her 
body and general health, avoiding sexual and other excesses, 
regulating her diet according to her recpiirements, and getting 
away from the fear of the effects and after-effects of the 
menopause, she will probably have many more years of hap¬ 
piness, and will grow old gracefully. ' 
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Of course there are certain symptoms, principally nerv¬ 
ous in character as explained in the succeeding pages, from 
which almost all women suffer to a greater or less extent; but 
these need cause no alarm. Most women’s sufferings are an¬ 
ticipatory. Life after the menopause should not be appre¬ 
ciably different fi*om life before it. It is sure to be so if one 
lives right and thinks right. 

As to the termination of sex life in men it is difficult to LongM^Than* 
make any ])ositive statements. It varies greatly in different Fenaaie 
men. Much, of course, depends upon the inherent vigor and 
virility of the individual man, and his previous mode of life— 
not only as to general hygiene but also as to moderation or 
excess in sexual indidgcnee. The writer has known men in 
their seventies who have preserved their vigor and been the 
fathers of children. On the other hand, he has known men in 
the forties or even younger, who were sexually impotent. There 
is no question that normal men pass through a period which 
corresponds in some degree with the change of life in women. 

The sex glands 


begin to fail, to 
grow weak in 
function; the other 
endocrines also 
show some decline; 
the man gradually 
loses his masculin¬ 
ity, his aggressive¬ 
ness. his general 
ability to com- 
tnand and to con¬ 
trol the matters of 
home and busi¬ 
ness life, he be¬ 
comes more or less 
irritable and <iuer- 
ulous, his voice 



loses its depth of 
tone and resonance 
and becomes 
higher-pitched, he 


Taking position to support weight of body on shoul¬ 
ders, with legs extended upright, bring down the 
foot with smart action to touch the floor back of 
head. Raise leg and bring down opposite leg to 
touch floor with foot in similar fashion. Repeat exer¬ 
cise a dozen times or more, as endurance increases. 
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hesitates about making decisions and his judgment may be¬ 
come somewhat impaired. 

In the male, the first indication of loss of virility usually is 
inability to maintain sufficient penile erection for the per¬ 
formance of the sexual act. This condition comes, as a rule, 
before the ability to experience the orgasm is lost. About the 
only thing that can be said with assurance about the decline 
of sexual capacity in man is that it usually begins much later 
than it does in woman, for ovulation ceases at a much earlier 
period than does the function of the testes. In many men, 
also, the change is considerably more gradual than in woman. 

In both men and women there is gradual atrophy of the 
sex glands, due to loss of function and deterioration. How¬ 
ever, it may be said that men do not show tlieir ages as early 
as do women. It is also true that many women, at the meno¬ 
pause, pass through a much more severe crisis than do any men. 

Nutkition and Sex. —The effect of nutrition upon sex 
and personality is marked, for what and how much one eats 
largely influences the development or the loss of sex aj)petite 
and instinct, and thus also the development or the disappear¬ 
ance of the sex lure or personality. Proper eating makes for 
good health, vigor, strength, mental and ])hysical activity, and 
induces vivacity, beauty, grace, and attractiveness, all of which 
tend to increase the sex appeal. 

Men and women are what they are largely because of the 
food they eat, the exercise they take, the amount of sleep they 
obtain and their mode of living generally. And of all these 
things none is more important than foocl. 'J'he various ])he- 
nomena of life obviously cannot go on without building ma¬ 
terial to keep the body in repair, and power to run it. Food 
and drink supply these elements, and the body becomes strong 
and able, or weak and incompetent, largely in accordance with 
their quality and quantity. And no system of the body re¬ 
sponds more promptly to their influence than does that of sex. 

Happiness, vigor, activity, mentality, morality, and the 
general welfare of the individual largely dej)end upon sex. 
It therefore behooves one to keep himself and his sex organi¬ 
zation always in the most vigorous condition possible. This 
can be accomplished largely by means of proper diet. It is 
well known that the use of stimulating foods, as well as eating 
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too much food, is productive of an unnatural stimulation of the 
sex nature, this resulting in a similarly unnatural degree of 
sex desire. 

Aside from the possible harmful effects of such indulgence 
upon the body in general, these vicious gastronomic habits may 
and, indeed, do cause an increase in vice, sex crimes and social 
disease. On the other hand, it is equally well known that a 
natural, non-stimvdating vegetable and fruit diet, with a re¬ 
duction or elimination of meat, has just the opposite effect 
upon the sex system, and therefore sueh a diet has a marked 
influence in controlling sex and in making for a clean, fine, 
moral life. 

Control of sex does not mean loss of virility or of potency. 
On the contrary, it means greater virility and potency. In 
order, therefore, to be well but normally sexed, and able to 
create clean, strong and healthy offspring, one must be mod¬ 
erate in his eating habits and must also choose the special kinds 
of food which will strengthen and build up those portions of 
the body that direct and control the sex instincts. The ill 
health resulting from improper food affects the general en¬ 
docrine system, including the gonads, causing it to become less 
active functionally, as well as affecting it structurally and the 
weakened endocrines still further depreciate the body and 
sexual system. 

Overeating, or the eating of improper or improperly pre¬ 
pared foods, produces toxemic conditions throughout the body. 
All food after being digested and prepared for absorption in 
the digestive tract, is taken into the general circulation and 
carried by the blood to the tissues. Now if too much nutritive 
material is taken up by the blood it acts as a poison. The 
blood loses its chemical balance, with a further development 
of toxemia, which in time is sure to bring about disastrous 
results. 

The entire organism feels the effect of this condition and, 
naturally, the endocrines also suffer. As these have such a 
marked influence upon the sex instincts and characteristics 
there is a deterioration or breaking down of the normal en¬ 
docrine balance and of the entire sexual system. Thus while 
the primary effect of overeating may be that of stimulating 
the sex apparatus, the ultimate result will be a breaking down 
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of the mechanism through general ill health. In one of his 
works. Dr. Henry R. Harrower says: “Toxic conditions of 
all kinds produce a strain on the endocrines, more especially 
the detoxifying glands; namely, the liver, thyroid, parathy¬ 
roids and adrenals.” 

Some of these toxins are of alimentary origin, while others 
may he due to the absorption of bacterial protein products 
from infection. Harrower again says in his little work on 
Endocrine Diagnosis Charts: “The nature of the diet is very 
important, and deprivation of food or food deficiency, not 
only in its caloric content but in the essential food factors, will 
injure the endocrine system. This is j)articularly true of the 
vitamins, which many are beginning to believe are active 
largely through the endocrine glands.” 

The effect of food upon the sex life was satisfactorily dem¬ 
onstrated by a series of ex])eriments made during the World 
War. A number of fine, liealthy men, well educated in sex 
matters and all leading clean, moral lives, were made the 
subjects of the experiments, so their statements could be re¬ 
ceived without question. 

The experiments were undertaken, not for the purpose of 
discovering anything relative to sex. but to determine the ef¬ 
fect upon these men of a restricted diet. So the disclosures 
made were unex})ected. 



Th« effective exercise of bringing the feet overhead to touch the floor can be 
varied to advantage by using some such weight as the pillow hero shown. 
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One of the men volunteered the statement that since re¬ 
stricted to diet upon which he had been placed a loss of all sex 
desire had been experienced. When each of the men in the 
group was then sej)arately and privately interviewed a great 
unanimity of opinion was found to exist. Twelve men had 
submitted to the scries of experiments and all twelve reported 
a general decrease of sex desire. These experiments, there¬ 
fore, showed that the sex life of the individual is unquestion¬ 
ably influenced greatly by the eating habits. 

Sexuality can be unduly stimulated by excessiv^e eating and 
can be diminished by abstemious eating. Do not get the im¬ 
pression, however, that the men lost their sex appetite because 
they lived upon a restricted diet. It was not that alone. It 
was due also to the fact that they were deprived of certain 
food element ft. Those men were on a regular diet of ordinary 
foods, but the quantity was reduced 50 per cent. If. there¬ 
fore, .sex virility is due to certain food elements rather than 
to the amount of food eaten and if these certain elements 
are not any too plentiful in the ordinary conventional diet, it 
would seem that this group of men was taking in too small a 
quantity of them to produce sex stimulation. 

All this, possibly, is of only academic interest. But it is 
important to know what kind of foods to eat in order to keep 
up the general nutrition and, at the same time, not to over¬ 
stimulate the sex glands, nor yet to allow the sex instinct to 
become too much decreased, hut to keep the sex system in 
a normal, healthy condition. 

Pjxperiments in biology have shown the existence of certain 
food essentials to which has been given the name of vitomintt. 
'riiese exist in foods in very small (piantities, hut they have a 
remarkable effect upon the general nutrition and the general 
health of the individual. It is unnecessary here to go into the 
discussion of vitamins, as the sub ject is thoroughly treated in 
Volume II. It is pro})er, however, to mention the discovery 
of one vitamin which has been named the fertilitif vitamin. 
Scientists claim that even if all of the other vitamins, as well 
as minerals, are supplied to the body, fertility is still impossible 
without the fertility vitamin. It is present, however, in many 
natural foods. At present it is not known just how practical 
this discovery is likely to prove. But like the discovery of 
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the other vitamins, it has greatly sthiiuhited nil phases at 
nutritional investigation. 

There is hardly a doubt that the other and better known 
vitamins present in foods have at least some effect upon the 
sex system through their contribution to the general health 
and strength of the bod}\ A diet of foods rich in growth- and 
vitality-producing elements should be capable of giving added 
fertility. Such foods as milk, eggs, greens, undenatured 
grains, yeast, cod-liver oil, liver and brains possibly would 
yield fertility elements in greater percentage (in pi’oportion 
to the food consumed), than would the conventional diet. 

Of course, one must understand that fertility, or the power 
to procreate, does not necessarily presnjipose great sex desire. 
This is by no means the case. Often the man with a moderate 
se.x urge is much more virile than the oversexed man. In 
fact, excessiv'e sex desire is frequently present in individuals 
who are sterile. 

There is probably no question that overeating stimulates 
sex desire, and that the eating of certain classes of foods will 
and mrt** J^Iso have an influence upon it. This fact seems to be recog¬ 
nized by some persons who, in order to stir uj) and stimulate 
the sex nature, cat large quantities of highly stimulating, 
highly seasoned foods. But, leaving out the moral aspect of 
the matter, this is a decidedly wrong and unhygienic practice. 



Supporting tbe body by placing feet on chair and elbow on floor, elevate and 
lower the hips as often as endurance permits. This movement cannot be done 
rapidly; the number of times it may be repeated will depend upon Increasing 

endurance and strength. 
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Gourmandizing on overstimulating foods will in the end simply 
defeat the purpose for which they are taken. Overeating 
causes one to live at a high pressure, under tension, and will, of 
course, shorten one’s life. The same thing applies to one’s 
sex life. Continual overstimulating of the sex system burns 
the fire out prematurely. 

It is apparently true that the diet of today is somewhat 
too stimulating. If men coidd revert to the simple and whole¬ 
some diet of ju’imitive life it would he much to their advantage. 
AVithout doubt much of the de])ravity and many of the crimes 
against the ])erson common today come from distorted, over- 
stimulated sex instincts. These woidd he almost unknown if 
the human race would reduce its present diet at least one-half 
in quantity and restrict it to wholesome, digestible and health- 
and strength-building foods. 

ISIake a real man or w'oman of yourself; a vital but con¬ 
trolled and virile man; a responsive, modest, womanly woman, 
possessing all of the attributes and sex attraction which Nature 
intended you to have, but to a natural and controlled degree. 
Idve as you should, cat as yoxi should, exercise as you should, 
and your reward will be great. 
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I NHUMAN Maternity I^aws.— It is difficult to grasj) 
the point of view of any legislative body that would pun¬ 
ish intelligence with convict stripes and reward decency 
and progress with the rock-pile; but the fact is that on the 
statute books of this country is a law which makes it a criminal 
act, punishable by a heavy fine and long imprisonment with 
hard labor, for anyone, even a doctor, to give advice or assis¬ 
tance tending to prevent conception. 

Control Perhaps in no other way has modern man shown such stu¬ 
pidity and inhumanity as in imposing unrestricted maternity 
upon the poor, helpless women of all classes -except the rich. 
Everyone knows tliat well-to-do ])co])le consciously limit the 
number of their children. They can jiurchase the immunity 
denied the less fortunate. In s])ite of the law they lire able to 
buy information respecting the harmless and almost com¬ 
pletely effective methods of contraception. So, in this tojisy- 
turvy world, the rich, who can afford many children, have few, 
and the poor, who can afford few, have many. 

Because the rich have this information, because they can 
afford the small expense of the preventives and because they 
have the foresight to perceive the advantage of a reasonably 
restricted number of children they limit their families. Only 
desired children are permitted to be born, children for whom 
there is an assured place. If all for whom there is inadequate 
provision were stopped before they started, it would go further 
to solve the iiroblems of the reformer, the physician, the econ¬ 
omist and the diplomat than any ten measures that the most 
astute philosopher could propose. 

If the impoverished mothers of the world realized that cer¬ 
tain knowledge would enable them to avoid bringing unwanted 
children into a life of wretchedness, poverty, sickness and 
crime, they would storm the capitols to demand relief from such 
burdens, imposed upon them by the stupidity of law-making 
men. 
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It is too much to hope that all women will reach this state 
of mind in the near future, however, because the “custom that 
doth make cowards of us all” rests too heavily upon them; the 
fear implanted in their minds by prudery and hypocrisy is 
still too strong and compelling; the carelessness induced by 
their helplessness is too deeply ingrained; the pall of ignorance 
that enshrouds them is too thick and murky. 

The Gospei, of Voia ntary Motherhood. —But there are 
signs of an awakening. Everywhere courageous women, fac¬ 
ing ridicule, persecution and even imprisonment, are spread¬ 
ing the gospel that motherhood should he voluntary and that 
children have a right to be well born and well eared for. They 
are teaching poor mothers the things that rich motliers have 
known for many years, inculcating the beneficent and rational 
idea that quality, not quantity of children is what counts. 
Sj)lendid women—Margaret Sanger, Dr. iNIarie Stopes, Mary 
Heaton V^orsc, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett and many others— 
have braved the wrath of the law and told mothers how to 
prevent bearing more children than they want. Some women 
are even furnishing these mothers with the means of contra¬ 
ception. 

'I'he mothers ai'e spreading the knowledge among their 
neighbors, telling a tale of new hope, of relief from crushing 
responsibilities, from life-shortening labors and lactations— 
seeing a new w'oman the mother t)nly of children she is ready 
to welcome into the world. 

Women are passing the word to sister women that concej)- 
tion and pregnancy are not inevitable; that the love of their 
men need not be penalized by unwelcome children and broken 
health. "I'hey are discussing, in ever-increasing numbers, 
things that doctors and nurses have long discussed with w'ealtby 
parents, thus lighting a torch of insurrection against the laws 
that now disgrace the statute books and the injustice which 
forces unwilling maternity uj)on them. 

Thinking men and women have come to the conclusion that 
this country has long enough lagged behind some of the ad¬ 
vanced nations of Europe as to the removal of restrictions to 
rational birth control, and are trying to legalize the right of 
physicians and of societies like the Neomalthusian League of 
Holland to disseminate information for the prevention of con- 
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ception. For nearly forty years this League has furnished to 
poor people free instruction, through physicians and visiting 
nurses, as to the best and safest means of preventing conce])- 
tion. The results of its work supply evidence of the success of 
the practice. Figures taken from Holland government statis¬ 
tics and from the Official Year Book of Holland show that 
since the institution of birth control the people have markedly 
improved in health, their stature has increased and their lives 
have been lengthened. The}’- also show that the Dutch have 
the lowest mortality rate of any nation in the world; that ille¬ 
gitimate births have decreased; that poverty, vjirious forms of 
degeneracy, and sexual immorality are decidedly on the wane. 
While birth eontrol cannot be given all the credit for these 
improvements, it is credited with being an important factor. 

Ai)v.\xtages of Biuth CoxTKOi..—The many advantages 
in rational birth control should not be overlooked, 'riiousands 
of young men who fear the slavery of the Large and (piiekly 
growing family would marry if harmless means of contracep¬ 
tion were universally available. Their marriage during this 
most virile period of their lives would greatly reduce the like¬ 
lihood of their contracting venereal diseases and would thus 
prevent much of the infection of wives, who today furnish 
about 80 per cent, of the sub jects for gynecological operations. 
For obvious reasons, early marriage would also diminish ])ros- 
titution, psychopathic sexual relations and neurotic conditions 
which result from repressions due to abstinence or continence. 

The vitality of mothers would be conserved by bearing 
fewer children, and the children born would, in conse(juence, 
be better equipped physically and mentally for life. Prema¬ 
ture aging would be prevented and women would take time 
for mental culture and the thousand and one things that make 
life really worth while. Women affected with tuberculosis, 
nephritis, heart disea.se, diabetes, or by abnormal jjelvic condi¬ 
tions, would not be doomed to death by undesired l)reg- 
nancies and the crime of abortion with the suffering that 
frequently results from it would be almost wiped out. 

CoNTRACF.PTIOX AND AbORTIOX COXFOSKI).-BecaUSC 

the law persists in confusing contraception with abortion, many 
otherwise well-informed people are misled. These two things 
have absolutely nothing in common—except perhaps their ulti- 





PLATE 60. This Eskimo family, composed of parents and six children (including the youngster unwilling 

face the camera), is not of unusual size for this race. 
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mate intention. Here is a simile that may help to elear one’s 
mind on the subject: You object to a certain stranger and do 
not wish to entertain him in your home. You lock the doors 
and refuse to let him in—you use contraception; or, you let 
liim in and murder him (at the imminent risk of losing your 
own life at the same time)—you use abortion. Is this clear? If 
it is, don’t ever again confuse contrace])tion with abortion. No 
one is more vociferous and active in fighting the repeal of laws 
against birth control than the professional abortionist. He 
sees that bis lucrative occupation, now practiced illegally and 
under cover, would be gone if giving contraceptive informa¬ 
tion were legalized. 

Tbe present vogue of cbildlcssness and families of one or 
two children is a condition largely brought about by the rather 
recent disctivery of effective methods of birth cont^, and also 
by tbe new freedom which makes it possible for women to 
obtain a higher education and enter masculine professions and 
business. Women with this new knowledge and new freedom 
have rushed into the new life and renounced motherhood or 
limited it to the one-chick brood. Certain short-sighted men 
have encouraged them in this. But it is against the real in¬ 
stincts of human nature and the real happiness of women. 
\Vith the next swing of the pendidum, there possibly may be 
a change in the ideals of young people. Young women may 
frankly anticipate motherhood and prepare themselves physi¬ 
cally and mentally for it. 

In the near future young women who are prepared in mind 
and body for motherhood will become the ideal of the serious- 
minded, intelligent aufl successful young men. The general 
prosperity of the country Avill in time tend to bring this about, 
because men will not have to give so much time to the pursuit 
of wealth and will not feel obliged, as they so often do now, to 
sacrifice or postpone the real and true joys of marriage and 
parenthood. 

Though some readers may think it inconsistent to argue 
for both birth control and large families, the universal knowl¬ 
edge of birth control does not necessarily mean small families 
for everybody. It means, rather, intelligent control of the 
family size in all cases. Obviously the people best fitted, phys- 
ieally, mentally and financially, to bring children into the world 
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Practically every adult woman in the Orient, has one or more babies. Most 
women who work in factories bring their babies to nurse and care for them 
between tasks. Here two Japanese babies whose mothers work in a silk factory 
are shown among the silk cocoons. 

and rear them under healthful conditions sliould have larpje 
families, while those in opposite eireuinstances should h.^ve few 
children or none. Today, the conditions are almost exactly 
reversed; they could not be much worse. It is impossible by 
legislation to force people who should have children into hav¬ 
ing them, but it is j)os.sihle to repeal laws that foster over¬ 
production by those least fitted to produce, care for and 
educate children. 

Those who favor the present laws give no sane reasons for 
doing so. The.se laws arose in a previous age, when the popula¬ 
tion was kept down by war, famine, pestilence, and a huge 
infant mortalit}'. Now that, with our growing enlightenment, 
the first three of these scourges no longer take their former 
toll and the mortality of infants is steadily decreasing, a reten¬ 
tion of the old system of unrestricted births for all the popula¬ 
tion is an obvious absurdity. 

If each woman were to rear just two children the popula¬ 
tion would remain stationary; but if each woman were to rear 
three children the population in a century would increase from 
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100,000,000 to 337,000,000. This is too fast an increase. As 
nearly as can be judged, the future good of America would be 
best served if the average number of children should not fall 
below two nor be raised above three. The only civilization that 
could exist with unlimited child-bearing is that which has ex¬ 
isted in the past and that still exists in Asia—a civilization in 
which the ])opulation is controlled only by sterility, abortion, 
infanticide, infant mortality, famine, pestilence and war. 

Perhaps celibacy and continence in marriage should be 
included in the less horrible of checks to po])idation without 
contracejdion, hut it is doiddful if any good ])urpose could be 
served if a large fraction of the population lived in these un¬ 
natural states. 

Considering all the facts, it seems that the ])ractice of con¬ 
traception, by a large |)ortion of the population for a large part 
of married life, is a necessary condition to any civilized society 
that has eliminated the murderous methods by which popula¬ 
tion has been kept down during the ])ast history of the world. 
'I'he only debatable points arc; Who .shall practice birth con¬ 
trol, and what means are most effective and least likely to 
l)e injurious. Today the subject cannot he fully discussed in 
])rint since it is unlawful to publish any direct information 
about methods of contraception. So long as present laws exist 
this knowledge must he bootlegged, .s])read by word of mouth, 
just as it has been for several generations, passing gradually 
from the more intelligent and fortunate to those less so. 

The argument that the general ])ublication of contraceptive 
knowledge is unsafe because it would encourage sex relation¬ 
ship among young people before marriage does not seem to be 
an honest one, for legislators have repeatedly refused to 
change the laws so as to ijcrmit physicians and others duly 
qualified to give such knowledge to married people. As for 
the unmarried, the majority of sophisticated and educated 
young people today are familiar with it. Hence those from 
whom the present laws withhold the knowledge are not 
the unmarried, but the uneducated and those timid married 
couples who have never got into the drift of the modern 
movement. 

So-CM.LED Natur^vl Methods of Preventing Concep¬ 
tion. —The jniritanical or ascetic belief that .sexual relations 
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are sinful is tlie real basis of the archaic laws against the spread 
of contraceptive knowledge. Since the natuial outcome of this 
relation is conception, the medieval notion lield that conception 
and child-bearing were a sort of heaven-sent punishment for 
sinful pleasure. Therefore to take away the jiunishmcnt and 
allow the pleasure was to encourage immorality. The fact 
that celibacy is encouraged by the same minds that are opjiosed 
to contraception is a further proof of the contention that the 
opposition to biidh control is an op})ositi()n likewise to sexual 
love. 

In accordance with this spirit, some of the opponents of 
contraception have sanctioned control by means of decreased 
frequency, interruption or incompleteness of the sexual act. 
The law puts its ban upon disseminating information on the 
mechanical or chemical interference with the union of the male 
and female cells. Among the various methods which reejuire 
no devices of any description we can enumerate the four fol¬ 
lowing, all of which have their advocates: 

First, refraining from sexual intercoiu'se exce])t when con¬ 
ception is desired. 

Second, the performance of the sexual act in some incom¬ 
plete or interrupted manner which therefore prevents concep¬ 
tion. 

Third, the limiting of .sexual intercourse to times when no 
mature ovum or egg is su])posed to be present in the female 
organs to be fertilized. 

Fourth, the permanent sterilization of one or both ])artners 
by a surgical operation. 

The first method mentioned, tliat of refraining from sexual 
intercourse if no children are wanted, has always been the 
method advocated by those who believe that sex is unclean and 
sinful, but is excusable as a means of procreation. People who 
hold such doctrines are often sincere and well-meaning, but 
have lived unfortunate and unhappy lives. Mary of them are 
either celibates or elderly people who have been unhappy in 
their own married lives and sexual relations and have come to 
think sexual love an evil and ugly thing. Some of them are 
people who have become parents of large families, have had 
unlimited sexual relations themselves without contraceptive 
measures, and are too simple-minded to see why all people 
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cannot live as they have lived. Their precepts and practices 
can have but a limited appeal. 

Those who wish to marry, and refrain from sexual relations, 
except for procreation, certainly have the right to do so. But 
any person whose professional life has been such as to give him 
an intimate insight into a large number of lives will testify 
that this is an ideal rarely attained, and that when such a prac¬ 
tice is attempted the marriage is likely to end in quarrels and 
divorce or in loneliness for one and outside sexual life for the 
other. 

If it is difficult for healthy and well-sexed adidts to live 
continent lives out of marriage, it is enormously more difficult 
for them to live that way within the marital relation. If they 
occuj)y se])arate bedrooms the situation is somewhat more pos¬ 
sible but this involves difliculties. So it seems necessary, with 
human nature as it is, to rule out this plan of limiting births 
as impractical and rarely conducive to marital happiness. 

The second method of preventing conception by incomplete 
or interrupted sexual relations is also much talked about but 
not so often successfully practiced. It was specifically con¬ 
demned in the Bible when ])racticed by Onan. This Biblical 
instance gave rise to the term “Onanism,” which has been mis- 
takerdy a]>plied to the practice of masturbation. The general 
belief of physicians and sexologists is that such forms of incoin- 
])lete sexual relations are injurious to the nervous mechanism of 
l)oth participants. Even when the wife is so tempered that she 
can complete her nervous cycle and reach the orgasm in advance 
of the husband, the practice of withdrawal is still oj)en to seri¬ 
ous objection because of its effect on the husband's nervous 
system. It also has the disadvantage of not being a certain 
means of prevention for it may fail in one of three ways: 
the man may simply fail in the excitement of the moment to 
carry out his intentions; or he may have premature emission 
of a small quantity of the seminal fluid of which he may be 
unaware; or lastly, if he returns to another act within even 
.several hours, seminal fluid may still be lodged in and emitted 
from the urethral passage. Since a single microscopic sperm 
cell is sufficient to impregnate the ovum, one can see how such 
a method of prevention may lead to disappointment. 

The third natural method of preventing conception is 
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based upon the fact that a woman conceives more frequently at 
certain times during her sexual cycle than at others. This 
is the safest, most natural and mo§t advisable of those methods 
of rendering conception less probable that do not come under 
the ban of the law. It has been known for generations that 
Avomen more frequently conceive in the first two weeks follow¬ 
ing the menstrual period and that the likelihood of conception 
then decreases, being at a minimum during the week before 
the beginning of the next menstruation. Many groups of 
statistics have been gathered that throw light on the likelihood 
of conception at various periods of the monthly cycle. One 
investigator studied sixty-five cases of marriage that occurred 
within the last eight days j)receding menstruation without find¬ 
ing a single instance where conception could have been attrib¬ 
uted to the preceding menstruation and ovidation. 

If the period of time-reckoning is started from the begin¬ 
ning of menstruation and the period is the normal tAventy-cight 
days, the likelihood of conception reaches its maximum about 
the eighth day, which would he from three to four days after 
the cessation of menstruation. The likelihood of conee]»tion, 
however, is still great until about the eighteenth day after the 
beginning or the fourteenth day after menstruation eonies to an 
end. By the twentieth day after the beginning of menstrua¬ 
tion the likelihood of conception is small and conception con¬ 
tinues to be unlikely for about one Aveek, or until the new 
mensti’ual period starts. But since the sperm cell may retain 
its A'itality in the female genital tract for several days, one 
discharge prior to menstruation may impregnate the ovum dis¬ 
charged at that time. 

However, the statistics of various investigators regarding 
this last or so-called sterile Aveek are not Avholly in agreement. 
Some would indicate that it is a completely sterile j)eriod and 
that the occasional cases of conception reported as occurring at 
this time are due to error. Since most of the data of this sort 
have been based lipon war-time ob.servation of wives who con¬ 
ceived Avhen their husbands were home on brief furloughs, it 
is obvious that any cases of infidelity not reported would in¬ 
validate such statistics. Therefore, specialists in this subject 
are not altogether agreed as to whether this last week before 
menstruation is normally a week of complete sterility or only 
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a week of probable sterility. In any case, however, the 
evidence is overwhelming that women are less likely to con¬ 
ceive at this period than at other times. It must not be forgot¬ 
ten, however, that if a woman enters ardently into the sexual 
act and has one or more powerful orgasms, such may cause 
rupture of a Graafian follicle almost ready to burst, thus 
bringing into the genital tract a ripe ovum which may be 
reached by a sperm cell if any such cells are present. 

To what extent can the practical sterility of the week 
before menstruation be relied upon as a means of preventing 
eonception in married life? Considering that all methods of 
prevention may at times fail, this one is not to be denied con¬ 
sideration because it is not absolutely sure. However, there 
are some objections to it. The most obvious one is that it 
limits sexual relations to about one week each month. A sec¬ 
ond is that the natural sexual passion, and therefore the par¬ 
ticipation in the sexual act by the woman, is greatest at the 
time when conception is most likely to take place, and least 
at the period when she is least likely to conceive. However, 
this distinction varies with individuals and rarely is as great 
as a naturalist, familiar only with animal life, would be likely 
to assume. 

Woman differs from other females not oidy in permitting 
the sexual relation at any time in the ovidation cycle, but in 
being able to respond to it almost equally well at any time. 
In spite of her more continuous receptivity it is likely that her 
instinctive desire will be much greater when Nature indicates 
the act for the natural purpose of eonception. The well-sexed 
woman, married to a man of weaker sexual inclination, would 
be likely to rebel at such a restricted program which might 
result in her breaking out of the marital bonds, legally or 
otherwise. 

Like those methods previously mentioned, this one of 
preventing frequent conceptions is, therefore, not wholly sat¬ 
isfactory. It has been useful in the past and may still be fairly 
useful, especially when the woman has already borne several 
children and when one or both of the partners is past the 
earlier flare of youthfid love. It undoubtedly was the method 
of family limitation employed in past generations before mod¬ 
ern methods of contraception were known. But as a plan for 
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starting out in married life it has little appeal and among young 
people is probably little practiced. Indeed, those who have 
enough restraint in such matters to practice such limited sexual 
relations, in ninety-nine cases in one hundred, would have 
enough intelligence and will-power to learn and practice more 
modern methods of contraception. 

A fourth legal method of preventing conception is enu¬ 
merated for the sake of completeness. It is that of sterilization 
by surgical operation. This method is advocated by eugenists 
to prevent procreation by defectives. It bas no place in tbe 
lives of intelligent people, except in rare cases of incurable 
disease, habitual miscarriage or other defects that make par¬ 
enthood for the patient obviously and permanently undesirable. 
There are such cases, and there is no law to prevent such an 
operation if a doctor can be persuaded that the case demands 
it. Many women first learn of this method through the pliysi- 
cian or surgeon. 

The operation on men is simpler than the corresponding 
operation on women. In the case of tbe man it consists merely 
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in severing or tying the seminal ducts so the seminal fluid is 
no longer admitted into the urethral passage. Cutting or 
tying the duct does not stop the functioning of the testicles 
and does not check the sexual propensities. The man is still 
capable of the sexual act, but with the duct severed or tied his 
orgasm occurs with no emission of semen. 

The corresponding operation on woman consists in sever¬ 
ing the Fallopian tubes, not in removing the ovaries. As with 
the man, it docs not jjrevent the woman from having or enjoy¬ 
ing sexual intercourse. It may even indirectly increase her 
desire and response in the sexual act because it removes fear 
of pregnancy, but it prevents conception as the ova do not 
reach the uterus, though men.struation continues. 

It is possible that other methods of preventing conception 
which do not run foul of existing laws, because not anticipated 
by them, may yet be discovered. Many scienti.sts believe, for 
instance, that methods will soon be discovered similar to the 
operations just mentioned, which will be completely and ab¬ 
solutely effective without any direct application at the time of 
intercourse, but which will permit the restoration of function 
when that is later desired. No such methods are known at 
this writing. Whether or not they will be achieved is a matter 
of opinion. It would seem that refinements in surgery might 
some (lay reach the stage at which the tubes severed in the 
operation above discussed could be only temporarily sealed 
and later made to function again. There is also a possibility 
that the present extensive research into the effects of glan¬ 
dular .secretions may result in the discovery of the hormones 
that control ovulation so this process can be checked and re- 
stoi’ed at will. Certain researches in animals indicate that this 
is a possibility. Should any such reseai’ch result in the dis¬ 
covery of more effective methods of birth control than are 
now known the present laws will not apply to them, so it will 
be interesting to sec whether new laws will be enacted against 
them. 

Nature Versus Civilization. —This discussion of con¬ 
ception prevention by so-called natural methods may seem in¬ 
compatible with respect for Nature and for natural life which 
is part of the faith of physical culturists. But before an at¬ 
tempt is made to adopt naturalism in sexual relations, concep- 
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tion and bearing of children, it is best to go back and consider 
what Nature's demands of the human species in this respect 
really are. 

One of the aetivating principles of untamed nature is the 
struggle for existence. Primitive man was subjected to that 
struggle on a par with the other animals. The prime essential 
of the struggle was that all species of life should produce nu¬ 
merous offspring. The codfish is reputed to lay five million 
eggs. Obviously if all these eggs hatched and all these little 
fishes lived to maturity and each female of the brood laid five 
million eggs, the ocean shortly would be a solid mass of codfish. 

The higher species of animals have fewer young; but when 
given correspondingly better care a much larger proportion 
reaches maturity. Among the more ])rolific mammals, such 
as the rat and the ])ig, one female in her normal lifetime may 
give birth to a hundred or so of young. Among such animals 
as the horse and the cow a healthy female during its life would 
giv'e birth to ten or perhaps twenty. 'Fhat is just about the 
reproductive capacity of the human female. 

Obviously this rate of increase is incompatible with civil¬ 
ized life. Even with the most optimistic ideas regarding prog¬ 
ress in ability to feed and sustain greater ])oj)ulation.s, man 
cannot continue to multiply very fast without provoking anni¬ 
hilating wars. Indeed, few would argue that further midti- 
plication in China and India is desirable. Even in the lands 
recently occupied by the white race and .still possessing great 
resources, like the Americas and Australia, the greatest de¬ 
sirable rate of multiplication requires that each woman rear 
not more than three children, the figure being rather under 
than over this. 

It thus becomes necessary to find ways of checking the 
healthy woman’s natural capacity to give birth to large num¬ 
bers of children. Those who object to doing this because it is 
not natural must, logically, accept Nature’s cruel methods of 
destroying a large part of the children born, before they in turn 
can bear children. It is simply a case in which Nature fails 
to meet the conditions, so mankind is compelled to choose the 
most desirable ways of repairing her failures. 

Naturalness op Motherhood. —Motherhood is not only 
natural, but necessary, for the full fruition and lasting enjoy- 
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ment of life. Therefore, in any ideal civilization, it would seem 
that the limited quota of child-bearing which the race can per¬ 
mit should be a privilege which each woman should crave and 
enjoy, rather than a duty forced upon her by man or the state. 
But civilization has not yet reached any such ideal, nor will it 
for many generations to come. The present need, at least in 
America, is that the superior women should have more than 
their quota of children, while the less fortunate .should he 
helped in their need to hear fewer children, since they cannot 
have many without doijig damage to the nation and the race. 

In this connection it should he ])ointed out further that a 
woman who possesses health and who lives in circumstances 
which encourage her to hear and jiroperly care for many chil¬ 
dren is not justified in limiting her family to two or three 
children on the grounds that such a quota is her fair .share, 
'riiat is the number of children which each woman should hear 
were conditions ideal. But it should not he forgotten that 
many children die before maturity and that, unfortunately, 
there is a growing number of women who for one reason 
or another have no children, or only one child. These losses 
must he made up by the better mothers having more children. 
It is hoped that this additional child-hearing eventually will 
shift to those who are most capable of this additional mother¬ 
hood. 


Motherhood, 
a Privilege, 
Not a 
Penalty 





